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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE demi-semi-official press of Germany, which derives only 
one degree less inspiration from the Press De- 
partment of the German Foreign Office than the 
semi-official organs, is furious with the National 
Review for “inventing” the fable that the 
German Emperor wished to pay an autumnal visit to England. 
We are semi-authoritatively informed that His Imperial Majesty 
has never entertained any such project, and that he will be 
“too busy at home to accept the invitations which have been 
pressed upon him by Russia and Great Britain,” who are in- 
variably linked together as competing for the Kaiser’s company. 
German démentis are usually more vehement than accurate, and 
part of the present denial is palpably untrue, because the Emperor 
has received no official invitation from London—whatever may 
be the case as regards St. Petersburg. It is possible that the residue 
of the démenti is accurate, and that for once the “demi-semis” 
have been correctly instructed as regards the immediate move- 
ments of the Kaiser, who may have postponed his project. 
This is no disproof of anything in these pages, as we carefully 
abstained from any positive statement upon an enterprise 
still in a nebulous stage. Our casual suggestion which has 
so successfully “drawn” the Press bureau of the Wilhelmstrasse 
was as follows: “At the time of writing it is freely asserted 
that the King’s visit to Kiel and the German squadron’s 
visit to Plymouth and its mysterious manceuvres in Scotch 
waters are to be followed in the autumn by another visit 
VOL. XLiV 15 
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from the Kaiser to this country.” We will now go further, 
if it is any gratification to the German Press, for we are 
prepared to assert that his Imperial Majesty has set his heart 
on paying a visit to this country at the earliest practicable 
moment. Indeed we should be within the mark in saying 
that he has decided “in principle” on coming, though probably 
the details and the precise date have not yet been finally 
fixed. Moreover, we shall hope to make it plain to every one of 
our readers why it is essential to German interests, of which the 
Kaiser is such a vigilant guardian, that he should revisit British 
shores, and incidentally we shall hope to convince every 
Englishman who is not an ossified official or a German Jew 
that another Imperial visit might be even more detrimental 
to our interests than preceding visits. 


At the present time Germany is playing a great political game, 
in which the prizes are magnificent and the 
risks proportionate. She naturally wishes, as 
a prudent and practical Power, to reduce the latter 
without decreasing the former. Ever since the unification of 
the German Empire by blood and iron during the years from 
1866 to 1871, her position in Europe has depended on her success 
in keeping other Powers at loggerheads. Bismarck with his 
unerring sagacity realised that the edifice which had been so 
laboriously reconstructed was regarded with envious and un- 
friendly eyes by its neighbours, and that for many years to come 
its position would be precarious in the event of a serious anti- 
German coalition being formed. He therefore devoted himself, 
as is clear from the pages of the faithful Busch—the German 
Boswell—as also from his own Recollections and Reminiscences 
to making co-operation among other Powers for any purpose 
impossible by the simple device of setting them by the ears. 
He sought a lightning conductor to draw the hostility of the 
Continent from Germany, and he fixed upon England as possess- 
ing the requisite qualifications. He then set to work systematic- 
ally to embitter the relations between France and England—so 
that the former might learn to forget the spoliation she had 
suffered at the hands of Germany—by the cynical method of en- 
couraging both nations in policies which must inevitably bring 
them into conflict with one another. With this object he sup- 
ported the English occupation of Egypt, and suggested to France 
to appropriate Tunis, which latter enterprise would have the 
double advantage of threatening England’s position in the 
Mediterranean, while making relations between France and Italy 
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impossible, thus driving the latter Power into the Triple Alliance, 
where she would become the satellite and tool of Germany. 
But Bismarck worked above all to frustrate peaceful relations 
between Russia and England, as the one dread which haunted his 
mind, as it still haunts the minds of his successors, was the night- 
mare of an Anglo-Russian rapprochement which would place Ger- 
many between the naval hammer and the military anvil, as France 
would necessarily become a party to any such combination. He 
therefore instigated Russia to tear up the Black Sea clauses of the 
Treaty of Paris, though it is only since the publication of his own 
Memoirs that the English learnt that they owed this “ friendly 
office” to Germany; and in the interval the incident had ac- 
cumulated a mountain of prejudice against Muscovite du- 
plicity—as Bismarck had foreseen. For nearly thirty years 
European statesmen, and particularly British statesmen—who 
live in the clouds—remained sublimely unconscious of the 
machiavelian intrigues of the Wilhelmstrasse, which were carried 
out under the masterly direction of a really great man, 
though one who condescended to stoop to the basest artifices. 
The Powers of Europe were so many marionettes dancing 
to the piping of Bismarck. The relations between France and 
England grew from bad to worse owing to their rival African 
ambitions, and Egypt almost effaced Alsace-Lorraine from the 
minds of Frenchmen, while Russiaand England were dexterously 
led to the verge of war in one or other part of Asia. 


It requires extraordinary skill to play the game of the inter- 
national agent provocateur, but so long as Bismarck 

The Collagen. directed German policy he succeeded in avoiding 
detection, though his constant outbursts of brutal frankness ought 
to have opened the eyes of his contemporaries. On his dismissal, 
however, the great diplomatic machine which he had created and 
which he alone understood, fell into the hands of ordinary 
mortals, and its working gradually became exposed to the world 
at large. The European Powers saw that they had played the 
part of so many satellites revolving round an upstart Empire, and 
took measures accordingly. As with one common accord those 
who had quarrelled at the bidding of Bismarck began to make 
friends—Russia and Austria, Italy and France, France and 
England. The heaviest blow sustained by the Bismarckian tra- 
dition was confessedly the signature of the documents composing 
the Anglo-French Agreement on April 8 of this year by Lord 
Lansdowne and M. Delcassé. This new departure, which we 
should never forget would have been impossible without the 
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Sagacious initiative of the British Sovereign, seemed to mark the 
emancipation of England from the German yoke which had so 
long oppressed our foreign policy, and was the first step in a 
rapprochement between two Western nations whose mutual 
hostility was neither a British interest nor a French interest, 
though its continuance was essential to the German scheme of 
things. It was not unreasonable to anticipate that should all go 
well in our relations with France, we might ultimately hope for 
a formal alliance, including a naval and military Convention, 
the mere signature of which would restore the Balance of 
Power in Europe and preserve Holland from the capacious 
German maw. Nor was it fanciful to look forward to a 
radical improvement in the relations between England and 
Russia through the intermediary of France, who, as the ally of 
Russia, would have every interest in such a development. The 
German Emperor appears to have been as inadequately informed 
by his diplomatic agents concerning the progress cf the Anglo- 
French negotiations which were initiated in July 1903, at the 
time of President Loubet’s London visit, as was the German 
General Staff regarding the preparations and belligerent capacity 
of Japan. The Anglo-French pourparlers were never taken 
seriously in Berlin political circles, which were hypnotised by 
the idée fixe that France would be immovable as regards Egypt, 
and England uncompromising as regards her interests in 
Morocco, When the official documents were eventually pub- 
lished, and it was seen that the British and French Governments 
had succeeded in effecting a comprehensive settlement of their 
principal outstanding differences, more than one of which had 
brought them within measurable distance of war, there was 
weeping and gnashing of teeth in Berlin, and a stampede in the 
German Foreign Office similar to that which occurred in 1897 
on the receipt of the memorable Russian despatch provoked by 
the German appropriation of Kiau-chau. Should any imitator 
of Busch, living in the inner ring of the Wilhelmstrasse, be 
keeping a diary, posterity will enjoy a spicy account of the stormy 
scenes which ensued between the fiery Sovereign and his terrified 
statesmen and diplomatists. 


However, the “powers that be” in Berlin speedily pulled 
themselves together and cast about to retrieve 
the situation created by the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment, which they regarded as dangerous. To 
the’ well-trained German diplomatist the settlement of the 
Egyptian Question was a finger-post containing these ominous 
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words : “ This way to the Isolation of Germany.” Unfortunately 
the British Foreign Office—which lacks a thinking department— 
failed to realise the importance of its own handiwork, and it has 
to some extent allowed the unique opportunities created by the 
Agreement with France to be frittered away. The announce- 
ment of the Anglo-French Settlement was immediately followed 
by the announcement of the King’s visit to Kiel, which provoked 
a carefully wire-pulled “ Anglo-German demonstration” in the 
German Press, and was only redeemed from misfortune by his 
Majesty’s masterly speech on the Hohenzollern, in reply to the 
Kaiser’s overtures. Asa result either of good luck for Germany 
or bad management by England, there followed the despatch of a 
German squadron to Plymouth, partly with a view to familiarising 
German naval officers with the waters in which they hope to 
operate a few years hence, and partly with the object of impress- 
ing France with the fact, which was well rubbed in by the 
German Press, that nothing had been changed in the relations 
between the Berlin and London Governments. Subsequently 
the German squadron took possession of the Shetlands, while 
Lord Lansdowne was skilfully manceuvred into the announce- 
ment of an Arbitration Treaty between England and Germany 
“jdentical in terms” with the recently signed Anglo-French 
Arbitration Treaty, and therefore of use to the Germans, who 
accompanied these untoward incidents with a Press campaign 
harping upon the identity of the relations between England and 
Germany to the relations between England and France. These 
childish manoeuvres were sufficiently transparent to intelligent 
Englishmen outside the Cabinet, the German object being, of 
course, to revive the suspicions as to the bond fides of perfide 
Albion still latent among our French neighbours, many of whom 
regard the entente cordiale as a new policy which has yet to 
justify itself. Whether as a result of these intrigues or for 
some other cause, the French Parliament adjourned without 
ratifying the Delcassé-Lansdowne Convention, and the Germans 
are leaving no stone unturned to convince France that the main 
object of the British Government in effecting an Anglo-French 
Settlement was to pave the way to an Anglo-German Agreement. 
Having squared accounts with France England might hope to get 
better terms from Germany. This is the poisonous suggestion 
being disseminated in Paris, and should it succeed in its object 
the Anglo-French Agreement never will be ratified, and Germany 
will have achieved a diplomatic triumph not unworthy of 
Bismarck. 
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Here then is one reason why the Kaiser is so desperately 

A tie anxious to pay an early visit to this country, and 
to obtain if possible a reception in the streets of 
London, which, however “frosty,” could be 
described by the Daily Graphic, the Sunday 
Times, the Empire Review, and any other organs which might be 
successfully inoculated with German measles, as “a more striking, 
demonstration of international friendship ” than the great ovation 
to President Loubet last year. All of which would of course be 
faithfully reproduced in Paris. With the aid of Lord Rosebery, 
who appears to have joined the Potsdam Party, some colour 
might be given to the statement, which would undoubtedly 
be circulated through the same agencies, that the German 
Emperor had obtained assurances, if not from the present 
Government at any rate from their probable successors, that the 
discarded old Anglo-German policy was about to be revived. 
There would doubtless be great joy in Israel. In any event the 
Anglo-French policy, which is the most promising development in 
European politics of our time, would be finally destroyed. 
France would never trust us again, and as she could not afford 
to see herself ousted from the Dual Alliance by Germany, which 
would involve her relapse into her former position of European 
isolation, we should probably see the formation of an anti-British 
coalition consisting of the three great military Powers, Germany, 
Russia, and France, from which Austria and Italy would find 
themselves unable to stand out. Anyone who will sit down and 
do a little quiet thinking will see that this forecast, so far from 
being fanciful, expresses a mere truism. 


Triple 
Alliance. 


But there are other equally obvious and vital reasons which 
prompt the Kaiser’s visit, one of which is discussed 


os in the significant article from our well-informed 
Naval contributor “Ultor,” whose assertion that the 
Programme Council of National Defence has taken official cog- 


nisance of the German naval menace will to some 
extent relieve our readers, though they will probably demand some 
outward and visible sign of this inward and spiritual grace. So far 
we have only a paper naval base to show. Within the last few 
weeks the German Emperor has inaugurated a fresh campaign 
for afurther naval programme, but the German Admiralty are in 
some perplexity as to the wisdom of another raid on the tax- 
payer next year. There was one big naval programme in 1898, 
and a mammoth programme in 1900, which latter was officially 
described at the time as rendering Germany absolutely secure 
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from attack, and as enabling her to hold her own against the 
greatest of Sea Powers, viz., England. Further sensational 
demands which cannot be explained on any rational theory of 
defence are calculated to alarm the average German, who can see 
for himself that Far Eastern developments have removed all risk 
of a naval conflict with Russia, while it is a matter of common 
knowledge that France has slackened in her shipbuilding efforts. 
It is therefore futile to pretend that the German Navy exists for 
any other object than to challenge Great Britain ;:and though a war 
with England would be immensely popular in Germany at the 
proper time, i.e., as soon as she is fully prepared, the German 
people, who are not all such firebrands as their Professors, 
cannot help asking themselves whether it is prudent to con- 
tinually flourish the razor in the face of England. The question 
suggests itself, “Would Germany stand quietly by while 
another nation forged a weapon avowedly for use against her ?” 
In order to allay German anxiety the Kaiser proposes to pay a visit 
to England, during which he would be able to get off a certain 
number of “ blood-is-thicker-than-water” speeches, which would 
provoke amiable articles in the Daily Graphic and the Daily News, 
which could be reproduced in the semi-official Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung and other German newspapers, as expressing 
“ British public opinion.” The nervous German taxpayer would 
thus realise that relations with England were thoroughly 
“friendly,” and that a further naval programme was perfectly 
safe. That this is no extravagant suggestion is shown by what has 
already happened. As a prelude to the gigantic Programme of 
1900, which provided for the ultimate construction of thirty-eight 
battleships to remain stationary in the North Sea (except when they 
are cruising in British home waters) the Kaiser paid an autumn 
visit to this country in 1899, during which he overwhelmed our 
statesmen with friendly assurances; and there is a curiously similar 
ring between his latest naval speeches and those he delivered at 
Hamburg and elsewhere five years ago. 


Such are the German Emperor’s main and immediate objects 

The Fire in courting England at the present time. He is 

‘ determined in the first place to prevent the 
Thieves. 

development of the rapprochement between 

England and France which conflicts with his alternative scheme 

of an anti-British coalition comprising France, which, as we have 

seen, would practically embrace the whole of Europe. Secondly, 

the further development of the German naval programme 

requires at the moment a show of “friendly relations” with 
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England for domestic purposes. But there are other objects, 
such as the Baghdad Railway, which would give Germany a 
permanent lever for intrigue on the Indian Ocean, which we 
should be foolish to ignore, and which we are in a position to 
assure our readers will be revived at the first favourable moment. 
Then again the mét d’ordre has lately gone round the German 
Press from the Press Bureau, which, as the Times has pointed 
out, is an integral part of the German Foreign Office—to exploit 
any British criticisms of Japanese strategy, or any British ap- 
plause of Russian Generalship, in order to diffuse the idea that the 
“fickle” British are tiring of their Japanese allies, and are anxious 
to “hedge” if possible in St. Petersburg. The German Emperor 
has momentary spasms of alarm at the extent to which, 
partly owing to the misinformation of the great General Staff, 
Germany has “ plunged” by backing a horse which looks any- 
thing but a winner, and whose failure would probably involve the 
elimination of all German influence from the Far East. Neces- 
sity might, therefore, conceivably compel Germany to reconsider 
her present policy, and in any case no harm can be done by sow- 
ing suspicion in Japan as to the good faith and fidelity of the 
English ally. This is all in accordance with the old Bismarckian 
tradition of making mischief; but we should be greatly sur- 
prised if the Japanese, who have shown themselves peculiarly 
penetrating as regards German policy, were caught by such 
exploded artifices. As “Calchas” reminds us in his brilliant 
article in the September number of the Fortnightly Review, the 
Japanese have christened the Germans with the amusing nick- 
name “ Kawaji-doroba,” the fire-thieves, ie., the people who 
appear on the scenes when the house is in flames for the purpose 
of stealing the furniture under the pretext of saving it. Still, if 
the Kaiser visited us while he is practically at war with Japan, 


some capital could probably be made by German diplomacy in 
Tokio. 


The Times has made one of its most important contributions to 

; a proper appreciation of the international situa- 
eae Fie tion « eit (September 14) a remarkable 
article from a correspondent clearly in com- 
mand of the facts, describing in detail “the Far Eastern under- 
standing” between Russia and Germany. Russian statesmen 
should note the annoyance which has been caused in Berlin 
by this exposition. It might have been imagined that the 
German Emperor would have been only too delighted at 
the recital of the services he has been able to render his 
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“Eastern neighbour,” seeing how zealously he has laboured ever 
since the announcement of the Dual Alliance to ingratiate himself 
with Russia, and to effect any kind of Russo-German entente. 
Instead of which we have hysterical démentis in the semi-official 
Press—the North German Gazette resorting to language which 
would be extravagant if German statesmen had been accused 
of crime by the Times. How can Russians explain this outburst 
except on the theory that Germany is prepared to betray her as 
she has betrayed every nation who has ever trusted her? Is the 
Russian Government aware that during the winter of 1901-02 
Germany made a strenuous effort to enter the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance ? The facts set forth by the Times correspondent are 
interesting because they are incontestable, and they have been in 
no way shaken by the German démentis, which have only served 
to provoke a delicious retort from the Times correspondent.* 
As the writer points out, the relations between Berlin and 
St. Petersburg have developed rapidly, owing to the many 
opportunities which the present crisis has furnished Germany 
of making herself useful to Russia. For many years the former 
Power has shown her enthusiasm for Russian Far Eastern 
policy, her animating motive being the natural desire to 
remove a danger from her own borders. In 1895 Germany 
eagerly joined with Russia, thus forcing France to do likewise, in 
expelling Japan from the Liao-tung Peninsula, which she had 
secured from China under the Treaty of Shimoneseki as the 
fruit of her victory over that Power. The Kaiser rewarded him- 
self for this service in 1897 by seizing Kiau-chau, which had been 
ear-marked by Russia as a winter harbour—an act correctly 
described by the Westminster Gazette as the cause of the present 
war. During the crisis in China in 1900 when the Legations were 
besieged, William II. went cap in hand to Russia in his anxiety 
to become her Chinese partner; but the trick by which Field- 
Marshal Waldersee was engineered into the nominal command 
of the International Contingents aroused considerable indigna- 

* The Times correspondent closed his reply to the German démentis as 
follows: 


A well-known English diplomatist used to relate the following anecdote :— 
Prince Gortchakoff was discussing one of those more than usually audacious 
Statements issued from the Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin, of which Busch has 
recorded the various processes of manufacture. Another diplomatist, knowing 
full well that there was little love lost between the old Russian Chancellor and 
the old German Chancellor, ventured to observe: “Le fait est guwon sait 
joliment mentir &@ Berlin.” Prince Gortchakoff promptly rebuked this 
undiplomatic abruptness of speech. “ Pas de gros mots, je vous en prie, cher 
ami. Disons plutbi gu’on sait joliment dimentir a Berlin” 
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tion in St. Petersburg, which caused Germany to turn towards 
England ; and unfortunately our statesmen, who invariably fall 
into the same trap, were so thoughtless as to sign the Anglo- 
German Agreement, which was merely used by Count von Bilow 
as a stepping-stone to a Russo-German understanding. Germany 
has ever since proclaimed in season and out of season the policy 
of giving Russia a free hand in Manchuria, and has refused to 
associate herself with Great Britain, the United States, or Japan 
in resisting the spoliation of China. Russia remained however 
somewhat unresponsive, and William II. sustained a series of 
minor snubs, including the famous signal “ Bon Voyage” from 
“the Admiral of the Pacific” in reply to the gushing greeting 
from “the Admiral of the Atlantic.” 

But the psychological moment for which the German Emperor 
had been impatiently waiting came with the 
development of the present hostilities, which com- 
pelled Russia to realise that she had entered on a 
task of unexpected magnitude which would make “heavy drafts 
upon the military resources of her Empire in Europe.” Accord- 
ing to the Times correspondent : 

This had been realised in Berlin sooner than in St. Petersburg, and it was 

then that the German Emperor took the initiative by proffering to the Tsar 
explicit assurances of support, amounting to a practical guarantee of immunity 
from all danger of interference in Europe, which enabled the Russian War 
Office not only to withdraw from the Western provinces of the Empire some o1 
its finest troops of all arms for service in the Far East, but even to dismantle 
to some extent the Western fortresses, in order to provide siege-guns for Port 
Arthur, Vladivostok, Liau-yang, and Kharbin. 
This spontaneous demonstration of German goodwill was fol- 
lowed by a series of smaller services, including the arrest and 
surrender of Russian deserters crossing the German frontier, 
while every facility was afforded for the execution of 
Russian contracts for war material at Essen and other semi- 
official workshops, and the North German Lloyd and the 
Hamburg-America 


German 
Neutrality. 


were allowed to transfer several of their ocean steamers to Russia to be 
converted into cruisers, and to enter into large contracts for coaling Russian 
cruisers on their commerce-destroying errands, as well as the Baltic fleet on its 
way out to the Far East, if circumstances allowed of its despatch. 

It has even been alleged that “ torpedo-boats from Schichau” have 
been transported in sections into Russia and despatched overland 
to the Far East. But the most important incident of all, and the 
one which has made the deepest and most ineffaceable impres- 
sion on Japan, was the famous arrangement for the reception 
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of Russian ships at Kiau-chau on the occasion of their sortie 
from Port Arthur, which was signalised some weeks ago by the 
unerring Times Peking correspondent. According to the present 
writer 


Arrangements had, it would appear, been made there (¢.¢., Kiau-Chau) for the 
reception of the Russian ships, and for at least coaling with the utmost despatch 
such of them as might be able to take the sea again, as was, indeed, done in the 
case of the /Vovik, thus enabling her to get out and away again within the twenty- 
four hours’ time limit. The four other Russian ships were, however, past such 
temporary help as might otherwise have been given, and, under existing 
conditions, the German authorities had no option but to have them dismantled 
and to intern their crews. The disgrace into which Prince Ukhtomsky has 
fallen, in spite of powerful connections, gives the measure of the importance 
attached in St. Petersburg to this move. 

Had this plot succeeded it “‘ would have assured the preservation 
of a large part of the Pacific fleet under the protection of a 
friendly Power, and in a state of merely suspended animation,” 
and “ the ships might then have proved a very valuable factor in 
the hands of German diplomacy for exercising some pressure 


upon Japan at the critical moment when peace should become a 
necessity.” 


The comity of nations has clearly been strained to the utmost 
The Coming by Germany in the interests of Russia, to whom 
acelin she has practically constituted herself an ally ; 
pas and, if German policy develops on its present 

. lines, it will surely devolve on Great Britain, as 

the accredited ally of Japan, to recognise the fact that Germany is 
practically a belligerent, all the more as German proceedings 
have been directed almost as much against Great Britain, who 
has been struck through her shipping, as against Japan. If 
there is such a thing as International Law, we may surely ask, 
“When does a neutral cease to be a neutral?” There is how- 
ever One measure which the German Government is credited 
with contemplating, of which we should have no reason to 
complain, though it would seem to involve similar action on 
our part in the interests of our ally. The time is approaching 
when another Russian loan, estimated at any figure from four 
millions sterling to a hundred millions sterling, must be floated 
somewhere; and as France is already carrying rather more Russian 
stock than is convenient, Germany is understood to be willing to 
oblige, and official pressure is being brought to bear on the 
financiers of Berlin to accommodate the St. Petersburg Govern- 
ment in the “ political interests” of Germany. Observe in passing 
that the Berlin money market, like the money markets elsewhere, 
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is largely under Jewish control; now the world has hitherto been 
encouraged to believe that however keen the Jew may be on 
making money, his soul revolts against financing Russia, owing 
to her barbarous treatment of his co-religionists. Indeed this pre- 
judice has always seemed to us to be the single respectable element 
in Russophobia. We are now apparently to see the condonation 
of Kishineff by the Jews at large, because if the German Jew is 
willing to forgive, it will be practically impossible for his brother 
financier elsewhere to hold out, and no serious person can 
pretend to be misled by the promises of the Russian bureaucracy 
to ameliorate the lot of the Jews in consideration of the loan, a 
part of which will doubtless be expended on increasing the secret 
police, who are now so busily engaged in “rounding up” the 
Jewish subjects of the Tsar. It is enough to make the Christian 
blaspheme. We shall have to be on our guard lest British 
financiers, who so frequently take their cue from Berlin, and 
with many of whom the German Emperor cultivates intimate 
personal relations, participate in the new Russian loan, and en- 
deavour to unload it on the British investor. This would be a 
distinctly “unfriendly act” on our part towards our allies, for 
whom, on the contrary, it is our duty to raise whatever sum they 
may require, and there should be the less difficulty in doing this 
seeing that the security is so infinitely superior to that which is 
now being hawked about in Germany. Indeed, Russian credit is 
at such a low ebb that it is not yet absolutely certain whether 
the German Emperor will be able to bully his financiers to float 
the desired loan. 


According to the Times correspondent previously quoted, the 
The Witte “Far nn Hemnninng ” between Russia 
Negotiations. and Germany took a definite shape at the time 

of the commercial negotiations that M. Witte 
conducted in July at Norderney with the German Chancellor, 
resulting in the signature of anew commercial Treaty at Berlin 
on terms unexpectedly favourable to Germany.” Important as 
were the commercial concessions then obtained by Count Bilow, 
these were merely “ the cash part of the bargain,’’* the rest of the 


* In a subsequent letter the same Zzmes correspondent thus dots the i’s and 
crosses the t’s: 

The negotiations that M. Witte conducted at Norderney with the German 
Chancellor were purely of a commercial character. M. Witte has ceased to 
enjoy sufficiently the confidence of his Sovereign for him to have been 
entrusted with delicate political Jourparlers; but his knowledge of commercial 
questions is so exceptional that for the negotiation of a commercial treaty his 
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quid pro quo being of a more speculative character. Wilhelm II. 
looks forward to the ultimate defeat of Japan, who will be 
gradually worn down by the superior resources of Russia, who 
will consequently become the predominant Power in the Far 
East ; and as he is possessed with the idea that China affords “the 
best and largest field for the extension of German influence,” he 
is anxious to walk hand in hand with the Tsar. The extreme 
importance to England of the arrangement may be gathered from 
the following statement ; 


It would be rash to assume that the understanding now established between 
Germany and Russia is confined altogether to the Far East ; but it may safely 
be asserted that it secures for Russia Germany’s support in the ultimate 
settlement of the terms of peace with Japan, and for Germany, as far as Russia 
is concerned, a free hand in the future for carrying out her scheme of Welz- 
folitik on the lines of least resistance in China—z.e., where it will come into 
contact only with British interests. 


The writer was fully prepared for the shower of démentis which 
his categorical assertion was bound to provoke, and which it must 
be said have been of a more than usually clumsy character, the 
North German Gazette having actually descended to the Bis- 
marckian device of falsifying the documents. As he reminds us, 
Germany once before concluded a “ Reinsurance” Treaty with 
Russia, the secret of which was kept for many years, and would 
probably have never been revealed had it not been for Bismarck’s 
desire to damage those who had ousted him from power. The 
revelation of the present arrangement between Russia and 
Germany has necessarily been followed by “ friendly” German 
overtures to England. This is inevitable, because the value of 
Germany in St. Petersburgdepends largely upon German influence 
in London. The wire to the former capital never works satis- 
factorily unless the British wire is also operating. This is the very 
ABC of European politics, though never yet mastered by 
our Foreign Office. But it is not too much to hope that the 
Anglo-German legend which was “scotched” during the South 
African War, will be finally killed by the War in the Far East. 
services were indispensable to the Tsar. So little had M. Witte to do with 
the political aspect of the question, that there is reason to believe he would not 
have agreed to terms so unfavourable to the commercial interests of Russia as 
those upon which the Russo-German commercial treaty was ultimately signed 
at Berlin, had he not been forced to do so by instructions from St. Petersburg, 
based upon other considerations. At the time when the commercial negotiations 
were proceeding at Norderney, communications of another order passed 
between the German Emperor and the Tsar, in consequence of which M. 
Witte was overruled, and as one of the conditions of the understanding which 
then took a definite shape. 
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When we went to press at the end of August the fate of 
Port Arthur was believed: to tremble in the 


— he ar balance. The Japanese had summoned the gar- 
” rison to surrender in order to spare the needless 
Far East. 


bloodshed of carrying the fortress by assault ; 
General Stoessel, the Russian Commandant, had returned a defiant 
answer, but it was held by many competent observers that 
the doom of the “ Gibraltar of the Far East” was at hand—though 
Captain Mahan suggested that there might be more “life” in the 
garrison than was generally imagined. That the Japanese were 
confident of carrying it by a coup de main, and were determined 
to do so at any cost, was evident ; and it was reported that sub- 
stantial reinforcements were being despatched from General 
Kuroki’s army to join the besiegers—a fact which was also 
interpreted as indicating that the long-expected encounter be- 
tween the Russian main army entrenched near Liau-yang and the 
three Japanese armies besetting it was to be postponed until after 
the fall of Port Arthur. The strategy of the “ double objective” 
was most ably discussed in our September number, the conflicting 
views being set forth by Captain Mahan, who in a powerful and 
luminous article maintained that the Russian resolution to hold 
and defend Port Arthur had been a distinct gain to their cause 
and a clear detriment to Japan, by causing a greater dispersal of 
Japanese than of Russian forces, Colonel Repington, on the 
other hand, in his brilliant review of the war (published as a 
Special Supplement) argued in accord with the eminent 
Russian strategist, General Dragamiroff, that the retention of 
Port Arthur exercised a fatal magnetic attraction for the 
Russian army. Moreover, the superior strength of the Japanese 
would enable them to pursue the “double objective” simul- 
taneously with impunity and success. The assault of Port 
Arthur, which raged for four days at the end of August 
(August 27 to 31), does not seem to have brought the Japanese 
appreciably nearer to success, though we fear it cost them serious 
losses, but it is impossible to speak positively regarding siege 
operations which have remained shrouded in mystery. It is pos- 
sible that their hitherto unbroken successes in expelling the 
enemy from apparently impregnable positions, which prove that 
Japan possesses probably the finest infantry the world has ever 
seen, have bred in the Japanese Staff the feeling which has cost 
many armies so dear, viz., contempt for the enemy. The steady 
failure of the somewhat scratch Russo-Siberian army to hold 
its own has certainly caused Western critics to forget the 
splendid stubbornness of the Russian rank and file (as we learnt 
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to our cost in the Crimea), and the equally important fact that in 
spite of much rottenness the Russian army contains some 
officers with first-rate brains. 


We have not wavered in the view, and certainly nothing which 
has happened in the last month inclines us to do 
so, that the Tsar is attempting the impossible in 
fighting afirst-class military nationin command of the sea at the end 
of a single line of railway. The war might conceivably be “drawn” 
through the exhaustion of the combatants, but it is difficult to see 
how it can end in a Russian victory unless, of course, by some 
miracle she regained command of the sea. The Russians are men 
and not gods, and they are carrying a hopeless handicap, but they 
are none the less first-class fighting men in trenches, and they will 
be able to inflict prodigious losses on the enemy before they are 
finally beaten, and with all the greater ease if the Japanese 
generals elect to treat the flower of the European army which is 
now detraining at the front like the raw Siberian levies whom they 
have hitherto routed. These comments, which are made in the 
friendliest spirit—indeed no Japanese could be more anxious for 
the speedy success of the Mikado’s armies than are their English 
friends and allies—would seem to be justified by the result of 
the bloody battle of Liau-Yang, which was the first general 
engagement between the two armies under the respective com- 
mands of their Generalissimos, viz., Marshal Oyama and General 
Kuropatkin. This gigantic struggle lasted from August 23 to 
September 5, and ended in the defeat of the Russians, who 
abandoned carefully prepared positions—though, as we are not 
in the confidence of General Kuropatkin, we cannot say positively 
whether he ever intended to remain at Liau-Yang or not—but it 
certainly fell short of the highest expectations of the Japanese, who 
had hoped to surround and annihilate the Russian army, which, 
as a matter of fact, succeeded in getting away without any serious 
losses in the shape of guns or prisoners, and without being 
pursued. It is almost impossible to get a bird’s-eye view of this 
battle, partly owing to the length of the front, the immense 
number of men engaged, our ignorance of the country, and 
the absence of authentic reports. The British public must be 
on their guard, both now and hereafter, against accepting the 
somewhat jaundiced accounts of exasperated correspondents, 
who are openly vowing vengeance against the Japanese owing 
to the inconsiderate treatment they have received. We can 
sympathise with their personal grievances, as also with their 
employers—the newpaper proprietors—who were encouraged 
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by the Japanese civil authorities to send out their crack 
war correspondents to record the campaign; but the military 
authorities, for good, bad, or indifferent reasons, have abso- 
lutely refused to allow them to come within eyesight of the 
fighting. Hinc ille lacryme. The issues at stake are however far 
too momentous for our judgment to be affected by this unfortunate 
but relatively trivial episode. It is possible that the Japanese 
military authorities are right, and that there is no room for war 
correspondents under modern conditions. 


The most lucid account yet published of the battle of Liau- 
Yang is General Kuropatkin’s Wellingtonian 


PP io ,. despatch to the Tsar, written a week after his 
uropatin’s defeat and withdrawal to Mukden ; and as the 
Despatch. 


Russian Commander-in-Chief makes no attempt 
to conceal the sometime perilous position of his army, we may 
take it as substantially accurate. The fighting began on August 23 
with the advance of the First or Right Japanese army, under 
General Kuroki, upon which devolved the all-important duty of 
outflanking the Russian left. The Japanese General had sub- 
stantially increased his forces at the very moment that rumours 
were flying about that he was reinforcing the army besieging 
Port Arthur, and he is computed by correspondents to have 
taken the field at the head of about ninety thousand men. Asa 
result of three days’ severe fighting the Russian army confronting 
Kuroki, estimated at 65,000 men, was pressed back towards 
Liau-Yang. On August 26 the Second and Third Armies, com- 
manded respectively by Generals Oku and Nodzu, commenced 
their forward movement against the Russian right and centre to the 
south of Liau-Yang. After three more days’ heavy fighting 
all along the line, the Russians were compelled to retire and con- 
centrate at Liau-Yangs. General Kuropatkin clearly grasped the 
situation. He subordinated everything to thwarting the dangerous 
movement of Kuroki, and the Russian tactics consisted—after 
the concentration at Liau-Yang on August 29—in continually 
strengthening the Russian left at the expense of the centre and 
right, which were ultimately reduced to mere rear-guards, the 
main force being concentrated upon Kuroki. It is not clear 
whether Marshal Oyama realised General Kuropatkin’s tactics, 
but in any case the want of cavalry and the distances would pro- 
bably have prevented his replying in kind. The Russians, of 
course, had the advantage of interior lines, Nevertheless, the 
Japanese armies continued to gain ground, and General Kuro- 
patkin admits that on August 31 “it could clearly be seen that a 
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considerable force of General Kuroki’s army had crossed to the 
right bank of the Tai-tse river,” and “ it was fully to be supposed 
that the main body of Kuroki’s army had been told off to turn 
the left flank of our positions, and to act against our lines of 
communication.” .The last four days of the engagement con- 
sisted of a regular “ dingdong” between General Kuropatkin and 
General Kuroki, in which success swayed from side to side. At 
one moment, thanks to his undeniable infantry, the Japanese 
General was within an ace of outflanking the Russians. At 
another moment he was himself in danger of being outflanked. 


For twenty-four hours General Kuroki’s communications seem 
to have been practically severed, and there is a 
suggestion in General Kuropatkin’s despatch that 
but for the impetuosity of General Orloff—who 
attacked when he ought to have been satisfied with the successful 
defence of a critical position, with the result that he was defeated 
and compelled to evacuate “the position which was intended to 
serve as a base for our attack ’—General Kuroki would have been 
beaten. But in war amiss is as good asamile. As it was, the 
superior fighting of the Japanese told, the situation being finally 
saved by the desperate onset of a part of the Central or Third 
Army under General Nodzu, which relieved the pressure on 
Kuroki’s forces, who on September 2, in the words of Kuro- 
patkin, occupied “an extremely strong position on the hills, and 
it would have been too hazardous a task for our troops on the 
left flank to attack them in view of the losses sustained in the 
previous five days.” In other words, the Russians were out- 
manceuvred and outfought. The Russian General had no alter- 
native but to order the evacuation of Liau-Yang. But the punish- 
ment sustained by the Japanese Army rendered vigorous pursuit 
out of the question ; and by September 7 the Russians, practically 
unmolested, succeeded in reaching Mukden covered by a strong 
rear-guard of cavalry. Where was the Japanese cavalry? In 
the words of General Kuropatkin “ we abandoned nothing from 
August 30 up to our arrival at Mukden.” The total Russian 
losses were at first officially retuenrd at 16,000 killed and wounded, 
but the figures have been ievised and somewhat reduced. The 
Japanese place their losses at 17,500. There is one ominous 
passage in General Kuropatkin’s despatch, viz., that on leaving 
Liau-Yang “all the equipment was removed, but there was no 
time to save the commissariat reserves, which were sufficient to 
last the whole army for eight days. These were all destroyed.” 


This gives one some idea of the hand-to-mouth existence of the 
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Russians in Manchuria. We need not be surprised at the 
rumours of famine. There have been many attempted estimates 
as to the number of troops engaged on either side in what is 
undoubtedly the bloodiest battle since the American Civil War. 
Accepting the statement of the Times Tokyo correspondent, that 
“the forces were nearly equal” (the total of each army being 
about 180,000), we may share his admiration at the Japanese feat 
in defeating the Russians, who “had the enormous advantage 
of a position deliberately chosen and fortified by many months’ 
labour.” But does not this statement as to the equality of the 
armies confirm Captain Mahan’s much-contested view that Russia 
has gained by the retention of Port Arthur, which has immobilised 
a very large body of Japanese troops, which, if joined to the forces 
of Marshal Oyama, would undoubtedly have brought the first 
campaign of the present war to a conclusion with a Russian 
Sedan? It will be many months before we can appreciate the 
exact influence of “the entanglement” of Port Arthur on the 
fortunes of the war. Meanwhile it continues to be assailed, and 
can hardly hold out much longer. Simultaneously with the 
renewed assault the Russian and Japanese Manchurian Armies 
appear to be concentrating for another battle near Mukden, in 
positions not greatly dissimilar from those. which they re- 
spectively occupied at Liau-Yang. 


At every pause in the operations we may expect that some well. 

s Mediation.” meaning person or some mischievous person will 
"raise the cry of “ Mediation.” M. de Lanessan, the 
distinguished French statesman and late Minister of Marine in the 
Waldeck-Rousseau Government, clearly belongs to the former 
category, and the insistence with which such a responsible writer 
has espoused this cause has not unnaturally provoked comment 
He apparently desires that France and Great Britain, as the 
respective allies of the belligerents, should invite Germany and 
America to offer themselves as Arbitrators, a proposal which it is 
somewhat difficult to discuss seriously, as it would be regarded 
as an Outrageous insult both in Tokio and St. Petersburg. But 
as M.de Lanessan was recently a colleague of M. Delcassé’s, 
the absurd theory has been mooted in Paris (vide the Européen) that 
the ex-Minister’s articles in the Siécle were inspired by the French 
Foreign Office. Happily this notion has been disposed of by the 
severe rebuke of the Temps, the leading French journal, which on 
questions of foreign policy may be regarded as the mouthpiece 
of the Quai d’Orsay. The Temps very sensibly observes that inter- 
vention in war is always either for or against one of the Powers 
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engaged. France could not dream of intervening in the present 
case, as her action would rightly be interpreted as anti-Russian. 
The writer asks whether it was from sheer love of peace that 
Russia, Germany, and France intervened at the close of the 
Chino-Japanese War ten years ago? He frankly admits that the 
Far Eastern Triple Alliance was an anti-Japanese movement. 
Then, again, was the action of Europe in calling upon Russia to 
halt beneath the walls of Constantinople after she had beaten the 
Turks due to a disinterested love of the balance of power? Not 
at all; this was an anti-Russian movement. So, in general, 
mediations, interventions, congresses, and what not, are devices 
employed either to rob a victor or to deprive a victim of any 
chance of squaring accounts. The Temps recalls that France 
ingratiated herself with England, and paved the way for an Anglo- 
French entente, by her correctitude during the South African War. 
Why, then, should M. de Lanessan “wish to do against Russia 
what he did not propose to do against England? We suspect 
that the mainspring of M. de Lanessan’s propaganda is the 
deepening anxiety of the French business world as to the possible 
effect of a Russian débacle in the Far East on the French money 
market, icoupled with the fear of thoughtful Frenchmen that 
Russia is allowing herself to be steered by Germany to destruc- 
tion in the wilds of Manchuria, with calamitous results to the 
prestige of the Dual Alliance. But amateur mediators should 
bear in mind that there are only two conditions of successful 
intervention : when one of the belligerents is confronted by an 
overwhelming combination, as was the fate of Japan ten years 
ago, or when both belligerents wish for mediation. The present 
grouping of Powers renders the first contingency impossible, 
while the second is, to say the least of it, highly improbable, at 
any rate for the present. At the same time we should not be 
surprised if after the capture of Port Arthur Japan offered Russia 
an opportunity to settle on reasonable terms, and it is somewhat 
significant that Russian newspapers should be allowed to publish 
articles advocating peace. Japan is not fighting an aggressive 
war, but for the right of peaceful development. Were that right 
once secured she would have no cause to continue her present 
prodigious efforts, and Russian amour propre would then be the 
only obstacle to peace. At such a stage French influence might 
be usefully exerted in counteracting Germany, who would urge 
Russia forward at all costs, for the obvious reason that Russian 
losses are German gains. 
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There can be very little doubt, as is pointed out by M. 
Clemenceau in his very interesting contribution 

a - to this number of the National Review, that 
eatin Church and State in France are at the parting of 
the ways. Although the peculiar relationship 

between this ill-assorted couple has lasted for nearly a hundred 
years, its continuance has only depended on their dread of separa- 
tion. As soon as either was prepared to part company with the 
other, the compact of the Concordat became an impossibility. 
This change in temper did not synchronise, as is suggested by 
eager and superficial English commentators, with the anti- 
Clerical revival in France, which is now of some years’ standing, 
but with the recent change of personnel at the Vatican. So long 
as Leo XIII. occupied the Holy See the Concordat was safe ; 
but with the advent of Pius X., who it must never be forgotten 
owes his election to the Austrian veto on Cardinal Rampolla, 
the “French” candidate, which is believed to have been ex- 
ercised on a suggestion from Berlin, the relations between the 
Vatican and the Republic have become increasingly strained. 
At the same time it must be admitted that there is no back- 
wardness in France in taking up the challenge of the Pope 
and his uncompromising adviser, Cardinal Merry del Val. The 
policy of the Combes Government was officially announced at 
Auxerre on September 3 by M. Combes, the Premier, in the 
course of an exceedingly vigorous though not immoderate 
speech. He declared that for thirty-four years the Concordat 
had been continually violated by Rome. Matters had come to a 
head with “ the insulting protest of the Vatican against M. Loubet’s 
visit to Italy.” The divorce between Church and State was 
inevitable, and the Republican Party would accept the idea 
without repugnance. They repudiated the theory that France was 
the eldest daughter of the Church, and were cheerfully prepared 
to renounce the Protectorate of Catholics in the East. But they 
were animated by a love of social peace, and a proper regard for 
the religious conscience, so the discussion would be broached in 
a conciliatory spirit, and with a kindly feeling for the persons 
affected. The Premier explained that as regards pensions, for 
instance, there were no reasonable concessions which he would 
not be ready to make. Separation would take its place in the 
programme of the coming Parliamentary Session, which would 
also comprise the income tax and old age pensions, Surely a 
rather large order for one Session? In a subsequent interview 
with a correspondent of the Matin, M. Combes explained that he 
intended to deal with the Church in a broad and generous Bill, 
“which would, for instance, give up to the churches the temporal 
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enjoyment of the buildings and of their budgets, and would also 
grant them full opportunity to create for themselves an autono- 
mous life under the restricting zegis of common rights.” Perhaps 
the most striking feature of the whole controversy is the com- 
parative calm reigning in France. Foreigners have always been 
encouraged to believe that the denunciation of the Concordat 
would produce a convulsion in every French commune, and 
would probably cause a general political upheaval. Is this the 
calm before the storm, or is the age of religious storms over ? 


Last month we had the pleasure of recording a joyful event in 
Russia, viz., the birth of a son and heir to the 
Tsar and Tsarina. It is satisfactory to know that 
all has gone well with the mother and child, the baby being pro- 
nounced to be exceptionally robust. The arrival of this little 
stranger has probably consoled the Tsar for many misfortunes, 
and will encourage him to face a clouded future with renewed 
hope. Indeed, there are already some faint flickerings of 
an improvement in the Russian régime, e.g., an unrepressed 
outburst of freedom in the Press, and the appointment of 
an opportunist as successor to M. de Plehve, the position 
having been accorded to Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski. This month 
we have to record a joyful event in the history of the 
House of Savoy, as on September 15 a son and heir was 
born to the King and Queen of Italy, to the intense gratification 
of their parents and the Italian people, as the dynasty is 
under the Salic Law, and hitherto Queen Elena, like the 
Tsarina, had only had daughters. The baby was forthwith 
christened “Prince of Piedmont,” somewhat to the annoyance 
of those who wished to challenge the Vatican by the adoption of 
the title “ Prince of Rome.” Italy has been given over to rejoicing, 
and the general satisfaction has been shared elsewhere, particularly 
in England, where we have a most agreeable recollection of the 
recent visit of the Italian King and Queen. There is yet another 
royal event of interest and importance to be noted. Ata function 
in Schleswig-Holstein at the beginning of September the German 
Emperor announced the betrothal of his eldest son, the Crown 
Prince, to the Duchess Cecilia, sister of the reigning Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, a descendant of the much-adored 
Queen Louise of Prussia, and closely connected with the Royal 
houses of Russia and Denmark, which makes the alliance 
particularly welcome politically to Kaiser Wilhelm. The Crown 
Prince has been so completely overshadowed by his illustrious 
father as to be completely unknown to the outside world. 
Possibly now that he sets up his own household he may lead 
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a more public existence. Whatever may be our feelings with 
regard to the policy, methods, and ambitions of the German 
Empire, all Englishmen can unreservedly join in wishing the 
Crown Prince and future Crown Princess a long and happy life. 
May they be successful rulers of their own people ! 


Contrary to the predictions of the pessimists, which we confess 
Tibet to having shared to some extent, the British 

‘ Mission to Tibet has so far proved a brilliant 

success, and the inception and execution of this project reflect 
the highest credit on Lord Curzon for his keen and just 
appreciation of a complicated situation, on the Indian military 
authorities for their forethought and intelligence, and on 
Colonel Younghusband, the British Envoy, who has shown a 
remarkable combination of rare qualities in bringing his critical 
task to a satisfactory issue. The Mission, after a certain amount 
of desultory fighting, reached the veiled capital of Tibet, which is 
nearly ten thousand feet above sea level, early in August, only to 
find that its phantom ruler, the Dalai Lama, had decamped, 
leaving power in the hands of a somewhat nervous Regent and 
certain Councillors. Then ensued a prolonged and trying period 
of futile negotiation, which must have taxed Colonel Young- 
husband’s patience to the utmost, but he seems to have had three 
valuable assets in his favour, viz., the loyal co-operation of the 
Amban (the Chinese representative), the friendliness of a powerful 
section of the Lamas jealous of the authority of the Dalai Lama, 
and the goodwill of the Tibetan people, which greatly diminished 
the military anxiety. Colonel Younghusband steadily kept his 
object in view, viz., the negotiation of a{comprehensive Treaty 
settling all outstanding differences, but he had extraordinary 
difficulty in getting the Lamas to agree toanything. However the 
British Envoy was not to be denied, and ultimately the Treaty 
was signed on September 7, at a splendid ceremonial in the 
Audience Hall of the Potala, or Palace Monastery, which 
dominates Lhasa, by the Regent, the Amban, the four Councillors, 
and the Abbots of the three principal Monasteries; Colonel 
Younghusband made an admirable speech explaining the main 
points of the Treaty to the Tibetans. No attempt had been made 
to interfere with their religion or to take any territority, and the 
British Government “had fully recognised the continued 
suzerainty of the Chinese Government.” He dwelt on the advan- 
tages of Free Trade (which in this connection does not mean 
Free Imports) and emphasised the advisability of “ not departing 
from the traditional policy of Tibet in regard to political relations 
with other countries.” Speculation as to the contents of 
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the final Treaty was greatly stimulated, thanks to the charac- 
teristic enterprise of the Times Pekin correspondent, who was 
able to telegraph the text of the Draft Treaty from the 
Chinese capital, whither it had been forwarded by the Amban. 
It consists altogether of ten Clauses, and if the final Treaty 
approximates to this text it should effect a settlement of all our 
differences; but we are already threatened with intrigues in Pekin, 
where our “natural allies” the Germans are moving heaven 
and earth to prevent ratification. According to the Draft 
the boundary between Tibet and Sikkim is to be delimited, 
and markets are to be established at Gyangste and elsewhere, 
careful provisions being made for commercial intercourse with 
those markets. An indemnity of {£500,000 is to be paid to 
the British in three annual instalments by the Tibetans. Mean- 
while we are to occupy the valley of Chumbi, which commands 
Lhasa, until the indemnity is paid, and for the security of 
our communications all forts are to be dismantled between the 
Indian frontier and Gyangtse. By far the most important 
Clause is Number 9, which runs as follows in the Draft Treaty : 

Without the consent of Great Britain no Tibetan territory shall be sold, 
leased, or mortgaged to any foreign Power whatsoever; no foreign Power 
whatsoever shall be permitted to concern itself with the administration of the 
government of Tibet or any other affairs therewith connected ; no foreign 
Power shall be permitted to send either official or non-official persons to Tibet, 
no matter in what pursuit they may be engaged, to assist in the conduct of 
Tibetan affairs ; no foreign Power shall be permitted to construct roads or 
railways or erect telegraphs or open mines anywhere in Tibet. In the 
event of Great Britain’s consenting to another Power constructing roads or 
railways, opening mines, or erecting telegraphs, Great Britain will make a full 
examination on her own account for carrying out the arrangements proposed. 
No real property or land containing minerals or precious metals in Tibet shall 
be mortgaged, exchanged, leased, or sold to any foreign Power. 

This in European eyes constitutes a Protectorate, and com- 
pletely shuts out all foreign interference—the suzerainty of 
China being safeguarded. It is interpreted in this sense by the 
foreign Press, whether friendly or hostile, and is vociferously 
proclaimed as “a veritable triumph for British diplomacy” by 
those who wish to exasperate Pekin. How completely is Chinese 
suzerainty restored, thanks to British efforts, is shown by the 
fact that on September 15 a decree was issued by the Chinese 
Emperor deposing the Dalai Lama of Lhasa, and transferring his 
orders and spiritual dignitaries to the Teshu Lama, who resides 
at Shigatse, and who will be represented at the capital by four 
councillors, who, under a somewhat obscure arrangement, are to 
divide political power with the Chinese Amban. It is rather a 
complicated system, which will demand no little tact on the part 
of the British, the Chinese, and the Grand” Lama to enable it 
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to work smoothly. The British mission is due to leave Tibet at 
the time of writing. 


The first days of the month of September, which has otherwise 
Th , been “a close time” for domestic politics, 
e Revival ag IEE 

ok Vinten Mie brought to light a further Irish intrigue. Lord 
and the Irish Dunraven, and a handful of amiable busy-bodies, 
had met together in Dublin for the purpose of 
recasting the Constitution of the Kingdom. The 
resolutions of this Conference were sufficiently inconsequent to 
provoke derision among serious persons. They derived, however, 
importance from the circumstance that the movement of which 
they were the outcome was generally supposed to be a “ pilot 
balloon” sent up by the Irish Government for the purpose of 
ascertaining how far it would be safe to enunciate a policy 
of disruption. The principal resolution of the Conference 
declares in favour of relieving Parliament of a mass of 
business other than Private Bill legislation, and dealing with 
financial, educational and other important subjects of a similar 
character ; and the members of the Conference announced that 
while maintaining firmly the Parliamentary Union of the 
country, they believed it compatible with a larger measure of 
self-government for Ireland. This does not differ in principle 
from the policy of Mr. Gladstone, as expressed in his final Home 
Rule Bill, under which he maintained that the Parliamentary 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland would be secured. 
The proposal of Lord Dunraven and his associates involves 
logically the creation of a legislative body in Ireland— 
and an executive—with limitations on its authority not yet 
defined ; and this, disguise it how we may, is nothing more nor 
less than Home Rule. Although it was perfectly notorious that 
during the meeting of this Conference in Dublin Lord Dunraven 
was in constant communication with the Nationalist Under- 
Secretary Sir Antony MacDonnell, and notwithstanding the 
increasing uneasiness of Unionists throughout the United 
Kingdom, many days elapsed before there was any authori- 
tative or official declaration by the Government repudiating this 
scheme, which doubtless emboldened Lord Dunraven and his 
fellow tailors of Tooley Street to amplify their proposals for the 
creation of an Irish Parliament. But at last the earnest appeal 
of the Times had its reward, and extracted from Mr. Wyndham a 
repudiation in the shape of a letter to our leading journal con- 
taining this sentence, which leaves little or nothing to be desired : 
“T have to say, without reserve or qualification, that the Unionist 
Government is opposed to the multiplication of legislative bodies 
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within the United Kingdom, whether in pursuance of the policy 
generally known as ‘Home Rule for Ireland,’ or in pursuance 
of the policy generally known as “ Home Rule all round.’” The 
Unionist leaders may be perfectly certain that if they stand 
to their guns they will not be deserted by the nation; but 
the dubious attitude of the Chief Secretary hitherto is largely 
responsible for the public suspicions, while the conduct of the 
Under Secretary has long been a public scandal. Con- 
servative Associations assemble in conference at the end of 
the month at Southampton, and the attitude of the Irish 
Government to the forces of treason will have to be considered 
there. We trust that the remarkable indictment of the present 
régime in Ireland which we are privileged to publish from the pen 
of Professor Dowden may help to remind Unionists of their duties. 


The Army Manceuvres of this year cannot be pronounced as 
The Army great a success as those of a year ago, but they 
Manceuvres. COUVEY some important lessons. The idea of 
the Army Council was to institute what we 

are ashamed to say is a novelty, namely the co-operation of 
the Army and Navy ina given undertaking. That they should 
never before have combined to practise manoeuvres is in 
itself a sufficient indication that our rulers have not hitherto 
grasped the elementary factors of successful warfare. For a 
century the Army has been considered by Cabinet Ministers 
as a sort of rival to the Navy, instead of its complement. 
Sensible people, like the Japanese, have grasped the elementary 
fact that the two services are but as one expression of the 
nation’s military will, and that each must play into the hands of 
the other. When Port Arthur became a mere refuge for Russia’s 
fleet the Army was directed to drive the enemy’s ships ‘into the 
open sea, and did it. but we in England have not yet realised 
how to combine the two services. In the present manoeuvres the 
invading “ Blue” Army were mere passengers on board ten trans- 
ports, convoyed by six cruisers. The soldiers were particularly 
ordered not to lend a hand in the game until after they had been 
landed. The hired transports were undermanned, and required 
assistance to lower their numerous boats before the disembarkation 
in Essex; yet the soldiers were not utilised to help lower these 
boats, and a couple of hours delay ensued until Bluejackets 
became available! It would appear to the impartial onlooker that 
the Navy have yet much to learn in the matter of embarking and 
disembarking troops on an open beach, even in fine weather. 
During these operations, which were slow and unmethodical, 
they managed to wreck fifteen valuable barges. The junior 
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naval officers worked hard and were a brilliant example of their 
calling, but harmony did not seem to reign amongst the 
seniors. When General French’s 12,000 men were supposed 
to have been driven back and compelled to re-embark in 
the face of a pursuing enemy, it took fifty hours to move 
them one and a half miles from the beach to the transports, 
presumably under a hot fire. The work proceeded day and night, 
but it was too slow, and during the whole time the transports 
were at anchor under effective shrapnel fire and within perfect 
artillery range. When it is added that the “ Blue” invaders left all 
their tents and many of their weapons ashore to return to Alder- 
shot by land, we get some measure of the pretence of the 
whole thing. The operations of the “Red” or defending 
force prove that England requires a far more careful com- 
bination between the Army and the great Railway Companies, 
so as to move troops rapidly with their transport and rations to 
any threatened point. Such combination seems at present beyond 
the scope of any manceuvre scheme, yet it is essential for success 
in war, and money spent upon it would be money well invested. 
The one bright spot during the operations on land was the 
efficient work done by the Staff of Sir John French’s Army Corps 
and Divisions. Every one in the “ Blue” force seemed to know 
what was wanted of him and to apply his mind to the work in 
hand. The same efficiency was not visible on the other side, 
probably because the “ Red” force had not been trained together, 
with a proper Staff. Their orders reached the units late, and 
were not properly understood by the junior ranks : consequently 
no one quite knew what he was expected to do. The smooth 
working of a Staff often spells the difference between success and 
failure, and the Aldershot command is to be warmly congratulated 
on the way it works. In one of its Brigades every non-com- 
missioned officer seemed to understand his duties during the 
difficult retirement from Colchester to the sea, whereas the junior 
officers of the “ Red” force were observed to hesitate in what 
should have been a vigorous and relentless pursuit. More 
manoeuvres near the coast in an enclosed country are required 
by both the Army and Navy. We publish this month a valuable 
because constructive article by one of the ablest soldiers in the 
Indian Army, Sir Edmund Barrow, which should materially help 
towards a clearer comprehension of our general military problem. 


As little or no hope had been held out of Mr. James Lowther’s 
recovery from his long and painful illness his 
death caused mo great surprise, but that does 
not mitigate the loss to the House of Commons 


A disagreeable 
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of one of its very few original, independent and virile members— 
a type which seems to be passing away. Then there wasa touch of 
tragedy in Mr. Lowther’s disappearance at the very moment when 
the flag he had so gallantly borne for many years through good 
report and ill report had at last become the banner of a great 
Party. Unfortunately he has unwittingly left us one very dis- 
agreeable legacy in the shape of a painful by-election. Mr. 
Harry Marks, of City fame, had long had his eye on the consti- 
tuency of Thanet, and had devoted himself to securing the 
reversion of the seat. The Conservative Central office, which 
invariably displays a sublime indifference as to the character of any 
moneyed politician, and would gladly put up every seat to auction 
if it dared, appears to have co-operated, with the result that Mr. 
Marks has succeeded in foisting himself on the Unionist Party 
as “a fit and proper person” to succeed Mr. Lowther of all men! 
However, there are limits to local subservience, and a section of 
the Unionists—all of them, we are glad to say, Tariff Reformers 
—decided to make a stand against the plutocracy. They have 
been splendidly backed up by “a leader” in the Times, pointing 
out that a man of Mr. Marks’s record ought not to sit in the 
House of Commons, and advising the Unionist voters to abstain 
from the poll. The Archbishop of Canterbury, who is a man of 
the world as well as an ecclesiastic, has also intervened with a 
letter to the Vicar of Margate, emphasising the importance of 
character in public life; and it is to be hoped that Mr. Balfour 
may withhold his customary benediction, which on this occasion 
would do less good to the Unionist candidate than harm to the 
Unionist Party. The Unionist Leaders, who are exceptionally 
honourable men themselves, have shown a certain casualness as to 
the character of their camp-followers, which is partly responsible 
for the unconscionable candidates frequently “ recommended” 
by the Conservative Central Office. It is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a Conservative gentleman 
of moderate means to obtain a good seat—whatever his capacity. 


Lord Rosebery’s public utterances have become somewhat 
painful reading, particularly those on the Fiscal 

rapes Sena Question. It is clear from his past record, and 
also from the first speech he delivered (at Burnley) 
after Mr. Chamberlain’s great Birmingham speech last year, that 
the ex-Premier sympathised with the policy of Imperial Con- 
solidation, while his sneers at the sacro-sanctity of Free Trade 
showed that he had shed the superstitions of the average Free 
Impostor. He was clearly anxious to associate himself with the 
Chamberlain movement, but unfortunately, as has so frequently 
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happened before, he lacked the courage of his convictions, and 
no sooner was he scolded for his Burnley speech by the West- 
minster Gazette, and hammered by Mr. Asquith, than he immedi- 
ately capitulated, and ever since he has been a commonplace 
Cobdenite with a distinct bias against the Empire. He would 
doubtless be greatly chagrined if he travelled in the Colonies, 
where he was once held in high esteem as one of the first English- 
men who appreciated the value of the self-governing portion of 
the British Empire, to note the changed feeling towards him, but 
he would certainly have no cause for surprise, as his fiscal efforts 
seem exclusively devoted to trying to set the Mother Country and 
the Colonies by the ears. His recent speech at Lincoln is quite 
in the Little England style, and would suggest that Lord Rosebery 
is qualifying for subordinate office under Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. He harped on the lack of “ enthusiasm” in Canada 
for the Preferential policy, and the “rather ominous silence” of 
the Dominion Parliament; while he jeered at the support of 
“a somewhat remote Legislature in Manitoba”—a phrase which 
should not be forgotten in Canada, or by other “ remote” Britons 
oversea. Since this deplorable speech, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
opportunist Canadian Premier and Leader of the Liberal Party, 
has found the current running so strongly in favour of Preference 
that he came out, at a banquet of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, with a speech which has greatly fluttered the Liberal 
Imperialist dovecotes and will tax Lord Rosebery’s ingenuity to 
explain away. 

It has been suggested that a bond of union would be found in a uniform 
tariff for the British Empire. The differences of civilisation, of climate, and o¢ 
production make it impossible for us to have for Canada the same tariff as for 
India or Australia or South Africa. But what is possible is to have between 
the Motherland and the Colonies treaties of commerce—the expression is not 
too strong or extravagant—by which we could sit down, and by mutual 
concessions, by granting and giving, we could develop the trade of Great 
Britain and her Colonies to the mutual advantages of all. I am well aware 
that the task is not without difficulty. We have some views in Canada and we 
have some in Great Britain. We cannot have the same tariff in Canada as in 
Great Britain ; but when the Motherland has chosen its policy, and we have 


chosen ours, it should always be possible to come to some conclusion which 
will strengthen still more the friendly relations existing between us. 


Happily there is no need for us to deal further with the ex- 
Premier, because in an incisive letter, published in the Times as 
we go to press, Mr. Chamberlain finally disposes of his pretensions 
as an Imperialist, caustically concluding, “There was a time 
when Imperial Federation and commercial unity were objects for 
which Lord Rosebery was ‘content to die,’ but he is no doubt 
much more in his element as a cynic than as a martyr.” 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE—AT 
THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 


THERE are marriages of love and marriages of reason. I should 
find it difficult to exactly classify the union between the French 
State and the Roman Church, as constituted by the Concordat of 
1801, which replaced the Concordats and Pragmatic Sanctions 
of former Kings of France. The marriage bears few if any 
marks of a marriage of affection, for never have any couple so 
openly manifested their differences. If, on the other hand, it 
was a marriage of reason, what reasonable basis can be found 
for an alliance between two parties each claiming supreme 
power? I readily recognise the artificial distinction between 
the spiritual and the temporal power. Nothing is easier on paper 
than to attribute the spiritual office to the Pope, the temporal 
power to the State. it so happens, however, that the spiritual 
and temporal sides of human nature are so inextricably inter- 
woven that the two powers which claim dominion over the 
human being are continually encroaching on each other’s 
spheres, each complaining of the trespass of the other, and each 
upholding its own rights with an ardour in proportion to the 
keenness with which they are challenged. 

I do not propose to re-write the history of the investiture 
controversy. Its mere mention is sufficient to remind us that 
a close examination will show that none of the issues has 
yet been effectually settled. There is a change in the manner 
but none in the matter of the dispute. In the place of ex- 
communications and bloodshed on the field of battle, both 
sides have elected to live together in a guasz-armed neutrality. 
After all it is more comfortable to say peace where there is no 
peace than to maintain a condition of open warfare, and the rival 
authorities have found it possible to pull together sufficiently 
to avoid open rupture, though they occasionally shake their 
fists in each other’s faces—each side reserving its claim on the 
disputed issue without pushing it to the point of conflict. 

It was occasionally the practice under the monarchical 
régime to close an international quarrel by a marriage. But if 
Romeo and Juliet before hearing the lark had been married 
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in order to compose their family quarrel, would they not have 
remained as inveterate Capulets and Montagus as before? This 
indicates the weak point in the union of love or of reason to 
which Church and State resigned themselves. No matter how 
sincerely Christian and pious the temporal leaders may be, nor 
how conciliatory the spiritual directors, at the bottom of their 
hearts both parties cherish, unwittingly perhaps, the feelings of 
Montagu towards Capulet. And in truth no one is to blame that 
the twoprinciples of supremacy shouldbe irreconcilable, because 
mutually exclusive. Superficial observers might imagine that the 
pretensions of Hildebrand and Boniface VIII. were buried in 
their tombs ; but how can it be seriously alleged that even 
Leo XIII., a politician par excellence, ever renounced a single 
one of the most extravagant claims of his most fiery predeces- 
sors? The unconscionable Syllabus still floats from the cupola 
of St. Peter as the flag of supreme authority over kings and 
peoples. The conflict between the rival authorities—earthly and 
divine—is less conspicuous to-day than formerly, simply because 
we have become more sceptical, while the depositories of 
authority are more determined than ever not to raise the 
famous curtain which, according to Cardinal Retz, conceals the 
sources of power from the eyes of the profane. 

The discord is less obvious because the claims to supremacy 
on either side now mean nothing more than reserved 
rights which the antagonists are morally and materially un- 
able to push to their logical conclusion. Moreover, it is 
sufficient to glance at any continental nation in order 
to appreciate the fact that if the spiritual authority of 
Rome has traversed grave crises since the famous schisms of 
Greek orthodoxy and the Reformation, and if she is to sustain 
the hourly struggle against scientific criticism, temporal autho- 
rity on the other hand is not less seriously threatened by the spirit 
of enlightenment and independence which has developed in 
such a remarkable fashion in all modern societies since the 
French Revolution. I am not arguing or judging, but merely 
stating the facts. I affirm that both the spiritual and temporal 
authorities have been sufficiently beset with their own special 
difficulties without augmenting their labours by fighting one 
another, all the more as neither the one nor the other can fail 
to appreciate that the difficulties with which they are struggling 
are caused by a common enemy—viz., the incessant criticism 
of minds emancipated from ancient trammels and intoxicated 
by the first transports of knowledge. Both sides must have 
been frequently tempted to try and effect a reconciliation at 
the expense of this dangerous intellectual insurrection 
which threatens all established authority. There has 
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not only been the temptation, but there has even been the 
proposal, which is renewed from time to time. Both sides 
must regret a past in which temporal and spiritual authorities 
were merged in a theocracy unchallenged by any human 
agency. But the fatal separation had come, and the only 
course remaining open to the two sundered authorities was to 
contract that marriage of hostile affection or irrational reason 
to which I have already referred. 

Let us examine for a moment the mutual relations 
of the two powers in France. I must begin by admit- 
ting that I have lived too long to be imposed on by mere 
words. I am aware that the word Republic may be 
employed to conceal an intrinsically bad government, and 
though I am far from thinking that such is the case in my 
own country, I am not so innocent as to pretend that France 
has realised the best possible government. We are a Demo- 
cracy, though not the only one in Europe; and the peculiar 
characteristic of our idealism seems to be the greater import- 
ance attached to words than to things. We are inclined to 
cling to formule which satisfy the mind rather than to work 
for realities. Our revolutions, as a matter of fact, have been 
the result of a demand for fresh doctrine, rather than a 
demand for changed conditions, England, on the other 
hand, whose standpoint is the opposite from ours, has 
effected profound revolutions without changing either her laws 
or her form of government, because she has always sought for 
conditions most favourable to the exercise of her increasing 
activity; while our greater love for a logical conception has 
merely led us to make resounding revolutions which have 
sedulously preserved under new forms and new names the 
substance and essence of the institutions which had aroused 
our indignation, It isin this way that Luther’s Reformation left 
us untouched, as we were more impressed byits illogical character 
than by its liberating characteristic. For the same reason in the 
great and piously preserved Catholic edifice we never ceased, 
Owing to our national need of logic, to confront the spiritual 
authority of Rome with the half-spiritual half-temporal authority 
of the Gallican Church, in whose name—though unconsciously 
——the most saintly of our kings, St. Louis, opposed the Papacy. 
So again, our splendid sixteenth-century Renaissance and the 
great philosophical upheaval of the eighteenth century ended 
after the French Revolution merely in the restoration by the 
Concordat of a state of things differing little from the ancien 
régime, though minus its most glaring abuses, as regards the 
relations between Church and State. 

This régime has lasted a hundred years, which is a long 
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time considering the change in public opinion between 1801 
and 1904. People had grown weary of revolutionary shocks, 
and demanded such peace and order as could be established 
by a strong Government capable of suppressing disorder at 
any cost. Napoleon brought to this task the brutality of 
armed force, but the Pope contributed the spiritual sanction 
without which no force can be permanent. The ideals of the 
Revolution seemed to be in liquidation, while the ideals of the 
ancien régime were able to recover their influence all the more 
easily as they could now display a roll-call of martyrs. The 
issue did not long remain in doubt. Napoleon applied to the 
Pope to give prestige to the new Crown so hardly gained on 
the battlefield. The Pope came to Napoleon to regain for the 
Church as much as was possible of her former political privi- 
leges. How much water has flowed under the bridge since 
those days! Napoleon endowed us with those centralised and 
illiberal institutions which squared with his conception of 
authority. We have preserved them. They are still with us, 
though we are daily unloosening the iron chain. 

The principal defect in the Concordat from the religious 
standpoint was the impossibility of its application. In his 
difficulties with the Pope Napoleon had a way of convincing 
his interlocutor which could not well be employed nowadays. 
The written text of the agreement was devoid of importance, but 
the order of an imperious master compelled obedience. But as 
the written text counted for so little, the milder Governments 
which followed Napoleon were inclined to shut their eyes to the 
failure of the Church to fulfil all the terms of the contract. 
To-day we find ourselves face to face with a discredited com- 
promise of which the only clause scrupulously carried out is 
that under which the Roman Catholic clergy are salaried by 
the French State. All the guarantees inserted on behalf of 
the Gallican Church, such as obligatory teaching of the famous 
Articles of 1682, are nowadays regarded as little short of 
heresy. The oath of civil allegiance has disappeared. It is no 
longer necessary for bishops to obtain leave to go to Rome. 
The Papal Bulls are regarded as possessing the force of law by 
the clergy, who do not trouble to inquire as to whether the 
Government approves. The eighty-four bishops of the ancien 
régime were reduced to sixty by the Concordat, but in the 
interval they have been raised to the former figure. In 
fact every one can see clearly what the State gives, but it 
would be difficult to say what it receives from the other party 
to the contract. Such an arrangement could only continue on 
condition that the clergy rigorously confined themselves to 
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their religious duties, and sedulously abstained from entering 
the arena of political controversy. It is superfluous for me to 
remind my readers that exactly the opposite has happened. 
In the days of the Revolution the clergy, who had previously 
been so receptive of new ideas, allowed themselves to be drawn 
by political fanaticism rather than by religious devotion* into 
the bloody struggle of the counter-Revolution. Thus there 
was developed on both sides a tradition prejudicial to 
our clerical hierarchy. The curés of 1848 who blessed the 
tree of liberty tried to emancipate themselves from it in vain. 
As soon as the wind shifted they were seen in the front ranks 
of the triumphant reaction, where to their detriment they 
have remained to this day. I said just now that the Concor- 
dat, even though its terms were not fulfilled because they could 
not be fulfilled, might have been maintained for what it was worth 
if the clergy had confined themselves to their religious duties. 
But Republican France has seen them allying themselve sfrom 
the outset with her bitterest enemies, and waging a relentless 
war against Republican institutions. Every pulpit became a 
political platform directed against the Government which 
paid the Church, every parsonage a focus of anti-Republican 
agitation, combining political intrigue with works of charity 
which should in their nature remain outside party strife. 
And unfortunately for the secular clergy, the religious Orders, 
which had increased to such an extent as to have almost 
recovered the position they held under the ancien régime, 
threw themselves into the political fray with all the more 
ardour owing to being independent of the State, and they 
succeeded in dragging in their train some of the secular clergy 
who, if left to themselves, would probably have preferred the 
peace of theirChurches. The reader is aware of the persevering 
efforts of Leo XIII. to restrain his flock, but tradition was too 
strong for him. The clergy refused to obey, and the laymen 
of the Church who rallied to the Republic acted in such a 
manner as to make their friends (who otherwise would not have 
followed them) understand that they were only engaged in a 
momentary manceuvre with the object of effecting /’¢tranglement 
de la gueuse (the strangling of the Republic). It should be borne 
in mind that ever since the beginning of the struggle against 
the religious Orders, the Government was confronted;by an in- 
surrection of the bishops and the entire regular clergy. In 
defiance of the Concordat seventy-four bishops joined in 
signing a formal protest against political decisions absolutely 

* The reader should consult the remarkable book by M. Edme Champion on 
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analogous to those which had been frequently made by the 
Kings of France. The reader is probably aware that the famous 
Article 7 of M, Jules Ferry’s Act which roused the whole 
clergy, was simply a republication of an Ordinance of 
Charles X. This episode should give us some idea of the hue 
and cry against M. Combes. It is obvious in such circum- 
stances that the controversies concerning the Bishops cf Laval 
and Dijon are comparatively minor incidents. Were Leo XIII. 
still alive they would have been disposed of without any 
dipiomatic disturbance between Rome and Paris. But Pius X., 
who is a simple soul steeped in formule, allows himself to be 
“run” bya Secretary of State who goes straight ahead regard- 
less of pitfalls. A year has sufficed the latter to produce a rupture 
which during the pontificate of Leo XIII. seemed to be relegated 
to the Greek Kalends. An instrument which had grown so defec- 
tive as the Concordat demanded light handling, but tact does not 
appear to be the predominant quality of the present Secretary 
of State. A telegram from Rome to the Figaro from some one 
in the confidence of Cardinal Merry del Val, tells us, not 
without a certain amount of candour, that any way an entente was 
impossible because the Canonical Law is in absolute disagree- 
ment with the French Civil Law. Could there be a more 
ingenuous avowal? What civil law in any country, except 
perhaps Paraguay, has ever completely conformed to canon 
law? In France the divergence between these two codes was as 
wide under Leo XIII. as under Pius X. How then was the 
rupture avoided ? 

At last the breach has come, and there is every indication 
that it is irreparable. We are at the parting of the ways. It 
would be contrary to human nature if those who have been 
closely united for a respectable number of centuries, and who 
had become accustomed to tolerate each other’s recriminations, 
were to say good-bye with no regret. They were not happy but 
will they be better off? According to an old saying, they may 
go further and fare worse. At the critical and decisive moment 
many people will be pulled up by this reflection. The terror of 
the unknown haunts the mind of both parties. The danger to 
the Church is that the State is aspiring to legitimate liberty. 
The danger to the State is lest she should be drawn beyond the 
point which is necessary to secure her own liberty, and should 
be tempted to threaten the liberties of others and thereby 
provoke a conscientious resistance. It is difficult to find the 
happy mean, all the more as the education of the laity as of the 
clergy has been conducted in an atmosphere of absolutism rather 
than of liberty, 
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Unfortunately the Church has been very often disposed to 
include within its sphere of liberty a part, and sometimes no 
small part, of the liberty of others. It was at such a moment 
as the present when our Constituent Assembly of 1789 had pro- 
mulgated “ La Constitution Civile du Clergé” that Pius VI. on 
March 10, 1791, in order to encourage the “ refractory ” clergy 
to refuse to take the ordinary “civil oath,” which in no respect 
impinged on the religious conscience, published his famous bull 
“Quod aliguantum,’ condemning “ that liberty which not only 
assures the right of not being harassed with regard to one’s 
religious opinions, but also accords the licence to think, speak, 
and write monstrous pretensions contrary to the rights of the 
Creator.” 

Certainly if the Roman conception of liberty has not changed 
it will be very difficult to come to any understanding. Civil 
authority must have the last word, but in the meantime what a 
vista of recriminations opens before us! I venture in any case 
to predict that the Republican majority of the two Chambers 
will approach this difficult question in a lofty spirit of concilia. 
tion despite the declamations of certain organs which might 
lead the public to think otherwise. 

Whatever our private opinions may be we are profoundly 
imbued with the idea that the religious conscience is inviolable, 
and that no Government should or could assail it with 
impunity. Wehavetoo long beena persecuted minority not to 
have learnt the necessity of respecting the rights of others. We 
shall do our utmost to secure to every one full liberty of 
conscience and the right to practise whatever creed he pleases. 
Unhappily we shall not be assisted in this arduous task by our 
opponents, who have acquired the habit—as I have shown by a 
previous quotation—of considering their liberty impinged 
whenever they are denied the right of suppressing the liberty of 
others. I have nothing to say for the time being of the different 
stages which will mark the farewell between Church and State. 
We are now in the disagreeable mood which usually follows the 
decision to separate. The publication of the diplomatic 
documents has furnished the natural occasion for the first 
recriminations as regards the past. This period is temporarily 
closed, doubtless to be re-opened at the first opportunity. Then 
according to time-honoured custom came the period of threats, 
which have so far only emanated from Rome. France is menaced 
with the withdrawal of her Protectorate over the Catholics in the 
Near East and the Far East. I might deal with that question 
on a subsequent occasion if it interested my readers. France 
on her side has indulged in no threats, but if needs be 
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the weapon of retaliation will not be wanting. I rely on 
the parliamentary debates and the inevitable delay which 
they impose to damp the ardour of the first onset. I am 
not so ingenuous as to imagine that we shall be able in a 
single day to manufacture social peace out of sentiments which 
have been produced by centuries of hostility. It would be no 
inconsiderable achievement to have opened an era of progressive 
pacification. With courage, method, and perseverance the 
Republican Party should have no doubt as to its success in this 
task. 


G. CLEMENCEAU. 


ALT eis 


ENGLAND’S FALSE FRIEND 


THE public will be relieved to learn that the reconstructed 
Committee for National Defence has, for the past two years, 
been constantly occupied with the consideration of pressing 
problems resulting from the increase of the German Navy. It 
appears that those responsible for the safety of the country have 
come to realise that the central fact in our relations with 
Foreign Powers is the hostility of Germany to England. This 
truth has been forced upon them by English diplomatists and 
consular agents in every part of the world, while exhaustive 
and scientific reports from naval officers of the highest dis- 
tinction have driven the advisers of the Crown to the conclusion 
that the maritime armaments of Germany are primarily directed 
against the British Empire. This has long been understood by all 
well-informed men in England. It could not indeed be 
doubted by any one who has followed with any care and intel- 
ligence the political movements in Europe, the trend of German 
literature on international subjects, the histrionic speeches of 
the Kaiser, and the acrid utterances of German statesmen. It 
is gratifying to know that the Committee of the National Defence 
and the leading members of the Government have at last grasped 
the situation, Only a very few years ago many of the guides 
and leaders of public opinion in this country sneered at the 
possibility of a German fleet, of anything like formidable pro- 
portions, ever coming into existence. As the German naval 
power began to develop, persons of similar mental habit, in 
ignorant self-complacency, promulgated the comfortable 
doctrine that the remarkable construction of ships of war by 
Germany did not indicate any offensive purpose to England, 
but was a mere precaution for the defence of the German coast 
against the Dual Alliance. No pains were spared by German 
diplomatists to foster this delusion; and the Kaiser, on the 
occasion of one of his visits to this country, succeeded in per- 
suading some of our statesmen that Germany was creating a 
navy for the purpose of protecting herself from Russia. 

The number of people in England is rapidly and steadily 
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diminishing, who, in consequence of deficiency in their know- 
ledge of history and of international politics, hold the astounding 
doctrine that England and Germany are natural allies because 
they have common ideals and are blood relations. The 
English people are daily realising, with increasing clearness, 
that the German Bureaucratic system of Government is 
diametrically opposed to their most cherished convictions as to 
what a Government should be; and the more they become 
acquainted with German political institutions, the more they 
can see that they are the creation of a mind totally different 
from that of England. The old belief that the English people 
are for the most part of German blood is now disputed by 
the most scientific living ethnologists. Whatever portion of 
truth there may be in this belief, it is at least certain that it 
cannot be held without very considerable reserve. As to the 
tie of religion, there is almost nothing in common between the 
Protestantism of Germany and the Nonconformist sects of this 
country, and absolutely nothing between German Protestantism 
and the Church of England, At the present moment the German 
Government is actively intriguing with the Vatican, and it is well 
known to diplomatists that it was German influence that induced 
the Austrian Government to take the doubtful step of excluding 
Cardinal Rampolla from the Papacy because of his friendly 
feeling towards France. 

Although some members of the Cabinet are now alive to the 
danger which menaces the security and power of this country, 
there is undoubtedly an anxious feeling abroad that the 
Government as a whole has not shown that energy to avert the 
national peril which the people have a right to expect. Some 
steps in this direction have, no doubt, been taken. The Home 
Fleet has been remodelled, and it has been announced that a new 
naval base is to be established at Rosyth. It would probably 
have been better for strategic purposes to have established this 
new naval base further South on the East Coast, in closer 
proximity to other British naval bases and nearer to German 
ports. But it is not necessary to insist very strongly on this 
point, for other considerations of a dominating character may 
have forced the Government to select Rosyth. Ministers cannot, 
however, be altogether excused for having done little or nothing 
to push forward constructions there. They have allowed, since 
the purchase of the land, two precious years to slip away, 
and in this they stand in humiliating contrast to German 
officials, who do not confine themselves to words, but steadily 
and persistently act. 

While the English Government is “considering” the menace of 
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of parochial interest, international relations are becoming more 
complicated. There are signs pointing to a new group- 
ing of the Powers. It is clear that Germany is making the 
most strenuous efforts to acquire the friendship of Russia. Her 
attitude as regards the war in the Far East, and the obvious 
fact that she has come to an understanding with the Empire of 
the Tsar, with a view to paralysing the English carrying-trade, 
has brought home to the people of England the inwardness of 
German hostility. The Berlin Government has permitted the 
sale of four ships—the First Bismarck, the Columbia, the 
Kaiserin Maria Theresia, and the Augusta Victoria—to the 
Russian Government. These ships are now called the Don, the 
Terek, the Ural, and the Kuban. The two first belonged to the 
Hamburg-American Steamship Company, the two others to the 
North-German Lloyd Steamship Company. The German 
Government had a lien on these vessels, similar to that which 
our Government has upon certain ocean liners, and it could 
if so minded easily have prevented their sale to Russia. 
The four ships are now in the naval service of the Tsar, 
they rank as second-class cruisers, and will be, no doubt, 
employed to injure the English carrying-trade with the 
East. Those acquainted with the mind of the Government 
of Berlin are well aware that the interests of Germany 
are considered by it as parallel to those of Russia in the 
Far East, and that Germany had everything to gain from 
the triumph of Russia in her struggle with Japan. It is 
also apparent to them that in the Kaiser’s opinion 
dynastic and social considerations should draw Germany and 
Russia together. The idea that these two Northern Powers 
should stand by each other has long been a cardinal doctrine of 
an important school of Prussian politicians. They argue that 
no alliance is more natural, because none lasted so long, It 
was more durable than the old alliance between France and 
Sweden, or between England and Austria. And although it 
originated mainly in dynastic exigencies and in the personal 
friendship of the Emperor Alexander I, and King Frederick 
William IIL., its durability proved that it forwarded national 
interests. Indeed, it may be fairly said that it was only in the 
days of Alexander III. that it was seriously impaired, Then, no 
doubt, Russia began to shake off German influences, which 
shaped her action more than Russians are inclined to admit. 
The general policy of Alexander III. created considerable un- 
easiness in Berlin. No effort has ever been spared by Germany to 
revive the old understanding between the countries. Her desire 
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was shown in the eagerness with which she joined France and 
Russia in 1895, in compelling Japan to surrender Liau-tung 
after it had been ceded to the last-mentioned country by China. 
At the end of 1897 Germany seized Kiao-chau, which act has, in 
reality, brought about the present war. At that time the Kaiser 
endeavoured to induce the Tsar to join him in action towards 
China similar to that proposed by Bismarck to Napoleon III.as 
regards Europe, and justly characterised by M. Ollivier, in his 
great work on the Second Empire, as a policy of brigandage. 
These advances were renewed during the crisis in the Far 
East in 1900. The Tsar did not respond. He was not 
pleased at the fraudulent representations made to him when 
Germany took Kiao-chau, and he was still more annoyed at 
the sharp practice by which the Kaiser induced him to consent 
to the appointment of Field-Marshal Waldersee as the nominal 
Commander-in-Chief of the International Contingents who were 
at that time engaged in China in what Lord Chancellor Halsbury 
would call “a sort of a war.” When the direct negotiations 
between Germany and Russia failed, the former country turned 
to England, and the unfortunate Anglo-German Agreement 
with regard to China was concluded at the end of the year 
1900. No sooner was this deplorable agreement entered into 
than Germany made use of it to endeavour to strike a better 
bargain with Russia. The ink was hardly dry before Count 
Bilow publicly repudiated the construction placed on the 
document with regard to Manchuria by Lord Lansdowne. Count 
Biilow’s declaration involved implicit adherence to the policy of 
Russia in Northern China, By insisting, moreover, on calling the 
document the “ Yangtse Agreement,” the German Chancellor 
made it appear to Russia, and all the world, that Germany did 
not recognise a preferential sphere of British interest in the 
valley of that great river. Germany, moreover, then let Russia 
understand that she did not intend to interfere in Manchuria, 
but aimed at extending her influence in China in other directions. 
Notwithstanding these overtures, Nicholas II., true to the policy 
of his father, held aloof from Germany. The course the present 
war has taken tends to modify this policy of aloofness, The 
Government of St. Petersburg at last realises that the Empire 
is engaged in a struggle of such magnitude as to tax its 
resources to the utmost. The German Emperor, perceiving 
this, took the initiative, and offered Nicholas II. assurances of 
support. The meaning of this support has been explained with 
admirable clearness by the Zimes of September 14. The 
leading journal pointed out how Germany has_ enabled 
Russia to withdraw from the western provinces of her 
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Empire some of her most solid regiments to march against 
Japan, and even dismantle, to some extent, western fortresses 
to provide siege-guns for service in the Far East, Every 
facility has been given for the execution of Russian contracts 
of war material at Essen, and in German workshops under the 
control of the German Government. Most important of all, 
perhaps, is the sale, to which allusion has already been made, 
of ships belonging to the North German-Lloyd and the 
Hamburg-American Companies to Russia, and the facilities 
given to Russian ships to keep the sea, owing to being supplied 
with coal from a fleet of German colliers chartered by the most 
powerful German shipping companies. How far a formal 
working arrangement has been come to by Germany and Russia 
as regards international problems is doubtful, but the most 
simple-minded Englishman will hardly now be persuaded that 
the reason for forming a powerful German navy is to defend the 
Fatherland against Russia. 

Although a leading idea of the Kaiser appears to be that the 
largest field for the expansion of German interests beyond the 
seas is Eastern Asia, and therefore that an arrangement with 
Russia is most desirable, so that Germany and her northern 
neighbour might combine against British trade and influence, 
it is by no means certain that Russia will ultimately accept this 
view. There are, no doubt, men in position and power in that 
country who think with longing regret of the old relations 
between the Courts of Berlin and St. Petersburg. On the 
other hand there are some enlightened and patriotic men in the 
Empire of the Tsar who look askance at German intrigues, and 
would prefer an understanding between their country and 
Great Britain. Such persons must now bitterly regret that 
Russia did not accept the hand of England when it was held 
out a few years ago. The consequences of declining to grasp 
it are written in the black and bloody characters of the war in 
Manchuria. It is for Russian statesmen to consider whether 
they will endeavour in the future to amend the errors of the 
past, and so shape their policy even now as to lead ultimately to 
a comprehensive arrangement with England and Japan—to 
which France would become a willing party. 

The relations between Russia and England are a matter of 
much more serious import to the former than to the latter 
country. English statesmen may dismiss for a long time any 
apprehension that Russia will be in a position to inflict on their 
country any serious injury. That is not, however, the situation 
as regards Germany : from that quarter grave danger is to be 
apprehended. 
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Although the hostility of Germany to England originated 
with Frederick the Great and has grown with the growth of 
Prussia, it has become extremely active during the last eight 
years. Kaiser Wilhelm sent the never-to-be-forgotten telegram 
to President Kruger in 1896. This was, perhaps, the first 
definite inauguration of an active policy of hostility to this 
country. To carry out that policy with success a great German 
naval development was necessary. Hence in 1898, the first 
important German naval programme generally known as the 
Sexennate, appeared. At that time the German navy consisted 
of twelve battleships, eight coast defence ships, ten large and 
twenty-three small cruisers. The story of its development since 
that time may be read ina brilliant and instructive article by Mr. 
H. W. Wilson, author of “ Ironclads in Action,” which appeared 
in the National Review for May of this year. It was decided 
under the Sexennate to add seven battleships, two large and 
seven small cruisers. The reason given to the German people 
and to the world for this increase in the navy was that the war 
between Spain and the United States had illustrated the dangers 
to which a possession such as Kaio-chau, which had just been 
seized upon, was exposed from the activity of a strong navy, 
and even at that time it was hinted that Germany should 
prepare for a conflict with England. The next German naval 
programme appeared during the Boer war. Towards the close 
of 1899 and in the opening months of 1900, there was wide- 
spread belief, fostered by hope in Germany, that the power of 
England was coming to an end. The statesmen in Berlin no 
longer cared to conceal their objects, and in the preamble of 
the Navy Act of 1900 stated that “the German Government 
wished to create a fleet that even for the strongest naval Power 
a war with Germany would involve such risks as to jeopardise 
that Power’s supremacy.” The most elaborate calculations 
were made as to the force necessary for this purpose, and it was 
said that the great sea Power which Germany was preparing to 
challenge “ wll not be in a position to concentrate all its forces 
against us.’ Under the programme of 1900 the strength of 
the German navy will be raised to thirty-eight battleships, twenty 
large cruisers and forty-five small ones. But the most interesting 
feature, both of the German naval programme of 1898 and that 
of 1900, is that each one provided that every battleship and 
cruiser should be replaced after a short number of years. 
The demand, however, is now being made by the Kaiser, and 
by innumerable German writers of all sorts and conditions, that 
further additions should be made to the programme of 1900, 
Some urge an addition to the navy of seventeen battleships. 
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Others desire that eight battleships should be provided almost 
immediately. The German Admiralty also have a scheme, 
not so ambitious but very large, to provide for three battle- 
ships, three armoured cruisers, and three small cruisers to 
be laid down within the next two years. No one can for an 
instant doubt, and indeed no well-informed man does doubt, 
that the object is to prepare as rapidly as possible for an 
aggressive war against England—-with or without allies. Leading 
men in Germany are, however, becoming seriously anxious lest 
the people of this country shouid realise the situation at an 
inopportune moment. They hold that the safer policy would 
be to maintain the existing German navy in its present state of 
efficiency, and trust that the spirit of faction will force the 
present British Government to reduce expenditure on the navy, 
even if a new administration should not soon come into office 
which would probably endeavour to acquire fleeting popularity 
by reckless reduction of the Naval Estimates. They have been 
largely confirmed in this view by speeches made in Parliament 
during the past Session. 

Many persons in England, on the other hand, are persuaded 
that in the long run Germany will be unable to maintain her 
present armaments. It is confidently expected that the finan- 
cial strain upon her will be so great as to force her, whether 
she likes it or not, to retrench her expenditure for military and 
naval purposes. It is difficult to deal with this delusion. 
There is absolutely no evidence to justify the belief that 
German resources are overstrained. Those who assert that 
Germany will be unable to maintain her present armaments 
indulge in prophecy. It is not possible to refute prophets. 
They can only be disbelieved. After the Franco-German War 
it was the hope and belief of many Frenchmen, including the 
shrewd and clear-sighted Thiers, who well knew the value and 
strength of national feeling, that it would be financially im- 
possible for Germany to keep up her great army, and that in a 
few years, by the mere working of financial forces, the French 
army would be numerically stronger than the German. How 
this prophecy has been fulfilled we all know. Nearly five and 
thirty years have passed away since the Peace of Frankfort. 
Germany finds the weight of her armour much easier to-day 
than she did at the moment when that treaty was signed. 
There is no reason to imagine that her steadily increasing 
prosperity will receive any serious check. In this respect, at 
all events, there is no sign whatever of decay. The spirit of 
enterprise of the Germans is as keen, their discipline as efficient, 
their power of work as remarkable as at any period of their 
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history. And in addition the population is increasing at a rate 
that will soon raise it to something like sixty millions. This 
number is not too great for the country, and it is the growth 
of a hard-working and disciplined race, bent on increasing the 
national wealth. 

In order to reassure his people that no danger need be 
apprehended from Great Britain before Germany is ready to 
strike her blow at the heart of the British Empire, and con- 
sequently that the further naval programme may be adopted 
without risk, the #Kaiser wishes to come to England this 
winter, and is even said to aspire to a popular reception in 
the Metropolis. His Imperial Majesty evidently does not suffer 
from hyper-sensitiveness, and is not easily turned from his 
purpose when there is a solid political object to be gained. He 
must remember perfectly well that on the last occasion he came 
to this country the British nation, through its leading organs of 
Opinion, manifested considerable suspicion as to his intentions, 
which subsequently proved to have been fully justified, as, 
under the pretext of shooting pheasants, he managed to 
entangle us in a humiliating attempt to collect German debts 
off the coast of South America, and to involve the Ministry in that 
disastrous blunder known as the Baghdad Railway, which 
gave us the measure of the patriotism of British finance. His 
Majesty’s plans, judging from the utterances of the inspired 
Press, are probably still in a fluid condition, and there is yet 
time for him to change his programme without any sacrifice of 
Imperial dignity. Our Government would be well advised in 
inviting him to do so, as the enterprise could only add to their 
embarrassment and unpopularity, all the more as it is credibly 
rumoured that this further visit is not more agreeable to the 
Court than it is to the country. It would indeed be a highly 
regrettable circumstance if a Sovereign who is personally 
admired on account of his public-spirited devotion to the 
interests of his own country, and who is after all the grandson 
of our venerated Queen Victoria, should be received with 
any want of cordiality in the streets of London. To put it 
plainly, a ruler whom there is good reason to regard as a 
false friend of England can only expect to be received 
as an unwelcome visitor. 


ULTOR. 


ARMY REFORM ON NATIONAL LINES 


PREFACE, 


SINCE the following article was written Mr. Arnold-Forster has 
considerably modified the scheme which he originally outlined 
in Parliament. On August 4 a statement was presented to 
Parliament regarding the proposed Army,Organisation Scheme, 
from which it seems the Secretary of State for War now pro- 
poses to have: 


InIndia . ‘ : 52 General Service Battalions. 
In the Colonies . , 26 5 5 ” 
AtHome .. . 26 ” ” 

104 


At Home 71 Home Service Battalions. 


He still proposes to disband the Royal Garrison Regiment and 
fourteen battalions of the line, but he converts thirty-eight line 
battalions into home service battalions, and adds thirty-three 
new home service battalions to the establishment. The net 
result of these changes is an army of 175 battalions of the line, 
as compared with the 142 he originally contemplated, in lieu 
of the existing force of 161 battalions, including the Royal 
Garrison Regiment. 

These numerical changes do not however involve any radical 
change in the principles Mr. Arnold-Forster enunciated in his 
speech in the House, nor do they affect the main propositions 
of the organisation set forth in these pages. I have therefore 
deemed it inexpedient to recast the figures adopted therein, 
especially as those now embodied in the official statement are 
doubtless liable to further modifications. 

The official scheme as now presented, though it gives us more 
battalions at home, and consequently a somewhat larger force 
on mobilisation, reduces the number in the Colonies from forty- 
two to twenty-six. Presumably this diminution will fall chiefly 
on South Africa. 

The alterations thus made in the original scheme certainly 
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tend to simplification, but they totally disregard recent changes 
in the strategical equilibrium of the world, and they give us no 
guarantee that the required numbers will be forthcoming. If 
the necessities of the British Empire demand a considerable 
general service army, the only sure way of securing the necessary 
numbers is to foster the military spirit in the youth of the 
nation, and to make the army a real career for those who wish 
to make of it their profession. The real difficulty in obtaining 
suitable recruits lies in the fact that the army as it now is does 
not offer a career, but only a very temporary livelihood. 


ARMY REFORM ON NATIONAL LINES. 


The momentous problem of Army Reform is one on which 
the nation is anxiously awaiting a satisfactory solution. It is 
one too which must be decided for good or ill before the next 
Budget is presented to Parliament. The Secretary of State for 
War has recently told us what, in his view, that solution should 
be, and we thus know the general lines of the scheme which 
will be placed before the country, if Mr. Arnold-Forster and 
the present Government have to solve the problem. 

With the general principles of that scheme most soldiers will 
incline to agree, but I cannot believe that the methods of 
applying them will altogether commend themselves to the army 
at large or even to the British public. I therefore venture to 
criticise the proposals, and to place before the reader an alter- 
native scheme which, in my judgment at least, more aptly 
conforms to the requirements of the case. The main features 
of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s scheme are briefly as follows : (2) The 
reduction of our “ general service” battalions of the line from 
156 to eighty-nine abroad, and twelve at Aldershot ;* (4) Of 
the remaining fifty-five battalions, fourteen to be absorbed, and 
forty-one placed on an entirely new basis, becoming what may 
be styled cadre battalions, and in peace, time serving only at 
home ; (c) The disbandment of the Royal Garrison Regiment ; 
(a) The men for “ general service” to be enlisted for nine 
years with the colours, and three with the reserve ; (e) Those 
for the cadre battalions to engage for two years with the 
colours and six in the Reserve ; (f) The formation of large 
depots at which the general service recruits will be trained ; 
(g) The reduction of the present expensive and _ inefficient 


* These figures have since been considerably modified by Mr. Arnold- 
Forster. 
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regimental depdts ; (z) A considerable reduction in the Militia 
and Volunteers. 

The objects in view are: (1) Economy ; (2) To reduce our 
demands on the recruiting market and thus raise the general 
standard of our recruits; (3) To ensure the effective strength 
of battalions on foreign service; (4) To give us a small 
striking force at home readily available without calling out the 
Reserves ; (5) Tosecure a large reserve of short-service soldiers 
for the expansion of the home or cadre battalions ; (6) To rid 
us of inefficient or useless units. 

With all these objects we may heartily concur, even if we do 
not agree with the proposed means of obtaining them. Experi- 
ence has shown us that the present terms of enlistment are not 
suitable to the conditions of the British Empire. We have 
learnt, to our cost, that the recent increase of pay coupled with 
those conditions was to a great extent money wasted. Most of 
us too will gladly hail the proposal to form large training 
depots for our general service recruits. On the other hand, 
few who have had long experience of the soldier will be 
satisfied that the official scheme will give us the effective army 
which its author anticipates and which we all desire. We 
have no guarantee that an alteration in the terms of enlistment 
will, under present social conditions, give us the required 
number of men, either for general or home service, nor do its 
proposals give us even the prospect of being able to place in 
the field a reasonably effective army for offensive operations on 
a large scale in any theatre except perhaps India. 

If we assume, and it is hardly an unreasonable supposition, 
that a great cataclysm takes place in the Ottoman Empire or in 
China, and that our Indian army is not available for offensive 
operations, how are we to meet the crisis and maintain our 
interests? Our position in Egypt may be jeopardised. How 
are we going to assemble a great army in Syria or on the Nile 
to defend those interests? What forces shall we have where- 
with to meet such a crisis? We shall have at home ten 
battalions of Guards, of which seven at the most can be 
mobilised. We shall have Mr. Arnold-Forster’s striking force 

of twelve battalions at Aldershot, and we shall have forty-one 
battalions of short service men. Possibly also a few battalions 
out of the eighty-nine general service regiments abroad can be 
made available. Altogether we may, perhaps, with a great 
effort, after calling out all the Reserves, mobilise the equivalent 
of three Continental Army Corps. Is this sufficient to meet 
the might of a European army, or a combination of Powers in 
a theatre of war, which may at the same time be the scene of 
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a chaotic revolt of Islam against the West? When we re- 
member what efforts we had eventually to make in South 
Africa, few, I think, will be satisfied with such a force as three 
Army Corps. Moreover we shall have nothing to back it. The 
Militia is to be emasculated, while the attenuated Volunteer 
Force will have its proper ré/e at home. I maintain therefore 
that the scheme now before the country is not a satisfying one, 
even if its general principles are correct. Moreover, I hold 
that it ignores the very essence of National Defence, in that it 
entirely disregards the moral elements which create and foster 
the true martial instinct in a free people, and that it fails to 
recognise fully the great changes in the strategic distribution 
of the world’s forces which recent years have witnessed. 


ELEMENTARY MILITARY TRAINING FOR BOYS THE BASIS 
OF MILITARY ORGANISATION, 


In my conception of the problem successful organisation 
depends on the elementary condition that we have a healthy 
vigorous people imbued with patriotic self-denial and a just 
pride in its military traditions, and that we make the military 
forces of the Crown the true representatives of the nation, as 
they were in the days of the Black Prince and Henry V. Ido not 
mean “conscription,” for conscription in the Continental sense 
is both unnecessary and inapplicable to the special conditions 
of the British Empire. That is a point upon which men of 
nearly all shades of opinion are agreed, but I do mean the com- 
puslory training of the youth of the nation. When every 
healthy boy in the United Kingdom has been compelled by 
law to learn the rudiments of discipline and the use of arms, 
when he is fitted by early training to take his place in the 
defence of his country or its interests, when he is taught that 
the profession of arms is an honourable one, and that his first 
duty is to his country, ¢en we may be sure that the army will 
be popular, and will attract to its ranks the flower of the 
nation’s youth. That to my mind is the bedrock of military 
organisation, and our first aim should be to adapt such an 
organisation to the life of the nation. Free institutions, im- 
mense resources, splendid traditions, are all as nought unless 
we can ensure the public spirit and native valour of our people 
from that insidious decay which history has so often presented 
to us as an example and a warning of the result of great pros- 
perity coupled with the corruption induced by luxury. The 
Greek Empire under the successors of Constantine is a notable 
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example of this eternal truth!; while on the other hand the 
greatness of Greece and Rome were built on the fact that the 
youth of the country received the elements of military training 
while their minds were still receptive, their spirits enthusiastic, 
and their physique capable of improvement. I may here make 
a quotation from a Gold Medal essay of the United Service 
Institution which appears particularly apposite to this case: 


At Athens, the youth of the country was on reaching the age of eighteen 
paraded in the national theatre and there solemnly sworn in to the service of 
the State, his name being at the same time placed on the rolls of his AAy/e; at 
seventeen the Roman boy first came under the Censor’s cognisance, and was 
by him entered, as a junior, on the musters of his local century, which 
represented at once the smallest political, as well as military, unit in the 
Constitution ; while at twenty, the Spartan recruit was at length considered to 
have fulfilled the object of his existence, namely, fitness to take his place in the 
ranks of his country’s army.* 


The result of such a system was that military service was 
regarded as a privilege of citizenship, that it produced for the 
national service a splendid race of men, and that it instilled 
principles of patriotism, discipline, and self-respect. 

A similar system should be the first and highest aim of 
statesmen dealing with Army Reform. If we decide on the 
adoption of such a system we have still to consider how best 
to utilise economically and effectively the immense resources 
in men it would place at our disposal, and in so doing we shall 
have to give due weight not only to the peculiar conditions of 
the British Empire, but to the special strategic conditions result- 
ing from the present political distribution on the globe of rival 
nations and races. This is a theme which quite recently has 
been most ably dealt with by Mr. Amery in Zhe Problem of the 
Army. \n that convincing work Mr. Amery makes out a strong 
case for maintaining a considerable proportion of the army in 
South Africa as a readily available reserve for employment in 
India or the Far East. I go further, and for the same military 
reasons I would like to see a brigade of infantry posted at 
Wei-hai-wei, and a division quartered in Egypt and Cyprus, 
our Indian garrisons at unhealthy stations being concurrently 
reduced in reasonable proportion. This, however, though part 
of the general problem, and intimately connected with Army 
Organisation, is not one on which we need here dwell. It 
will simplify my task if I do not complicate the subject or 
confuse its issues with questions of distribution, and therefore 
I prefer to state the case, as it presents itself to me, on the basis 


* Gold Medal Prize Essay of the United Service Institution, 1897, by 
Captain G. F. Ellison. 
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of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s figures, with the one exception that I 
would propose to retain the Royal Garrison Regiment for 
service at stations like Gibraltar and Bermuda, where our 
general service battalions would be unsuitably employed. 


THE ROYAL GARRISON REGIMENT. 


Doubtless the Royal Garrison Regiment has been organised 
on extravagant lines, and the decision to abolish it is therefore 
not surprising; but, as Mr. Amery says,* “ the establishment of 
the Royal Garrison Regiment may be regarded, in its inception 
at least, as one of the soundest measures which Mr. Brodrick 
inaugurated.” In this view I think most soldiers concur, and 
I, at least, regard the corps as one to be mended rather than 
ended. It not only performs a useful function in our military 
organisation, but it offers an indirect inducement to soldiering 
which is not without its value. We have to recognise the fact 
that with a voluntary army considerable attention must be paid 
to the incentives we offer; and this particular incentive not 
only seems to appeal to the men, but is one we may legiti- 
mately apply without conflicting with the general principles of 
our organisation. We cannot afford to disregard such induce- 
ments, for every advance in prosperity and personal comfort 
makes it the more difficult to attract men to the service. I 
would here quote a passage from Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, which seems to me peculiarly applicable to 
ourselves : 


The resources of the Roman treasury were exhausted by the increase of pay, 
by the repetition of donations, and by the invention of new emoluments and 
indulgences, which, in the opinion of the provincial youth, might compensate 
the hardships and dangers of a military life. Yet although the stature was 
lowered, although slaves, at least by a tacit connivance, were indiscriminately 
received into the ranks, the insurmountable difficulty of procuring a regular 
and adequate supply of volunteers obliged the Emperors to adopt more 
effectual and coercive measures, 


One of those effectual measures from our point of view is 
the retention of the Royal Garrison Regiment. That useful 
corps of veterans offers an attractive form of service to the 
time-expired soldier; so, instead of disbanding it, I would 
partially meet the cost of its retention by withdrawing five 
more general service battalions from abroad and converting 
them into five cadre battalions. 


* See pages 40-42 of Zhe Problem of the Army. 
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VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENT FOR FOREIGN SERVICE A NECESSITY 
FOR THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Having stated the elementary basis on which military organ- 
isation should be founded, namely, the moral obligation of 
every free man capable of bearing arms to serve the State 
when necessary, and his training in youth to do so, let us goa 
little further with the ethics of the subject before we pass to 
concrete facts. In a State to which, by reason of its Colonies 
and distant possessions, a permanent force is indispensable, 
voluntary enlistment must be accepted as a natural and 
unavoidable condition of that force. 

True economy and every military consideration demands that enlistment 
shall be conducted on strictly voluntary lines. The best stamp of man that 
money can provide is, in fact, the cheapest soldier in the long run... . The 
number of such men that any State can raise is limited by certain immutable 
laws, and it is therefore contrary to every sound military and economic principle 
to divert such men from the task for which they are intended and fitted in 
order to employ them for purely home defence—an object which can be better 
and more cheaply compassed by reverting to a pure Militia form of service.* 

This, then, is the second elementary condition which should 
govern our military organisation ; and this, I may be permitted 
to add, has for the first time been fully recognised by a 
responsible Minister. Mr. Arnold Forster has laid down the 
principle that our own foreign service battalions must be 
limited in numbers, distinct from our home service troops, and 
receive greater emoluments and advantages. That is a definite 
gain, but I venture to think that his manner of making this 
separation has in it inherent defects. He divides the regular 
army into two portions—one for general service, the other for 
home service ; but in the latter portion he mixes up both long 
and short service regulars, thus preventing our using these 
home or cadre battalions on any but those great occasions 
when the short service reserves are mobilised ; whereas if the 
cadre battalions consisted of general service men only we could 
at least mobilise ten or twelve of them for minor occasions by 
calling out the “A” section of the Reserve. Moreover, it fails 
to give us a really great Reserve, and, as Mr. Arnold Forster 
himself hints, it is only a stepping-stone, and he looks forward 
to forming many more such battalions from the existing Militia. 
In lieu of this hybrid system,t I shall propose later in this 

* Gold Medal Prize Essay of 1897, by Captain G. F. Ellison. 

+ Apparently Mr. Arnold-Forster has now abandoned this system, and 
proposes to have instead twenty-six general service battalions at home on a 


high establishment, and seventy-one home service battalions on a low estab- 
lishment. 
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article the formation of a pure territorial Militia, available for 


general service abroad, which I would designate the Imperial 
Militia. 


A LARGE ARMY FOR WAR A NECESSITY. 


There is still a third proposition which I regard as an 
elementary one, and to which I have already indirectly alluded. 
It is that if we are going to wage /a grande guerre, and intend 
to accept to the full our great Imperial responsibilities, we 
must be prepared to mobilise many legions, and cannot rest 
content with the two or three army corps which we have 
hitherto placidly regarded as the limit of our potential endea- 
vours. No voluntary system by itself can give us such an 
army unless we first recognise the moral obligations which 
the citizenship of “no mean city” imposes on us. Now let us 
pass from the domain of theory to the realm of concrete facts 
and figures. Great Britain now musters on its rolls a regular 
infantry force, exclusive of Indian and colonial troops, of 
10 battalions Guards, 156 battalions Line, 5 battalions Royal 
Garrison Regiment—total 171 battalions, 

This force Mr. Arnold Forster proposes to reduce by four- 
teen battalions of the Line and five of the Royal Garrison 
Regiment, thus leaving us 152 battalions. Of these he pro- 
poses to employ about eighty-nine permanently abroad, the 
Guards and twelve general service battalions* at home to form 
a readily available striking force, and the remainder—forty-one 
battalions—on a reduced footing, to form the nucleus on which 
to graft our Army Reserves. These forty-one battalions * are 
in peace time to be permanently quartered at home, each with 
an establishment of 100 general service and 400 short service 
men, that is to say, of two classes in the same unit on totally 
different conditions of pay and service. Now, many of us, | 
expect, will doubt whether such an organisation is workable, 
while a still larger number will vehemently condemn the idea 
of reducing forty-one of our distinguished Line battalions to the 
status of localised cadres. Presumably second battalions of 
more recent formation will be sacrificed; but even so, imagine 
the horrified feelings of the 52nd Light Infantry, the 93rd 
Highlanders, the 103rd Dublin Fusiliers, or many another 
distinguished regiment of splendid traditions. One object 
which I shall set myself to show is that it is feasible to retain 
all these grand old regiments as general service corps with a 


* These figures have now been considerably modified by Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s most recent statement. 
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general service ré/e and yet reduce them temporarily to a low 
peace establishment, provided they are made interchangeable 
with battalions abroad and enlist only general service men. 
Instead of forty-one battalions, however, I propose to have 
forty-six at home, the extra five being obtained, as already 
explained, by retaining the Royal Garrison Regiment for ser- 
vice in colonial garrisons. This number, with the twelve at 
Aldershot, will give us fifty-eight battalions of the Line at 
home and eighty-four general service battalions abroad, so that 
it will be necessary to give each battalion some seven years at 
home to ten abroad, which would mean an annual relief of 
eight battalions or so; and as transfers would, of course, be 
freely allowed, and drafts of recruits would be regulated 
according to circumstances, the transition from one establish- 
ment to another need not be a very complicated or difficult 
matter. Indeed, it is no new experience in the British army. 
A full establishment of officers and non-commissioned officers 
for a battalion of 500 men may at first sight appear an extrava- 
gant arrangement; but I propose later to show how that 
establishment can be fully utilised to the best advantage. The 
Infantry of the Line, excluding the Royal Garrison Regiment 
and the proposed depots, will, under these conditions, consist 
of about 120,000 men. This force with the colours will 
necessitate our having some 15,000 recruits at the proposed 
depots, and will give us a reserve of about 35,000 men, of 
which 23,000 would be required on mobilisation to complete 
the war establishment of the forty-six battalions at home. We 
shall then, on mobilisation, be able to despatch from home, 
including the Guards, some sixty-five battalions, or, say, five 
divisions,* of seasoned, I might almost say veteran, infantry, 
without touching what we may call the second line troops, and 
without infringing what I have described as one of the ele- 
mentary principles of the problem, namely, the absolute 
separation of our permanent general service forces from the 
second line troops. These five divisions will at least suffice 
for any ordinary crisis. I now come to the crux of the whole 
question, namely, the organisation for giving a military training 
to the whole youth of the country, and for providing a com- 
paratively large number of second line troops for service 
abroad in the case of a great emergency, such as that to which 
I have already alluded. 


* I have throughout taken the division in the Indian or Continental sense, 
2.€., a tactical unit of twelve battalions with a due proportion of the other arms, 
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TERRITORIAL ORGANISATION FOR ELEMENTARY MILITARY 
TRAINING, 


The United Kingdom, with a population of 42,372,000 souls, 
is divided into sixty-nine regimental districts (including the 
Rifles), This gives an average of 614,000 per regimental dis- 
trict, but the actual numbers in a regimental district are very 
unequal. In Scotland the districts average only 447,000. In 
England the average is 646,000, while in particular cases there 
is even greater disparity. For example, the Dorsetshire dis- 
trict has only 200,000 inhabitants, while Durham has nearly 
I,200,000 ; so that it is obvious we cannot take the regimental 
district exactly as it is as the unit of organisation, but having 
the district we can adapt ourselves to it, giving each regimental 
district one, two, or three subsidiary units according to its 
population. Thus an average district might have two units, a 
small one like Dorsetshire or Berkshire one unit, and a big 
district like Durham three units. The total number of these 
units would probably be about 150, with an average population 
of 280,000. Let me now endeavour to describe briefly what 
functions these units would perform. I have said that the 
primary object we should keep in view is the military training 
of the whole youth of the country, and to effect this some 
territorial organisation is of course necessary. The numbers 
to be dealt with are immense, and a district of 614,000 in- 
habitants, z.e., the average military district, is too unwieldy for 
the purpose in view. I therefore propose to subdivide it as 
above into more handy units, which might be called battalion 
districts, All boys in these battalion districts over ten years of 
age should be registered and placed under the supervision of 
the training staff which I propose to create. Instruction in 
drill should be made compulsory, and the ordinary elementary 
drills comprised in squad and company drills without arms 
should be made part of the school curriculum, while in State- 
aided schools the capitation grant should depend just as much 
on physical efficiency as on mental progress. The State has 
as much right to insist on this as it has to compel every boy 
to learn to read and write. This elementary military instruc- 
tion should be given by the master, assisted and supervised by 
the training staff which I shall describe later on. Atseventeen 
years of age the boys should pass directly under that training 
staff, and during the winter half of the year they should be 
instructed in handling arms and in musketry, putting in so 
many drills and firing a prescribed course. During the 
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summer they should be concentrated for a month in any 
available barracks, or, better still, in camp, and exercised as a 
battalion, which would complete their obligatory training. 
Before going further let us see what this really means expressed 
in figures, and what training staff we shall require. 

The total annual birth-rate for boys in the United Kingdom 
is just under 600,000, of which number over 400,000 live to 
reach the age of seventeen. Of these we may assume that 
75 per cent. at least, or 300,000, are physically and mentally 
qualified for military training. Therefore there will be on an 
average in each of our district units some 2000 boys of seven- 
teen years of age coming up annually for training. During 
the winter months the training would be carried out locally in 
town and village, and the instruction spread over the whole six 
months, but at the summer camps time would necessarily be 
limited ; and as it would be unadvisable to concentrate more 
than 1000, or the strength of one battalion, at one time and 
place, it would be necessary to train the lads in batches of 800 
or 1000 atatime. The training would thus occupy two to 
four months of summer according to the numbers, and for 
this purpose the months of May, June, July, August might be 
set apart. For the training of these numbers a staff equivalent 
to that of a battalion is necessary. I therefore propose to 
allot such a staff of officers and non-commissioned officers to 
each battalion district, and to subdivide the district into eight 
sub-districts, or company districts. The staff of a battalion 
district might be one lieutenant-colonel ; two majors; one 
adjutant; one quartermaster; one sergeant-major; one 
quartermaster-sergeant ; two privates (clerks and storemen) : 
while the staff for a company district might be one captain ; 
two lieutenants ; one colour-sergeant; four sergeants ; eight 
lance-sergeants and corporals; one bugler (and storeman) ; 
two privates (clerks and storemen). 

It will be useful if I here give a concrete example, showing 
how this part of the scheme would work ; and in order to do 
so I take the Hampshire, or 37th Regimental District, and I 
select this particular district because for various reasons 
Hampshire is a part of England well known to many. 

Hampshire has a population of 768,000, consequently to 
this area two battalion districts would be allotted. One might 
embrace the Isle of Wight, and the western half of the county 
—i.e., the New Forest, Southampton, and Andover. The 
other, the eastern half of Hampshire, including Portsmouth, 
Winchester, and Basingstoke. The headquarters of the former 
would be at Southampton, of the latter at Portsmouth. Each 
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battalion district would be subdivided into eight company 
sub-districts proportionately to the population. Thus the Isle 
of Wight with 82,000 inhabitants would have two companies 
allotted to it, one for the eastern half and one for the western. 
Let us examine the working of a company sub-district, taking 
the eastern half as an example. The company headquarters 
would naturally be at Ryde. Here we should have the captain, 
the colour-sergeant, the bugler, and the two privates. The 
captain’s work of course would lie in the general supervision 
of the whole company area, his subordinate staff being par- 
ticularly entrusted with the charge of the company office and 
the company storeroom. The remainder of the company 
establishment would carry out the executive duties, ze. the 
supervision of schoolboy training, and the instruction of the 
seventeen-year old lads whom it will be convenient to speak of 
as cadets, in order to differentiate them from the boys under 
seventeen. The distribution of the company may be ex- 
emplified thus : 


Half-Companies each Sections each under a Squads each under a 
under a Lieutenant. Sergeant. Lance-Sergt. or Corpl. , 
— ibaa io Skee 

Ryde | 
ie 3 Ke on samen 
| Ryde 
| 
| Ryde. — ‘él secrete 
Brading, Bembridge, | 
| Brading. ——————_—_—__—— 
| : Seaview, &c. 
| Ventnor. 
Ventnor. = 
| Bonchurch. 

Ventnor. —_—— 
Shanklin. 

Sandown. ——— 
Sandown. 


The whole of this area has a population of about 42,000, 
consequently in this particular sub-district there would be at 
school nearly 3000 boys between the ages of ten and seventeen, 
whose training, under their own masters, this establishment 
would supervise, while some 300 physically efficient cadets 
would annually reach the age when they would come directly 
under the training staff of the company for instruction in drill 
and musketry. In the summer a battalion camp would be 
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formed, say in the New Forest, and the whole 300 cadets would 
be sent in batches of one hundred at a time to go through a 
month’s instruction in camp with the other companies of the 
battalion. The lad’s training as a cadet would now be com- 
pleted ; and we may confidently hope, not only that his physique 
and carriage will have been improved, but also that habits of 
order and discipline will have been instilled, that he will have 
acquired some amount of proficiency in the use of firearms, 
and that he will be inspired, if not with a desire for military 
service, at least with a patriotic sense of his duty to his country, 
and a pride in its military institutions. Of course at the 
battalion camp, the cadet would get free rations but no pay, 
personal issues of uniform might be limited to a pair of boots, 
all other necessary clothing and equipment, such as blankets, 
great-coat, blouse, cap, belt, haversack, water-bottle, &c., 
would, unless the cadet chose to pay for them himself, be 
simply issued on loan from company stores. Special arrange- 
ments might be made for boys of the public school class. 
Their preliminary instruction could be completed in their school 
cadet corps, the final battalion training being carried out by 
concentrating several such corps. 


MILITARY OBLIGATIONS. 


We now come to the next phase in the young citizen’s life. 
At the end of the cadet training, or at all events before attaining 
his nineteenth year, every cadet should be compelled to elect 
for either : 


I, The Navy or Marines, 
II, The Army. 
Ill. The Imperial Militia. 
IV. The County Militia or Yeomanry. 
V. The Volunteers, 
(VI. The Imperial Militia Reserve.) 
VII. The County Militia Reserve. 


The term of service under these various heads might be 
respectively : 


For I. As at present. 
II. Nine years’ colour service and three years’ Army 
Reserve service. 
III. Six years, plus six years in either IV., V., VI., or VII. 
at option. 
Six years, plus six years in either V. or VII. 


IV 
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V. Optional, but with liability to complete twelve years 
in VII. 

VI. Completion of twelve years’service for those originally 
enlisted in III. No annual training required, and 
no pay given. 

VII. Twelve years. No training exacted, but liability to 
be called out for service in IV., or V. if preferred, in 
the event of invasion or other great emergency. 


Under these conditions every British citizen would be liable 
to give his services to the State up to about the age of thirty ; 
and though service in the County Militia Reserve would, under 
normal circumstances, be only nominal, the fact of having 
undergone the cadet training above described would greatly 
facilitate the incorporation of the Militia Reservist with other 
organisations. 

The Imperial Militia is an entirely new organisation, which I 
shall describe at length. It is devised to take the place of Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s short service cadre battalions, but with a 
difference. Under the War Minister’s scheme the cadre 
battalion will consist of three classes : (1) A small proportion 
of long service soldiers ; (2) A number of short service soldiers ; 
(3) Short service reservists to complete the war establishment. 
Under the scheme I am about to propose all except the officers 
and sergeants will be men serving under precisely the same 
conditions of service in a pure Militia organisation, raised on a 
territorial basis and affiliated to the Line. 


THE IMPERIAL MILITIA. 


I have in the preceding pages outlined a scheme for giving 
elementary military training to the youth of the country in what 
I have styled “ Battalion Districts.” Those battalion districts 
offer a basis on which to form territorial battalions of Militia 
under conditions which will enable them to be used for general 
or Imperial service at least as readily as skeleton regular bat- 
talions dependent for expansion on the Army Reserve, These 
battalions I propose to call “Imperial Militia,” in contra- 
distinction to the County Militia, and to affiliate them to the 
territorial regiments of the Line. As I have, for administrative 
purposes, divided each regimental district into one or more 
battalion districts, according to population, so there would be 
in each regimental district one or more battalions of Imperial 
Militia, and an aggregate of about 150 such battalions in the 
United Kingdom. 
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These battalions would be composed of officers and sergeants 
from the battalion districts, that is to say those ranks would 
consist of professional soldiers, while the rest of the rank and 
file would be men specially enlisted for six years in the Imperial 
Militia. 

As I have already stated, every cadet would, on completion 
of his cadet training, have to assume some form of military 
obligation, amongst which I named the Imperial Militia, service 
in which would be subject to the following conditions: 
(1) Liability to serve in any part of the world ; (2) Six months’ 
preliminary training, with a regular unit in the first year of 
service ; (3) One month’s annual training with the Imperial 
Militia battalion; (4) Pay at one shilling per diem during 
training ; (5) Reserve pay at sixpence per diem for the rest of 
the year ; (6) Pay at general service rates if mobilised for war 
or foreign service, 

As regards (2). The preliminary training should be put in 
with one of the forty-six home service cadre battalions of the 
regular army between April 15 and October 15. As these 
cadre battalions are only to be 500 strong, there should be no 
difficulty in attaching 500 or even 600 young men to each, 
which would permit of some 25,000 being annually trained. 
This, on the basis of a six years’ engagement, would give us, 
including officers and sergeants, just about 150,000 men, 
Such a system offers the following advantages : 

(a) The “general service” cadre battalions would be at 
war strength for six months, and thus have full scope for their 
own military training ; (4) The militiaman would get his pre- 
liminary training under the same conditions that the general 
service soldier now does, and would be turned out a thoroughly 
efficient soldier ; (c) No extra expense is incurred for a training 
staff ; (¢) Some small proportion might be attracted by the 
glamour of military life to enlist for general service. 

Now let us consider (3)—the annual training. Seven 
years’ elementary instruction as a boy, the further instruc- 
tion as a cadet, and finally the six months’ preliminary 
training with a regular battalion should give us in a 
military sense “the finished article,” a fully trained recruit, 
imbued with the true military spirit and traditions. For 
such a recruit one month’s annual training should suffice to 
ensure his continued efficiency. This should be carried out 
with the unit in which he is to be enlisted, that is to say with 
his own territorial battalion. Let us again take the West 
Hampshire battalion as our example. In that area about 
2500 cadets would be passing out of the cadet battalion every 
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year. If only eight per cent. of that number elect to join the 
Imperial Militia it will on a six-year basis of service give us an 
effective battalion of tooo men after allowing for annual 
depreciation and deducting the number undergoing their 
preliminary training. We may, I think, fairly anticipate that 
eight per cent. at least would be forthcoming on the terms 
proposed. As the cadet training would be over by the end of 
August the permanent staff of the West Hampshire District 
would be available for the annual training of its Imperial 
Militia battalion from, say, September 15 to October 15, and 
the same camps or barracks that were used by the cadet 
battalions would then be available for the Imperial Militia, 
though, where possible, it would be better to concentrate this 
Militia by brigades. 

As to the officers for this battalion, they are already avail- 
able, as each battalion district has :—1 lieutenant-colonel, 
2 majors, 8 captains, 16 lieutenants, 1 adjutant, 1 quarter- 
master. Of these, however, I would leave one field officer 
and one officer per company for administrative purposes 
within the battalion district. This would still leave for the 
training or for the mobilisation of the Imperial Militia 
battalion 2 field officers, 16 company officers, 1 adjutant, 
1 quartermaster, all of whom would be professional soldiers 
on the active list. The other 8 subalterns for the Imperial 
Militia battalion I would find in the manner contemplated by 
Mr. Arnold Forster for his cadre line battalion. In the same 
way from the Battalion District Staff of 105 non-commissioned 
officers, I would detail the 42 required to fill the following 
positions: 1 sergeant major, 1 quartermaster-sergeant 
(temporary), 8 colour sergeants (temporary), 32 sergeants or 
lance-sergeants ; thus leaving 63 non-commissioned officers 
for duty in the administrative district and as a reserve on 
which to draw. The corporals for the Imperial Militia 
battalion would be obtained from its ranks by selection. 
Thus, generally speaking, the officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the battalion would be professional soldiers, eight 
subalterns only and all the corporals being militiamen. 

Having described the organisation of both the battalion 
district and its Imperial Militia battalion, I must add a few 
words regarding the Battalion District Staff, on whose efficiency 
and zeal so much will depend. The duties and raison d’étre 
of this staff will be : (1) To register all boys over ten years of 
age within the district ; (2) To inspect all boys’ schools and 
supervise the elementary instruction in drill without arms by 
the school staff ; (3) To train the cadets, 2.2, lads of seven- 
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teen years of age, during the six winter months in musketry, 
the handling of arms, company drill, &c.; (4) To form the 
instructional staff for the cadet battalions formed during the 
summer months ; (5) To provide officers and sergeants for 
the Imperial Militia battalion when called out for training in 
the autumn or when mobilised. 

It is obvious that for these purposes a highly trained body 
of professional soldiers is necessary, and not merely a collection 
of officers who want to enjoy a period of easy soldiering at 
home, or of non-commissioned officers who are not smart 
enough for their own regiments. It is therefore unadvisable 
that any but officers on the active list should be appointed to 
these battalion districts. As regards the company officers it 
is useless appointing half-fledged subalterns from line 
battalions to perform these duties, they are mostly zu statu 
pupillari themselves. What we need are experienced soldiers 
of the sergeant-major type ; and here, it seems to me, we have 
a magnificent opening for the promotion and employment of 
deserving non-commissioned officers. The Hampshire 
Regiment, for example, would under present conditions find it 
hard to provide all the officers required for its two battalion 
districts, but if we open the door to promotion from the ranks 
the difficulty would soon vanish, as the very fact of these 
numerous billets at home would attract to the service a number 
of men of a superior class who now, seeing no career before 
them in the army, do not enter it. Of course with the whole- 
sale promotions from the ranks involved in this scheme, it 
would also be necessary to establish some sort of special 
training college for non-commissioned officers, such as they 
have in Germany, where the non-commissioned officer would 
qualify in special subjects before being eligible for a commis- 
sion, 

Again, the proposed system would offer an extensive opening 
for non-commissioned officers as such, and also for a certain 
number of privates, so that the existing difficulty of providing 
employment for soldiers at the end of their twelve years’ 
engagement would be met to a very great extent. With 150 
battalion districts we should have an establishment of :— 


150 lieutenant-colonels 
300 majors . 
150 adjutants 
150 quartermasters 
1200 captains 
2400 lieutenants . 


4350 Officers. 
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150 sergeant-majors . , 
1200 colour-sergeants . ‘ . ; fh 
4800 sergeants . ; : _ [45:900 non-com. officers. 
9600 lance-sergeants and corporals_ . 

1200 buglers ~ 9 : 
2700 privates _ f 3:900 rank and file 
Total 24,150 officers and men. 


This is quite a small army in itself, but it gives us the 
machinery for giving an elementary military training to the 
youth of the country; it also provides the battalion and 
company staffs for 150,000 men, a number equivalent to the 
Infantry of six Army Corps, though naturally we should 
utilise a large proportion for relieving Line regiments in India 
or the Colonies, mobilising only a certain portion by divisions ; 
the net result, however, would be the same, the field army 
would be increased by so many battalions. The expense of 
this large staff might be partially met by reducing each of the 
Line battalions not on the Indian establishment, the Guards and 
the battalions of the Royal Garrison Regiment by 100 men 
each, that is to say, by 10,500 men in all. This reduction in 
strength being compensated for, if necessary, by reverting to 
eight years’ service with the colours instead of nine, and so 
increasing the Reserves. The cost of the 150,000 Imperial 
Militia would at least be partially counterbalanced by the 
disappearance of Mr. Arnold Forster’s 60,000 short service 
soldiers, who, man for man, would cost nearly twice as much 
as the Imperial Militia. Further, we should have considerable 
savings on the Militia vote, as with universal military training 
in force there would be no necessity for the special preliminary 
training of the Militia, the cadet training having taken its place. 
Finally, if the expense of maintaining 150,000 Imperial Militia 
were considered prohibitive, we could cut down the strength 
to 100,000, or 75,000, or any number necessary to ensure 
financial equilibrium ; but in that case the battalion organisa- 
tion of the Imperial Militia would not harmonise with that of 
the battalion district, and we should thus lose the advantages 
of a simple territorial organisation. It is, however, essentially 
a question of ways and means. If we cannot afford perfection 
we must content ourselves with less. 


THE COUNTY MILITIA AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 


On this subject I will only say a few words. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster would like to abolish the Militia altogether, or at least 
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to transform entirely the character of so much of the Militia 
as may be retained. Many soldiers will agree with the Secre- 
tary of State for War ; but the feeling of the country appears 
to be opposed to so radical a change, and we are bound to 
recognise and accept that sentiment. The County Militia might 
still be capable of rendering useful service. If the whole of 
the Imperial Militia were withdrawn from foreign service the 
County Militia would be ready to hand for garrison duties at 
our ports and arsenals, They will also provide an organisation 
for the incorporation of larger numbers than we could other- 
wise deal with, and after prolonged embodiment they would 
act as feeders to our armies in the field, just as they did in 
1815, in 1854, and again in 1900. Finally, they and the 
Volunteers will together constitute a sufficient force within the 
three Kingdoms to give some feeling of security to those who 
mistrust the capacity of the navy to defend our shores from 
invasion. Moreover, the measures proposed by Mr. Arnold 
Forster for increasing the efficiency of the auxiliary forces will 
surely enhance that confidence, while universal service of the 
nature I have depicted cannot fail to banish all such alarms, 
as in any untoward event we could call to arms enormous 
masses of men brought up from boyhood to recognise that 
patriotism demands something more than jingo demonstrations, 
men who, at least, have had some training in the use of arms, 
and whose minds were imbued in youth with the value of 
order, discipline and organisation. 


SUMMARY. 


I will now summarise the results for which we may hope 
from the system I have sketched. 

(1) The whole youth of the country will have been trained 
to arms before reaching the age of eighteen. This cannot but 
affect favourably its physique, while reviving the military spirit 
of the nation. 

(2) We shall have abroad only professional soldiers serving 
under long service conditions, viz., 84 Line Battalions and the 
Royal Garrison Regiment. 

(3) We shall have at home available for ordinary occasions 
of warfare (2) The Guards; (6) Mr. Arnold Forster’s “ Strik- 
ing Force” of 12 battalions ; (c) A cadre force of 46 Line 
Battalions capable of expansion by calling out the Army 
Reserve, 

The above would enable us to form at least five divisions. 
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(4) We shall have 150 (?) battalions of Imperial Militia 
available for general service, but reserved for great emergen- 
cies. This at need would give us the Infantry for 10 or 12 
divisions. 

(5) We shall have the County Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers for garrisoning our ports and arsenals, and for the 
internal defence of the country. 

(6) We shall have a great Reserve of partially trained men 
to feed the above named forces. 

(7) We shall have provided the professional general ‘service 
soldier who chooses to re-engage with suitable avenues for 
employment up to the age at which pension is admissible. We 
thus offer him a career which the army, under present con- 
ditions, does not do. 

(8) We shall have afforded a grand opening for honourable 
employment to a superior class of young men, who, seeing no 
prospect in the army, do not now enlist. 

(9) We shall have avoided the necessity for any radical 
charige in the composition or character of our regular Infantry 
and of the County Militia. 

(10) We shall above all have popularised the army and 
have made military service a national institution on purely 
British lines. 

These results seem to me to be worth paying for ; and Iam 
convinced that if the country feels it is getting some real 
return for its money it will not grudge it for the army any 
more than for the navy. What the British public does resent 
is having to pay a big bill without any adequate return. 

If a country like France pays £40,000,000 sterling for its 
naval and military defence, a wealthy nation like the British 
can well afford to pay its £70,000,000. Moreover, the differ- 
ence is really the price we have to pay for escaping all the 
evils of conscription. That price is after all less than fifteen 
shillings per head, a small sum to pay for our immunity, pro- 
vided we can show an effective force, one which can and will 
uphold our honour and interests, and guarantee our freedom 
against a world in arms. That, after all, is the whole vazson 
d’étre of a National Army, and to secure that end is the desire 
alike of the Government, the Army, and the Nation. 


E. G. BARROW, 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 


RECENT controversies, arising, apparently, out of an opinion 
expressed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, have had the effect 
of calling public attention to the vexed question of Sunday 
observance. There can hardly be any doubt but that many 
serious-minded people are becoming somewhat anxious for the 
national future, not only on account of our luxury-loving habits 
and devotion to amusement, but also because these things are 
most keenly pursued on what has come to be regarded as, 
primarily, the day of rest, This tendency is only one symptom 
out of many which serve to recall the decadent days of ancient 
Rome. If instead of gladiators we have jockeys and profes- 
sional footballers, the parallel holds good in other things. That 
there is a lamentable decay of moral earnestness and public 
spirit goes without saying, and that along with our increasing 
frivolity there is a corresponding increase in vicious pastimes is 
equally indisputable. It may not be long before the tide turns ; 
but in the meantime the evil has to be reckoned with, and a 
wise attitude taken by those who have their country’s welfare 
at heart. So far from being the day of rest Sunday is becom- 
ing the most boisterous day of the week ; it is the day when the 
rich man gives his choicest parties, and the day when the poor 
man gets drunk in the company of his boon companions. It 
is the day of social intercourse, from golfing engagements to 
prayer-book parade. In fact, it is the day of amusement far 
excellence, and that it is not more so is due less to public senti- 
ment than to the existing state of the law. 

Are these tendencies quite as bad as they look? If they are, 
shall we continue to rely upon the arm of the law and keep 
picture-galleries and museums shut, or shall we try something 
else? A little clear thinking is required, and history may help 
us to do it. 

To begin with, the very word Sabbath, which especially in 
Scotland is often held to be synonymous with Sunday, did not 
originally mean a day of rest, but simply a stopping time. It 
was the last day of the week, not the first, and may have been 
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borrowed by Israel from the social and religious customs of 
surrounding peoples. But whether derived from Judea or Baby- 
lonia it is pretty clear that its original purpose was to put a 
term to ordinary duties and afford a change from ordinary 
burdens and care. When Jesus said the Sabbath was made for 
man not man for the Sabbath He uttered that which was 
historically true, but had been forgotten by the religious leaders 
of His own day. It may even have been a day of social re- 
laxation. We read, for example (Hosea ii. 11) a prophet’s 
denunciation of an idolatrous people, “I will also cause all her 
mirth to cease, her feast days, her new moons, and her Sabbaths, 
and all her solemn feasts.” Not improbably the religious 
exercises associated with it may often have been licentious and 
degrading, and no doubt the later strictness of Rabbinical law 
on Sunday observance was due to the fact that the Jewish people 
were constantly tending towards the imitation of the baser 
practices of kindred peoples who, like themselves, observed the 
Sabbath. In primitive times, however, the Sabbath was just 
what Jesus said it was—a means not an end—and was intended 
to be a day of release and delight in which the spirit of man 
was set free from the bondage of toil, to worship, aspire, and 
enjoy. Even under the more complex and restrictive systems 
of later centuries, this fact does not seem to have been altogether 
lost sight of. Canon Driver, quoting Montefiore’s Hibbert 
Lectures, says of this : 


It is, however, only right to observe that, in spite of the rules and restric- 
tions created by the Rabbis, the Sabbath does not seem to have been felt 
practically to be a day of burden and gloom to those living under them. The 
Sabbath is celebrated by the very people who did observe it, in hundreds of 
hymns, which would fill volumes, as a day of rest and joy, of pleasure and 
delight, a day in which man enjoys some presentiment of the pure bliss and 
happiness which are stored up for the righteous in the world tocome. To it 
such tender names were applied as the “ Queen Sabbath,” the “ Bride Sabbath,” 
and the “holy, dear, beloved Sabbath.” 


Still, at the time Jesus was born the Sabbath had ceased to 
be a means to an end, and became the end itself, so much so 
that a great part of the nation revolted from the Rabbinical 
usages, and in so doing flung over religion altogether. There 
is, in some ways, a remarkable similarity between that day and 
this. The Rabbis have their representatives in the earnest 
religious preceptors of the present day, who look upon the 
Christian Sabbath as the one bulwark against moral bankruptcy 
on the part of the nation; the publicans and sinners (some of 
them like Matthew, rolling in wealth) are the great crowd who, 
whether they have any religious ideas or not, are at any rate 
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determined not to keep the Sabbath according to the earnest 
man’s notions as to how it should be kept. True we have got 
beyond the absurdities of legalism, with its thirty-nine classes of 
prohibited actions, such, for instance, as the one pertaining 
to tooth-ache. ‘He who has the tooth-ache must not rinse 
his teeth with vinegar (and spit it out again ; for this would be 
to apply a medicine) ; but he may wash them as usual (and 
swallow the vinegar, for this would be like merely taking food).” 
The action of Jesus in healing the sick on the Sabbath Day 
and that of His disciples in plucking the ears of corn broke the 
rules which forbade receiving medical aid on the Sabbath unless 
life was in danger, and that which also forbade harvesting— 
vide Professor Cheyne in Encyclopedia Biblica. But we are now 
in the presence of One who not only repudiated the Rabbinical 
regulations without throwing over religion, but who did what 
He did in the name of religion. There is an interesting saying 
attributed to Him in some versions of St. Luke, but omitted in 
the canonical Gospel: ‘On the same day (Luke vi. 4), when He 
saw one at work in the fields, He said to him: Man, if thou 
knowest what thou art doing thou art blessed; but if thou 
knowest not, thou art cursed and a transgressor of the law.” 
The point of the warning evidently is, that if the man was work- 
ing in defiance of what he believed to be right, and not in 
compliance with the higher law of spiritual freedom, he was 
thereby condemned as violating his own conscience, This 
seems to have been our Lord’s attitude all through in regard 
to this subject. He observed the Sabbath even conventionally, 
unless that observance conflicted with the liberty of the spiritual 
man, 

This, too, seems to have been the attitude of the early 
Christians ; those among them who were Jews seem to have 
observed the Jewish Sabbath and the first day of the week. 
St. Paul, in his large-hearted fashion, sets little store by the 
Observance of any particular day so far as its conventional 
sanction was concerned. To him all days were alike sacred ; 
it was immaterial whether a Jewish Sabbath or a Christian 
Sunday were observed, so long as the disciples took care that 
their periods of rest and recuperation were undertaken with as 
clear a conscience as their days of toil and activity. The 
practice of the Church seems to have varied very much until 
well on into the fifth century, but the tendency was to cease 
from the observance of the Jewish Sabbath, and to transfer 
social religious exercises to the first day of the week. But the 
latter was not considered a substitute for the former ; it was 
observed because of its own sacredness as the day of the week. 
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on which our Lord rose from the dead, and the day like« 
wise when the Holy Spirit descended at Pentecost. No 
Christian felt himself bound by Jewish legalism in keeping the 
Lord’s Day as it now came to be called. It was a day of 
gladness, a festal day, a day of freedom and elasticity. Its 
manner of celebration depended wholly upon the view which 
the particular Christian took of life as a whole. As far as 
circumstances permitted, ordinary avocations were put aside, 
but there was no savour of puritanical gloom in the way the 
time was employed. Holy Day then meant very much what 
holiday means now, so long as vicious taint was excluded from 
social joy. 

In later Christian history this aspect of Sunday observance 
prevailed until the Reformation. So far as we can judge from 
legislation its chief value, both to Church and State consisted 
in the fact that it was a break in the round of drudgery, an 
opportunity for relaxing the strain of life and familiarising the 
soul with higher things. The first of such legislation is in the 
Constitutions of Constantine the Great, and imposes Sunday 
closing of courts of justice, and workshops, and enjoins rest 
from labour upon inhabitants of towns.’ So far, however, 
there is not much tendency to confound the old Jewish Sabbath 
with the new Christian Sunday. After the time of Justinian 
the Constitutions on the subject are more stringent and de- 
tailed; certain works of necessity were permissible, but the 
rule was that Sunday was a day of release and brightness alike 
for master and slave, for public and private citizen. As might 
be expected, it was the principal day for public united worship, 
but it had other uses which were not held incompatible, and in 
these opportunity for social intercourse held a conspicuous 
place. It is true that theatre and circus exhibitions were pro- 
hibited, but that was less because of the sacro-sanct character 
of the day than because of the labour they entailed. 

In England the practice of the Roman Empire, which had 
the countenance of the Church in our own country, was from 
the first the rule, as the late Bishop Stubbs has shown. The 
Anglo-Saxon laws commanded the keeping of Sunday as a 
holy day, which meant giving up work, but not by any means 
giving up games. From Anglo-Saxon times onwards to the 
Tudors legislation is fairly constant on the same lines; trade 
was interdicted, but amusements were not. Thus in the 
reigns of Richard II. and Henry IV. Parliament directed that 
national sports should be held on that day, but with the 
advent of the Reformation things changed. The stricter 
reformers looked upon Sunday much as the Jewish ecclesiastical 
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authorities of the time of Christ looked upon the Sabbath. It 
is significant that the word Sabbath does not appear in 
ecclesiastical legislation before the sitting of the Long Parlia- 
ment. It was provided in Elizabethan statutes that 


All manner of persons within the Church of England shall celebrate and 
keep the Lord’s day, commonly called Sunday, according to God’s holy will 
and pleasure and the orders of the Church of England prescribed in that 
behalf, that is, in hearing the word of God read and taught, in private and 
public prayers, in acknowledging their offences to God and the amendment ot 
the same, in reconciling themselves charitably to their neighbours where 
pleasure hath been, in oftentimes receiving the communion of the body and 
blood of Christ, in visiting the poor and sick, using all godly and sober 
conversation. 


Here we have plain evidence of a new spirit and a new 
tendency indicative of the presence of a new religious force 
known as Puritanism. The greater part of English religious 
and social history for a century following is made up of conflict 
between the austere moral ideal of Puritanism and the older 
faith and practice which it never entirely supplanted, It is 
probably not too much to say that the stronger and nobler 
elements in our national Church to-day are more the result of 
Puritanism than of any other one factor, and yet Puritanism 
has never really represented England as a whole. That this is 
the case is apparent from the history of the question of Sunday 
observance under the Stuart Kings. To the Puritan the Christian 
Sunday meant substantially the same thing as the later Jewish 
Sabbath. In Scotland the Puritan ideal completely gained the 
day after a long struggle ending in the expulsion of the second 
James and the final establishment of Presbyterianism—the 
Puritan ideal I say advisedly, although Puritan and Covenanter 
did not agree any too well when they came into close quarters 
with each other. In England the Puritan success was never 
so complete, but it was strong enough to lay a very strong hand 
upon some features of English life such as the institution known 
all over the world as the English Sunday. Our brief historic 
retrospect makes it fairly clear that these men of the Old 
Testament have handed down to us a mode of keeping Sunday 
which is much nearer to later Judaism than it was to early 
Christianity. The first of our Stuart monarchs ran a tilt against 
their principle in the publication of a Book of Sports in 1618. 
In this enactment King James gave his royal authority to his 
faithful subjects to exercise themselves after divine service on 
Sunday in dancing, archery, leaping, vaulting, May games, and 
setting up of Maypoles. Charles the First followed somewhat 
upon the same lines, except that he restricted people within the 
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bounds of their own parishes for their amusements. How 
complete the Puritan revolt was against these practices may be 
inferred from a comparison between the Book of Sports and the 
ordinances in force in the New England settlements a little 
later. There Puritanism had untrammelled sway, and legislated 
against any and every sort of Sunday indulgence that could be 
thought of. If a descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers had his hat 
blown off by the wind on his way to church he was permitted 
to run after it, but only on condition that he ran reverently ! 
No doubt the mode of running was keenly watched by eyes 
jealous for the sanctity of the Sabbath. What would those 
stern old custodians of sober behaviour think of Sunday cycling, 
or, worse still, the Sunday motor car ? 

Yet on the question of Sunday trading neither Puritan nor 
Covenanter were any stricter than the Stuart Kings; and this, 
in part, explains, probably, why at the present time there is little 
or no attempt in England to encourage seven-day trading or 
even seven-day journalism. On the contrary, it seems not 
improbable that before long we may manage to apply to 
England what exists in nearly every other part of the British 
Empire, Sunday closing of public-houses, 

In this rapid survey of the history of a subject which is now 
being revived in our midst by the habits of our golfing Prime 
Minister and the ecclesiastical comment they have excited, we 
have, at any rate,{the advantage of the experience of our fore- 
fathers to go upon. It is undoubtedly only too true, as many 
morally earnest pessimists (some of them by no means religious) 
assure us, that the present is in certain ways a decadent age. 
Our countrymen are too fond of pleasure, and have too little 
care for the serious side of life ; they are selfish in their pursuit 
of it, and to obtain it they sacrifice many of the things that 
made England noble in her greater days. The world, the 
flesh, and the devil have it their own way amongst both rich and 
poor. There is a decline in high enthusiasms and of belief in 
ideals. As Mr. Morley points out in his Lzfe of Gladstone, the 
spirit of the men of the last century was vastly different from 
that of the men who are their successors to-day. The earnest 
hopefulness and buoyancy of the men who made the Revolution 
of 1848, who brought about the great Crystal Palace 
Exhibition, and achieved Italian freedom, prove them to have 
been of another sort from those who allow {Armenians and 
Bulgarians to be slaughtered like sheep without lifting a finger 
to save them. Men’s hearts were then full of a great hopeful- 
ness concerning a glorious future for the civilised world—now 
what are they full of ? Self-indulgence is the order of the day, 
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Watch the crowd outside an ordinary theatre and you will get 
your answer. Few people care to take much trouble about 
anything ; the word sacrifice has ceased to have any glow; 
impersonal interests have ceased to have much power. Saddest 
of all, perhaps, to the lover of his country is the present mood 
of a considerable part of our working class population. 

Two-thirds of the national drink bill is incurred by the working 
man. His keenest struggles are for shorter hours and better 
wages, but not that he may employ them for higher ends. He 
is often lazy, unthrifty, improvident, sometimes immoral, foul 
mouthed, and untruthful. Unlike the American worker he 
has comparatively little aspiration or ambition. 

Conscientiousness is a virtue conspicuous by its rarity. 
Those who have had close dealings with the British working 
man know he needs watching, or work will be badly done, and 
the time employed upon it will be as long as he can get paid 
for. It is as Ruskin puts it, that joy in labour has ceased under 
the sun. The worker does not work for the work’s sake, but 
for the pay’s sake, and his principal aim is to work as little as 
possible and get as much as possible both in money and leisure, 
Such a working man’s Sunday, therefore, is exactly what we 
should expect, a day of idle self-indulgence or drunken 
rowdyism. He does not go to church, and the churches are 
blamed for it; but his reason for abstention is not because his 
ethical standard is higher than the churchgoer’s—far otherwise. 
These are facts the statement of which may be unpopular, but 
which there is no gainsaying. Let it be understood that as 
stated here they are not intended to apply to working men as a 
whole, but to large classes among them, which classes it is to 
be feared constitute a majority. Some of their own leaders 
know these facts well enough, and occasionally are manly and 
fearless enough to state them—witness the candid criticisms of 
Mr. John Burns, M.P. There is, thank heaven, another and 
higher type of working man. May his tribe increase! 

It is evident, therefore, that as far as Sunday observance is 
concerned we have Paganism at both ends of the social scale ; 
and few will be prepared to say that the prevailing tendency 
makes for moral and intellectual benefit to the community, 
Give religious indifference and the craving for self-indulgence 
their full fling, and the mora/ of the nation cannot but suffer. 

Yet what are we to do? Restrictive enactments are no 
remedy, and a restoration of the typical Puritan Sabbath is 
neither possible nor really in keeping with the spirit of 
Christianity, as we have already seen. A day of rest and a day 
of restraint do not mean the same thing. To place an embargo 
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upon simple social pleasures is to act in the spirit of Jewish 
legalism, rather than in that of the Founder of Christianity. 
Appeal to law as little as possible if you would seek to liberate 
the human spirit. But for all that the will of the community 
has a right to make itself felt collectively on matters which 
affect profoundly the morals of the community. The State has 
an undoubted right to take any measures it pleases for its own 
safety, and its own safety is bound up with the preservation of 
a high standard of citizenship. It is the business of the State 
to make good citizens, and everything which conduces to that 
end is legitimate. We can put no bounds in theory to the right 
of State interference with the individual, whatever we may do 
in practice. If, for the safety of the State, and the making of 
the best type of citizenship, the community were to deem it 
necessary to establish one particular form of religion and only 
that, or to erect a liquor saloon in every street, it has a perfect 
right to do so; and, therefore, if it pleases, it can ordain a 
strict observance of Sunday for the same reason. 

But there comes a point where the very same end may be 
better secured by leaving more to the individual and less to the 
State ; and, in practice, the State has to recognise this, Every 
man has a right to such freedom as will enable him to obey the 
higher law of his own being ; that inner something which bids 
him aspire to higher, nobler life. These two rights, that of the 
State and that of the individual, are not antagonistic but com- 
plementary. The moral equilibrium is preserved by allowing 
free expression for both, and as much flexibility in institutions 
and customs as will allow each to express itself most easily 
through the other. If a man is living so that his life becomes a 
moral menace to those about him, and tends to diminish the 
standard of character in the community, the State ought to 
repress him in the interest of the rest ; and the rest, taken one 
by one, have a right to require his repression, seeing that he is a 
menace to their normal life. To permit him to act entirely as 
he pleases would mean that they could not do so, and would 
be submitting to the tyranny of the unfit, whether the trans- 
gressor be a king upon the throne or a drunken peasant on the 
street. On the other hand, for the State to establish a particular 
faith, or endow a certain number of public-houses, might be just 
as much a tyranny, and might call for a vigorous expression of 
the individual will in order to restore the equilibrium. It is the 
duty both of the individual and the State to preserve the normal 
moral standard of the community, to encourage its improvement, 
and to resist every tendency which makes against it. In practice 
these reciprocal rights and duties balance themselves exactly in 
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any free community. There is no fear of the individual being 
overwhelmed by the State, nor of the State falling at the mercy 
of individual licence. 

Here, then, is a principle which will help us in regard to the 
question of Sunday observance. Where any tendency exists 
which plainly makes for moral retrogression the State is called 
upon to interfere, otherwise a serious-minded majority would 
be victimised by a vicious minority. But when, without any 
such harmful tendency, customs move in the direction of new 
forms of social relaxation, the fullest liberty should be allowed. 
It is no tyranny which would forbid a roystering holiday-maker 
from singing lewd songs opposite the doors of home-keeping 
citizens. True it pleases him, but it displeases them and 
represents a moral set-back. If he and all like him were to 
combine to do the same thing to-morrow and insist upon their 
right to do it, some much more sacred rights would be trampled 
under foot. The State is under obligation to interfere in such 
cases to vindicate the normal standard of social life and to 
protect liberty against licence. But it should not attempt more, 
and could hardly do so without causing the very dangers it 
seeks to avoid. We can take it for granted that there will be 
no more legislative attempts either to impose by force a book of 
sports, or to repress by force the same kind of sports when 
parliamentary fashions change. There will be no more fines 
for recusancy, even though every parson in the land were 
without a congregation. The day has gone by when the 
preservation of the normal standard of public morality could 
be held to require such measures. Public opinion would 
regard them as a violation of individual liberty, and however 
desirable they might be in themselves would resent their 
enforcement by law. But there is always the reserved right to 
interfere, and this right might be exercised at any moment in 
any direction if the national wellbeing required it. 

Although, therefore, thoughtful people may deplore the 
increasing disregard of the soberer ways of observing Sunday, 
it would be absurd to call upon Parliament to resist the liberty 
of the Prime Minister in regard to golfing, or to enact that 
there shall be no more week-end dinner-parties ; much less 
can it be hoped to abolish Sunday cycling, boating, or driving, 
by the same instrumentality. The City clerk on his bicycle, 
and the working man with his boon companions on a four- 
horse vehicle, have just the same right as the Prime Minister to 
their enjoyment of the fresh air, and the noise they make on 
their way to it. Nor would anything be gained by barring 
these people out of public parks, museums and picture-galleries. 
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No harm is done to the more religious section of the com- 
munity by the fact that such large numbers of their fellow 
citizens choose to spend Sunday in other ways than church- 
going, however much the fact may be regretted. But it is 
quite otherwise if amusements become elaborated to such an 
extent as to turn Sunday into a day of toil for less fortunate 
workers. There is no injustice done to any one in prohibiting 
Sunday trading; rather it means protection for those who 
would otherwise have a seven-day week of labour, Sunday 
being the hardest day of all. 

It may be urged that this consideration should apply to the 
opening of museums, as well as to the running of Sunday trams 
and trains. Not at all. It is simply a question of staffing. If 
the public requires these things on Sunday let the public be 
prepared to pay for the extra labour involved. Every indi- 
vidual has a right to his Sunday, that is, the equivalent to 
one day’s rest a week, otherwise his liberty is being sacrificed 
to the public craving for amusement. Sunday trains and trams 
appear to have become a necessity, but it is not a necessity that 
the same men should be employed in working them day in and 
day out all the year round. Every such worker or official 
ought to be ensured a free first day of the week as often as may be 
convenient, and the equivalent thereof once in every seven days. 
Where such conditions are not observed injustice is being done, 
and the normal life of the community is suffering. The late 
Mr. Spurgeon used to say that his horses were Jews, they had 
their Sabbath on Saturday, but put in a very full day’s work 
on Sunday. 

It is from this point of view, too, that the case for the Sunday 
closing of public-houses becomes urgent. It is well known 
that those employed on licensed premises would be glad of the 
day of rest like other people ; but they cannot take it while the 
owners of tied houses and the shareholders in brewery com- 
panies insist on having them open every day in the week. Here 
is a case for public interference therefore. There are more 
things to be considered than the dividends of shareholders and 
the convenience of drinkers. Besides, has not the community 
a voice as te its own protection from annoyance on the day of 
rest, which is usually the drinker’s day of excess? Why should 
the quiet of a neighbourhood be disturbed and its moral tone 
injured by the open liquor saloon at the corner? Unfettered 
liberty may be the opposite of liberty here, as statistics prove 
only too well, England up to the present has the unenviable 
- distinction of being almost the only portion of the British 
Empire where Sunday closing is not enforced, and where in 
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consequence the convictions for drunkenness are so much more 
numerous than elsewhere on that day. 

There are considerations still higher than these. The 
present writer is one of those who hope for a return to a more 
serious mood on the part of the nation. He would gladly see 
a re-awakening of religious zeal and of moral earnestness, but 
to secure these something more is needed than municipal by- 
laws and Acts of Parliament. Complaint is made on every 
hand that church attendance is on the decline, that social life is 
everywhere becoming more and more secular, and that men 
take less and less account of God. These fears may be exag- 
gerated—probably are—but the results of the church census 
recently taken by the Dazly News go far to prove that the 
apprehension is not unjustifiable. No such statistics have ever 
been available before, and it is possible that the conclusions 
drawn from them have been somewhat over-stated. Things 
can hardly be worse with us than with the eighteenth-century 
England to which the Wesleys preached, and there is a vast 
amount of earnest self-denying religious work which will com- 
pare favourably with that of any previous century. But we 
have the Paganism too, and something should be done to coun- 
teract it. It isa false liberalism which would permit a religious 
man to speak of Sunday observance as of little importance. Let 
the churches take a more intense interest in this question, with- 
out at the same time making the mistake of the Jewish legalists 
and their Puritan imitators. ‘“ The Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath.” A broad tolerance united to intense 
moral earnestness is what is wanted for the solution of the 
problem beforeus. The fewer rules for Sunday observance the 
better, so long as purity of thought and manners can be 
acquired. Reform will come from within rather than from 
without. If the churches are alive and active, frivolous ten- 
dencies will shortly be corrected, and a more healthy movement 
of the national mind begin. 

R, J. CAMPBELL, 


SOME FURTHER REMINISCENCES OFA 
COUNTY COURT JUDGE IN IRELAND* 


IN 1872 Lord Spencer, then Lord Lieutenant, made me Judge 
of the County of Louth ; several friends urged me not to accept 
this office ; Christian, especially, told me that he had once 
sought it, but that fortune was propitious when he did not obtain 
it. “I am not Jonathan Christian,” was my reply ; I do not 
look back at my choice with regret. 

The office of County Court Judge in Ireland was created by 
Lord Clare in 1796—7, half a century before the corresponding 
office in England. The offices, if identical in name, have never- 
theless very little in common. The Irish County Court Judges 
are Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, and have a criminal jurisdic- 
tion of wide extent; no similar jurisdiction is given to their 
English brethren. The Irish County Court Judges, too, have 
almost complete control of the law in the relations of landlord 
and tenant ; the power of the English Judge is very limited in 
this respect ; the Irish County Court Judges have ample power 
in Equity, and in questions relating to titles to real property, 
which are not possessed by the English Judges. The English 
County Court Judges in fact have hardly entered the ‘sphere 
which belongs to the Superior Courts in England; the Irish 
have largely invaded this domain, and superintend the litigation 
of four-fifths of the whole community. The status of the two 
orders given is thus different ; but the chief difference has yet 
to be noted: the English County Court Judges depend on the 
Lord Chancellor ; the Irish are absolutely independent ; like 
the Superior Judges they can only be removed from their posts 
by an address, in which both Houses of Parliament concur, 
This privilege is valuable in the very highest degree, and is 
essential in the case of such a land as Ireland; I have had 
experience myself of this immense advantage. Some time 
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ago, the “Irish members,” as they are called, made a furious 
attack on me in the House of Commons because I had spoken 
fearlessly on questions relating to the United Irish League’s 
doings ; and though the House treated the onslaught with con- 
tempt, 1 am glad that my security was complete. In truth, as 
I have taken care to say a short time ago in court, I can no 
more be removed from my post, as long as I do my duty, 
than the Giant’s Causeway can be lifted up from the sea. 
‘Nationalist ” orators snarl in vain at my liberty ; indeed, to 
more than me it has been a protection. For the rest, the salary 
of the Irish County Court Judges is considerably less than that 
of the English, and an Irish County Court Judge if ill must 
pay for a deputy; these unjust anomalies ought not to 
exist. 

Louth is the smallest county of Ireland ; but it forms a tract 
of much historical interest. In the feudal age it was a frontier 
of the Anglo-Norman Pale ; as it reached Armagh it was called 
the “ Northern Gate of the Irishry,” whence the clansmen of 
the O’Neills made their forays on the conquered lands of the 
Englishry. The gentry are still partly of Anglo-Norman 
descent ; but there is a considerable admixture of Cromwellian 
settlers ; the mass of the population is of the Saxon race; the 
Celtic tongue has completely died out. Few ruins of Norman 
abbeys and castles are to be seen; parts of Louth unfold scenes 
that have largely figured in Irish annals. The famous battle- 
field on which Edward Bruce was struck down when he 
invaded Ireland is not far from the town of Dundalk ; spots 
are shown memorable for the exploits of Shane O’Neill ; tra- 
ditions of the great massacre of Cromwell still hang around 
Drogheda. The most remarkable place in the county is the 
scene of the celebrated Battle of the Boyne; not the least 
eventful of the seventeenth century, it has much that is attrac- 
tive to the student of war. You can still retrace the main 
features of the conflict, can see where William’s army made 
across the Boyne ; can note how the French occupied the pass 
of Duleek, a weak half-measure that may have caused the loss 
of the day ; can remark where the left wing of the assailants 
turned the right of King James; can behold where the Irish 
made their last stand near Donore. The memories of the battle, 
however, are faint and few; it was an hour of humiliation for 
the Irish race ; they have not forgotten it, but do not preserve 
a record of it. 

Louth is now a fertile agricultural tract, long settled and full 
of fine country seats ; Drogheda and Dundalk are both thriv- 
ing seaports, the emporia of a large trade with Glasgow and 
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Liverpool, and not without manufacturing industries of their 
own, I was Judge of Louth for rather more than six years ; 
this was one of the few periods of prosperity Ireland has known, 
and though there were symptoms of trouble beneath the surface 
of things, which a careful observer could not fail to perceive, 
no one anticipated the social upheaval that was ere long to 
come. At this time a County Court Judge was free to join in 
the social life of the gentry ; in a few years this had become 
impossible, owing to the agrarian war the Land League pro- 
voked. I knew most of the leading men of the county; was 
glad to renew my acquaintance with an old schoolfellow, was 
often a guest of a descendant of Foster, the last and perhaps 
the ablest Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, but I was 
most intimate with the late Lord Clermont, a brother of 
Chichester Fortescue, at this time Lord Carlingford ; I usually 
went from Saturday to Monday to his fine seat of Ravensdale. 
Lord Clermont was an accomplished and thoughtful man, his 
conversation was full of interest. I was struck with his fore- 
bodings as to the fortune of his own order. His family had 
held forfeited lands of the O’Neills for centuries, yet he used to 
say that he felt a stranger to the people whom he had befriended 
through life. These views were not then generally entertained ; 
time was soon to show many an Irish gentleman, however kindly 
and good a landlord, that they contained only too much truth. 

I held the sittings of my court at Drogheda and Dundalk, 
and at a little village of the name of Ardee; not far from the 
swampy plains where the army of Schomberg almost perished 
in the campaign of 1689 in Ireland. Drogheda is a county of 
a town in itself ; the Catholic Corporation still possesses a silver 
mace given the Protestants by William III. a short time after 
his triumph on the Boyne. Dundalk still shows in some of its 
streets the fallen ascendency of the great Orange House of 
Roden, but it abounds in Catholic religious houses, such has 
been the revolution Ireland has gone through. I had a very 
pleasant Quarter Sessions Bar in Louth ; we never had a word 
of dispute. I was entertained by the members when I left the 
county, and received more commendation than probably I 
deserved, I had also an exceedingly agreeable colleague in a 
first magistrate, the brother of Judge Keogh. We often dined 
and had walks together ; his shrewd and happy conversation 
was rich withhumour. The litigation in Louth, as in most parts 
of Ireland, mainly revolved, so to speak, around the land. It 
was chiefly concerned with the relations of landlord and tenant. 
Several railways, however, intersect the country. I had many 
cases dealing with railway law; the trade of Drogheda and 
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Dundalk give birth to suits involving shipping and mercantile 
contracts. Questions of some difficulty thus sometimes arose ; 
special days were fixed for the hearing of these. Two counsel, 
then rapidly rising at the Bar, Andrew Porter, now Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland, and the late Judge Monroe, a distinguished 
lawyer, used—Dez ex machind—to come from the Four Courts, 
and argue them with characteristic skill, Few of these cases, 
however, were of enduring interest ; they generally related to 
the liability of existing railway lines, for losses occurring to 
passengers and goods, and to liability for freight and demurrage, 
and for accidents taking place at sea; there is no occasion to 
dwell further on them. A few other cases may be worth 
recording. In an action for an assault I had to decide on the 
validity of a cleverly drawn contract that sought to oust the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of Law; I treated the contract as 
null and void: my decision was affirmed by the Judge of Assize 
on appeal. In another case I had to consider the subject of 
the powers of a Corporation to impose a singular tax; my 
judgment was also affirmed by Chief Baron Pigot, on appeal, 
after a long discussion, I have decided other important 
cases, but they did not involve principles of wide application. 
Litigation, I have said, in Louth, as elsewhere, was for the 
most part connected with the land. Agriculture was thriving, 
and prices were high; the peasantry, as a class, were pros- 
perous, but the Fenian movement of 1865-67 had left 
germs of disturbance behind. There were signs of coming 
agrarian trouble. I had perceived symptoms of a kind of rising 
against the payment of rent, especially in the poor parts of 
Munster and Connaught, when I was on my tour as Commis- 
sioner for the Zimes. 1 saw evidence in Louth of the same 
tendency ; I mentioned the matter to Chichester Fortescue, 
still Chief Secretary of Ireland, at this time ; I strongly recom- 
mended that a revaluation of Ireland should be made in order 
to create a kind of standard of rent, the existing valuation being 
notoriously low. I was told, however, that Irish tenants were 
the best payers of rent in Europe, and that the State could not 
be put to unnecessary cost. A few years were to show whether 
my apprehensions were vain. It was most unfortunate my 
suggestions were not listened to. I administered the recent 
Land Act of 1870. At this period none of the cases I had were 
of much importance, but I regretted to observe how the law 
led to many disputes, though essentially a great remedial 
measure ; and I was shocked at the unscrupulous swearing I 
too often heard. The claims made for improvements, on the 
part of tenants, though properly restricted, were, as a rule, 
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extravagant ; this ought to have been a warning—unhappily it 
was not—that rights of this description should not be enlarged 
and allowed to run wild. 

The law caused some quarrels between landlords and tenants, 
in two or three instances landlords acted, I thought, harshly. I 
recollect that, on one estate, a great number of notices to quit 
were issued, for the purpose of making an increase of rent; the 
tenants made a noisy demonstration outside the court. They 
were defended by Porter with his usual skill, but, except in a 
very few cases, there was no defence. I tried to throw oil on 
the troubled waters, and was, to a certain extent, successful. 
The terms of rent, I heard, were reasonably settled afterwards ; 
there was not, I believe, a single eviction. Another class of 
cases proved what absenteeism may be in Ireland, and made a 
strong impression on my mind. A great peer, who had filled 
the highest offices in the State, had recently come into posses- 
sion of an estate in Ireland. He had signed a number of leases, 
at his agent’s instance ; these contained harsh conditions, and 
added largely to the old rents. Proceedings were taken before 
me upon those contracts ; they were denounced as iniquitous 
and unduly obtained. I cut the matter short by remarking 
that the lessor would probably not have made them, had he 
known the facts ; and I adjourned the hearing to a subsequent 
Sessions, I never heard of these cases again ; the leases, I have 
understood, were all cancelled, the grantor, a man of the very 
highest honour, being naturally indignant at what had taken 
place, and the agent was sent about his business. The stories 
we read in ‘‘ Castle Rack Rent,” and “The Absentee,” are not, 
even now, wholly out of date in Ireland. 

In the beginning of 1878 I was transferred from the small 
county of Louth to Kerry, one of the largest of the Irish 
counties. My salary, of course, was considerably increased. 
My friend Ball was then the holder of the great seal of 
Ireland ; he recommended my appointment to this new office, 
and was good enough to say that that great lawyer, Francis 
Fitzgerald, had spoken highly of me when hearing appeals from 
my Court ; he recommended me afterwards for the post of 
Recorder of Cork, a recommendation, however, that was not 
successful. Kerry is a vast and secluded tract of Munster, for 
centuries known as the Kingdom of Kerry. It is surrounded 
by hill ranges, but contains fine plain land ; it is penetrated by 
great arms of the sea, which form far-reaching navigable fiords, 
running inland from the Atlantic for leagues, its mountainous 
rollers beating against the coast line. The scenery of this 
region is well known. The heart must be cold and the eye 
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dull that cannot feel the grandeur and the charm of Killarney, 
with its succession of lakes, towered over by lofty heights, their 
feet muffled in exquisite verdure, and with its spreading forests 
and beautiful islets; yet the place is not the resort of the 
tourist that it ought to be, largely owing to the high charges of 
Irish railways. To my mind, however, the estuaries and the 
bays of Kerry, pent in between high ranges of hills, and issuing 
from the great ocean of the West, are a panorama of not less 
interest. The student of Irish history sadly reflects how scarcely 
a sail is seen on waters which ought to be avenues of thriving 
commerce, Kerry, in the feudal period, was part of the 
suzerainty of the great House of Desmond ; these Geraldines 
were rulers of Anglo-Norman retainers,—the sons of the 
Knights they created still remain—of Celtic chiefs and of 
Celtic tribes, all loyal vassals of their sovereign lords: the 
Norman and the Celt have usually coalesced in Ireland. After 
the fall of that illustrious house, the county was peopled by 
Elizabethan settlers, and in part by colonists from Cromwell’s 
army; the descendants of these now largely form the existing 
landed gentry ; but there is a considerable admixture of the old 
Irish families, notably of that of O’Connell, the champion of 
Catholic Ireland, and of O’Donoghue, still called the chieftains 
of the glens. Traditions of the horrible Desmond war still 
survive ; a peasant once took me into a ruined churchyard, and 
showed me a tomb of one of the lordly Geraldines, nearly 
effaced by a monument to a Cromwellian trader. “The 
Saxons,” he remarked, “ thrust each other out in Ireland, but 
the change has not been for the better in Kerry.” The gentry 
’ of the county are frank and hospitable, hardly as polished as 

their order in the more prosperous parts of Ireland, but kindly 
and courteous to those who are their guests; many have a 


h marked turn for scientific farming, and for improving estates 
. that had been backward until the middle of the nineteenth 
‘ century ; but the rents were in many instances too high, owing 
‘ to the extravagant land hunger of the Celt. The peasantry are 
- still seated on the land, in the tribes, clans, and sects of a 
- bygone age ; they reveal the well-known characteristics of the 
of Celts ; they can acquiesce for years in much that is hard in lot, 
ot and can then suddenly break out in vindictive passion; the 
os native tongue still prevails in a few districts. The Kerry moun- 


. taineers are very fine men, the finest specimens in Ireland of 
id the Celtic race, improved by a strong infusion of Spanish 
blood, for the Desmonds were in frequent contact with Spain ; 


- in the glens of the county you may meet girls whose beauty 
nis might have adorned Murillo’s pictures. The towns in Kerry 
ye 
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are small and mean, as in the case of most of the towns in 
Munster. 

I was County Court Judge of Kerry for nearly eight years 
and a half ; my tenure of office almost synchronised with the 
agrarian war caused by the Land and National Leagues, which 
made ten or eleven Irish counties a field of blood. The 
symptoms of this movement were showing themselves when I 
began my duties ; there was smouldering discontent among the 
peasantry, and instances of a marked reluctance to pay rent. 
Nothing, however, really dangerous occurred until the Land 
League had been established by Michael Davitt, and afterwards 
had Parnell at its head ; the violent agitation that had its birth 
in Connaught had soon spread through most parts of Munster, 
and become formidable in the highest degree in Kerry. Large 
meetings assembled in many districts: they were addressed by 
reckless, but clever mob orators, and by some of the clergy of 
the Catholic Church. The cry of “ Down with Landlordism,” 
and “The Land for the People,” went forth, and rang through- 
out the county, in tumultuous sounds. This revolutionary and 
socialistic movement was accelerated and strengthened by the 
agricultural distress which befell Ireland in 1879-80. The 
harvest of that season was the worst that had been known since 
the Famine ; the peasantry, who had lived rather fast during 
the period of prosperity from 1870 to 1878, were, in thousands 
of cases, brought to the verge of ruin ; it must be added they 
were subjected, on some estates, to excessive rents. Kerry,ina 
word, was threatened with widespread bankruptcy: the suits 
for debt in my court were nearly twice as numerous as they 
would have been in a normal year, but ejectments also greatly 
increased. This region quickly fell into the hands of the Land 
League : the organisation of this conspiracy against our rule in 
Ireland, which masked itself in the guise of agrarian reform, 
became powerful in the extreme in Kerry. The League 
gradually established a kind of anarchic government, it had its 
officials in every parish, it issued its mandates against rent, it 
enforced its “unwritten law” by barbarous penalties. The 
peasantry in many places were eager to fulfil its bidding ; they 
rushed into a struggle for the land with the wild and impetuous 
fury of the Celt, the county became a theatre of disorder and 
crime. Undoubtedly there was some provocation for all this ; 
but nothing can excuse the atrocious deeds that were done. 
There was a number of savage and cruel murders ; incendiary 
fires were too frequent ; persons “obnoxious to the League” 
were “ boycotted” almost to death, shot in the legs, the hair of 
their women cut off, their innocent cattle were often mutilated 
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and destroyed. One of the worst signs of this reign of terror 
were the attacks made on all persons concerned in supporting 
the law, and the refusal of juries to convict on the clearest 
evidence ; the law was paralysed, in fact, in hundreds of cases. 
For myself, I received a few threatening letters ; but I treated 
them with the contempt they deserved, and I declined the 
attendance of a police escort ; a Judge, in my opinion, should 
never show fear. I had to administer the law as best I could ; 
but in criminal cases this was almost hopeless on account of the 
misconduct of juries. I gave evidence on this subject before a 
Committee of the House of Lords, some of whose members 
could hardly believe what they heard. After the horrible 
murders in the Phoenix Park, a severe Coercion Act was passed 
for Ireland. I carried it out in Kerry not without effect ; but 
I had only one trial of real importance. I punished severely 
the editor of a local newspaper for writings advocating assassi- 
nation and even treason; years afterwards, the President of 
the Parnell Commission approved of the sentence I had 
pronounced. 

The civil litigation in Kerry was immense ; as elsewhere it 
was mainly referable to the land. It was greatly increased by 
the agrarian strife of the time. One of the peculiar features was 
the prevalence of fraudulent deeds and wills ; the Kerry people 
are an ingenious and artful race, but they have little scruple in 
playing tricks with regard to property ; they are extraordinarily 
clever in devices of this kind. To illustrate my meaning I may 
relate this anecdote. 

I was once introduced at the Bristol Assizes to an eminent 
Judge; he was trying a very questionable bili of sale. In 
reply to a remark he made me, I said, “ My lord, a Somerset is 
as nothing to a Kerry fraud.” The famous Land Act of 1881 
was passed when I was Judge of Kerry. I had always depre- 
cated legislation of this kind, and had written that a general 
adjustment of rent in Ireland would lead to endless confusion 
and trouble, though I had no objection to permitting a court 
of justice to impose a penalty for exorbitant rents, a provision 
found in the Land Act of 1890, but, strange to say, little 
advantage was taken of it. I fixed a considerable number of 
“fair rents” in Kerry; the old rents, no doubt, were sometimes 
excessive, but this fact has not changed my views as to the law; 
it has, 1 am convinced, done infinitely more harm than good, 
and has wrought an iniquitous revolution in a whole land 
system. I was painfully impressed, as I had been in Louth, 
with the hard swearing this kind of legislation evolves ; but this 
was infinitely worse in Kerry than in Louth. The Act of 1881 
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gave more facilities for it than the Act of 1870. One circum- 
stance struck me forcibly when fixing rents ; as in the case of 
the Ryots of Bengal, under what is known as the “ Settlement 
of Lord Cornwallis,” the Irish tenant has a direct interest to 
run Out his land, and so to work down the rent. I hada case 
before me in which a farmer let the sea on to his farm in the 
hope of reducing his rent. I refused to hear the case under 
these conditions ; I am the only Judge in Ireland who adopted 
this course for years. My ruling was pointedly approved by 
the able Commission of which Sir Edward Fry was the head, 
in 1897. This kind of waste has done infinite harm to Irish 
landlords, For a long time the Land Commission hardly took 
it into account. Juries, I have said, often refused to convict 
for crime in Kerry. I may refer to one remarkable instance. 
Two women, one a beautiful girl of about twenty, showing in 
her figure and face her Spanish descent, were charged in my 
court with a grave offence. They had stripped a bailiff stark 
naked, and thrown him into a pit, for endeavouring to serve the 
process of the law; the unfortunate man would have perished 
had his cries not been heard by the police. The jury acquitted 
the prisoners without leaving the box, amidst the applause of a 
crowd of bystanders, I had to discharge them, but with this 
remark, “1 know how modest Irish women are: the day will 
come when you will be sorry for this.” 

The Quarter Sessions Bar of Kerry was a very mixed body ; 
a few of the practitioners were able and excellent men; others 
were ill-conditioned, rude, and ill-bred. My relations with the 
first class were always friendly ; with the second I was by no 
means successful. The county was distracted by angry strife ; 
this made its way even into my court. I was a witness of 
several discreditable scenes. Very probably I was in some 
degree to blame ; I ought to have made my authority more 
felt, but I had always been accustomed to deal with gentlemen ; 
some of the attorneys had no kind of right to the title. I 
applied more than once to the men at the Castle to be trans- 
ferred elsewhere ; but my applications remained for years 
unanswered. At last, in 1886, I received a courteous letter 
from Lord Ashbourne, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, almost 
inviting me to goto another district. I need not say I instantly 
complied with his request. I mention a fact of no importance, 
save that in an attack made upon me in the House of Commons, 
it was announced in the Nationalist Press that I had been 
removed from my post; this was impossible, and the statement 
was a downright falsehood. It was also announced, about the 
same time, that the appeals from my decisions in Kerry had 
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been beyond example, and that from eighty to ninety per cent. 
of my judgments were, as a rule, reversed; this is absolutely 
contradictory to the truth. Appeals from the decisions of the 
County Court Judge have always been numerous in Kerry, for 
the people are litigious in the highest degree, and, owing to the 
great distances from the Quarter Sessions towns, their cases are 
often ill presented to the Judge ; but that my decisions were 
reversed to such an extent is simply a base and audacious 
calumny ; the average | think was from six to eight per cent., an 
average, as affairs stood, not high. On the same occasion, 
returns were moved for as regards appeals from my decisions in 
the courts in which I now preside, the average of reversals I 
believe was about five per cent. : no reference was made to these 
returns. I state these facts, less to exonerate myself than to 
show what the “ Nationalist” faction is. 

The district to which I was transferred from Kerry was that 
of the United Counties of Roscommon and Sligo; they will 
probably be the last scenes of my career as a Judge. I held 
my first Sessions at Athlone, in October 1886; I have since 
done my judicial duty for more than seventeen years ; though I 
have been not far from a third of a century on the Bench 
and my age exceeds that of the allotted span, I have never 
been prevented, for five minutes, from doing my work. 
The Counties of Roscommon and Sligo form a large tract 
of Connaught; they stretch from the Atlantic to the Upper 
and Middle Shannon; they are, in the main, a region 
of rather poor pasturage, with, in places, magnificent grazing 
plains. Roscommon had a kind of interest for myself; my 
grandfather O’Connor possessed a large estate in the county; I 
found that his name was not wholly forgotten. The circumstances 
of those lands are curious: they were bought by my great-great- 
grandfather, an Irish exile for years, for a sum of only £7500; 
they were sold by my mother and her sisters for £67,000; they 
were re-sold, in the seventies, for £90,000; they would now 
hardly fetch £50,000; such is the ruin that has befallen the Irish 
landed gentry. The peasantry of the two counties are mostly of 
Celtic origin; they are not nearly so fine a race as the Kerry 
peasants ; in the northern parts of Sligo they approach Ulster, 
and, to a certain extent, show English and Saxon blood. The 
landlords are largely of English descent: sons of Cromwellian 
and Williamite settlers, distinct in race and birth from the 
children of the soil: but there are a few Norman families 
“transplanted” by Cromwell: he offered them the choice 
between “ Hell and Connaught ;” there are many descendants of 
princely Milesian Houses. The chief of these is that of the 
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O’Conor Don, the lineal representative of the last of the native 
Kings of Ireland; he is a man of large possessions and un- 
questionable parts. It is a proof of the contemptuous disregard 
shown to Irish sentiment that he has not, long ago, been placed 
high in the Roll of the Peerage. But this kind of slight is only 
too common; an observer, at the Castle, who knows Ireland, 
marks with cynical amazement and scorn how the ennobled sons 
of Cromwellian troopers take precedence over the sons of the 
most illustrious Milesian houses. 

There is not much to attract the tourist in Roscommon and 
Sligo, except that there is very good fishing in some rivers ; but 
several of the towns are of no little interest. Athlone still shows 
traces of the siege of Giakle ; the historic field of Aughrim is not 
far off ; I lost an ancestor in that desperately fought battle, where 
“the eye of Catholic Ireland closed in despair.” The great 
majority of the towns are poor and mean ; but Sligo is a thriving 
and improving seaport; its Bay was the scene of the destruction 
of many of the galleons of the Spanish Armada, The town of 
Roscommon is a mere village ; but the ruins of the Castle of the 
O’Conor Don are near; this was once a stately medizeval pile, 
very like that of Carew Castle in Pembroke; it has the com- 
paratively modern Tudor window ; you can still trace the line of 
the batteries where it was stormed by Essex. An act of sacri- 
legious vandalism was nearly perpetrated in my time; the bones 
of the dead assailants and the dead defenders were buried under 
a great mound. A Scotch speculator wanted to turn them into 
manure: I am happy to say he was not allowed to carry his 
unchristian purpose into effect. 

When I became Judge of Roscommon and Sligo there was 
much social and agrarian disorder for a time. The first Home 
Rule Bill had been rejected in 1886; creatures of Parnell had 
boasted that they would paralyse British rule in Ireland; a fall 
in agricultural prices took place; this gave Irish agitators the 
opportunity they sought. The criminal conspiracy, called 
the “Plan of Campaign,” was set on foot in different parts of 
Ireland ; this was a skilful and widespread movement against the 
payment of rent, except on conditions which could not be com- 
plied with. The National League sprang into renewed life. 
Mr. Arthur Balfour was now at the head of affairs in Ireland ; 
an Act of Repression was passed infinitely less severe than that 
insisted on by Mr. Gladstone a few years before; but Mr. Glad- 
stone did not scruple to denounce it in impassioned language , 
A brood of vehement spouters was let loose in the country, who 
made fierce and foolish harangues. A few advocated the “ Plan 
of Campaign” in Roscommon and Sligo; they were prosecuted 
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and convicted without exception. I was the Judge of Appeal 
from the sentences of the magistrates who formed the courts of 
first instance; I mitigated the sentences in a good many cases. 
I took this course on a principle I have always held, enounced 
by the most illustrious jurists, that the moral nature of an offence 
should be taken into account, and not only its effect on society, a 
dogma of the coarse utilitarian school : I refused to treat several 
of the appellants as criminals of the viler kind. I was for some 
time the only Judge who adopted this view; I was soundly 
abused by hangers-on of the Castle; but I adhered to it, and 
soon had my revenge. The harshness of the sentences from 
which these appeals were taken vexed the English democracy in 
several places ; election after election went against the Govern- 
ment ; I was soon tacitly thanked where I had been condemned ; 
I was equally indifferent to blame or to praise on the subject. 
At the same time where offences were really of a heinous kind, 
I inflicted the heaviest punishments the law would allow; I laid 
a weighty hand on the editor of a local print for advocating 
“boycotting” that fell little short of murder; I was savagely 
attacked by this foolish Thersites for years ; his articles were so 
scandalous that, on one occasion, the Quarter Sessions Bar of 
Sligo made an indignant protest. But here, also, 1 was amply 
avenged; this person was charged before me, later on, for an 
offence by no means of a grave nature; at first he declared that 
I was unfit to try him; he acknowledged afterwards that he had 
been fairly treated; to a certain extent I reduced his sentences 
In 1901 I had to adjudicate in several cases of incendiary fires 
caused by the operations of the United Irish League, the suc- 
cessor of the Land and the National Leagues; and I commented 
on the remissness of the Executive Government then bent on 
“killing Home Rule with kindness,” the silliest and the most 
base of policies. For boldly telling the truth I was attacked in 
the House of Commons, after the failure I have related before ; 
I pass by the ribaldry of the “Irish party,” which had no effect 
on myself or any man of sense; but I have rather to complain of 
the defence that was made for me by a law officer; it reminded 
me of what Pope wrote of Addison, though this personage was 
very unlike Addison : 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And without sneering be the first to sneer. 

The Quarter Sessions Bar of Roscommon and Sligo contains 

not a few able and well informed men; I may rely on some of 
these as well-proved friends; my relations with the whole body 
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have been amiable in the extreme. The distances from Dublin 
are too great to permit eminent counsel to practise in my 
court ; but two or three young barristers regularly attend ; one 
of these, at least, will attain high distinction. During the long 
period that I have sat on the Bench, the jurisdiction of the 
County Courts has been greatly enlarged; this has been very 
detrimental to the Superior Courts—a circumstance that must 
occasion regret ; but it was inevitable in the case of a poor com- 
munity, in which the administration of justice ought not to be 
costly. In Roscommon and Sligo, as in the rest of Ireland, the 
great majority of lawsuits relate to the land; but in the town 
of Sligo, as at Drogheda and Dundalk, there are numerous con- 
troversies on shipping and mercantile contracts. I have had, 
too, rather a large proportion of suits, dealing with questionable 
deeds and wills ; I have set aside several on the ground of undue 
influence. One instance of this description may be noticed. 
The Clergy of the Catholic Church of Ireland are often called 
upon to dispose of the earthly goods of members of their flocks ; 
I do not hesitate to say—and my experience is large—that they 
seldom abuse their immense authority. In one case, however, 
that came before me, a Catholic priest was plainly guilty of this 
breach of his duty; his conduct was denounced by a fearless 
advocate of his own faith; this gentleman dropped down dead a 
few weeks afterwards ; his death was ascribed to his sacrilegious 
attack on the Church; his family found it difficult to give him 
Christian burial ; they were “ boycotted” with vindictive cruelty ; 
such is superstition occasionally in the mind of the Irish peasant. 
I have administered the Land Act of 1881 and its supplements, 
in Roscommon and Sligo, for many years, and have fixed a 
certain number of what are called “fair rents.” Not a decision 
of mine has, I believe, been reversed; but I have repeatedly 
condemned this legislation and all that pertains to it; my duties 
in this province, accordingly, have not been large. An example 
of the scandalous claims put forward in land cases again may 
be referred to ; a demand was made on a landlord for a sum of 
nearly £1400; I finally adjudged to the tenant less than £10; 
there was no appeal from the decision I pronounced. I may 
add that I was a prominent witness before the Fry Commission 
of 1897 charged to investigate the system of fixing “fair” 
rents; my evidence certainly made a _ great impression ; 
I was angrily assailed by the Nationalist Press; but I am 
conscious I told the truth, and that not without effect. 

I now close these memories of a life, not eventful indeed, but 
of long and ripe experience. Ireland has passed through a 
revolution in my time, nearly as great as that which has trans- 
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formed France, if less marked by historical scenes, and much 
less rapid. The country has made some material progress ; but 
this has not been decisive or striking; its moral and social 
progress has been at best doubtful. The mere agrarian disorder 
of a past age has largely disappeared; but the crimes of the 
Land League are things of yesterday; there is much that is 
menacing in the social state of the people. The law, however, 
is more powerful and better obeyed than it was when I was 
called to the Bar ; but as long as the United Irish League main- 
tains its present attitude, the community cannot be said to be at 
peace. For the rest the relations of the State in Ireland with 
the different classes have been greatly changed during the sixty 
years I can recollect. The landed aristocracy has been nearly 
destroyed; the bureaucracy of the Castle reigns in its place ; 
the consequences have been in some respects good, in others 
very far from beneficent. A cry has gone forth for the confis- 
cation of the Irish land, a cry which it will be difficult to put to 
silence, owing to the vicious legislation of the last twenty-two 
years ; but which, if successful, will lead to the most disastrous 
results. Meanwhile landed property in Ireland is in grave 
danger ; the sanctity of legal authority has been treated with 
contempt ; capital avoids Irish land as a quicksand ; unrest and 
a desire for revolutionary change, without a pretence to justice, 
pervade the people; under these conditions, whatever may be 
said by sciolists and partisans, Ireland cannot prosper. I have 
watched the phenomena with grave misgivings ; I have repeatedly 
directed attention to them. In this I have been taken to task by 
agitators and the slaves of party ; but my comments and pres 
dictions have, hitherto, been amply fulfilled. I do not look 
forward to the future of my country with much hope; I shall 
only say in the words of a true-hearted Irishman : “ Dear Land, 
may peace be within thy borders !” 


W. O’CONNOR MorRISs, 


“CAPPING” 


THERE is at present a good deal to disquiet those who regard 
the sport of fox-hunting not merely as a pleasant and exhilara- 
ting amusement, but as a tonic and invigorator in some way 
connected with the making of the best national character. Its 
good influence is admitted by a very large proportion of 
Englishmen, and this sentiment is reflected in the generosity of 
the impoverished farmers to the sport—one that could not 
exist for a day without the friendship of that little thought of 
class. 

The unremunerative character of the farming industry has 
for twenty years threatened a danger to hunting that shows 
itself in a variety of ways. The chief of these has been the 
increased cost of the sport, and this expensiveness has been 
brought about simultaneously with a falling market for the 
farmers’ products. There is in every hunting country an 
increased demand, and a local price ; the latter not immediately 
influenced by importations of hay, straw and oats, but 
nevertheless in the course of years the prices are affected by 
the general market, and the farmer who can command 15 per 
cent. in advance of London quotations is lucky beyond the 
average. But as the lands have become less remunerative 
farmers have ceased to be able to afford to hunt, although 
there are still exceptions to the rule, and as business has been 
divorced from sport it has naturally happened that men have 
treated the latter more businesslike, and have ceased to mix 
it with the sentiment of sport, even while admitting that the 
latter is of a national character. But although damage bills 
have become thereby more heavy, and poultry eaten by foxes 
more costly, the farmers have refrained from the culminating 
act of the tendency of the times; that is, they have not 
charged a hunting-rent, as the landowners have, for the right of 
shooting—a proceeding that was unheard of a century ago. 

There are good reasons why they have not done so; they 
are not quite free agents in that matter, for they generally hire 
their farms with the sporting rights reserved, and for this 
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reason hunting-rents, if they were imposed, would belong to 
landowners not to tenant farmers. That perhaps is why 
damage funds and poultry funds are very much more popular 
than any rent-charging would be. But the idea of charging 
rent in the name of the farmers has of late been adopted and 
applied in another form by various hunts, I mean those that 
have resorted to “‘ capping” strangers {2 a day, and collecting 
the moneys in the name, not of the farmers, but of the hunts 
themselves, although the damages to the former have always 
been put forward as the excuse, or necessity, for the innovation. 
That, in some cases, the farmers have not only remained 
passive while hunt committees have let the right of riding over 
land which does not belong to them, and on which they 
themselves have no legal right, and that in other cases the 
holders of land have urged the hunt committees in this 
direction, shows that there is an implied understanding 
between the two classes. It cannot be doubted that the 
farmers look for benefits, if not immediate in the near future, 
from the institution of the toll-gate of two pounds a head per 
day from all strangers. 

The sum fixed seems very high indeed compared with the 
minimum annual subscription, which relieves from the capping 
obligation. Men who live to hunt do not satisfy themselves 
with fewer than a hundred days in the season, and yet at the 
rate of toll they charge the stranger this would amount to a 
subscription of £200 per annum to the hunt’s funds ; whereas 
the minimum subscription in the Pytchley country was fixed 
some years ago at {25 yearly, and in some neighbouring 
hunts as low as £5 a year is accepted. 

There is a great difference between either of these figures 
and the £2 a day charged to the stranger, and this difference 
implies some superior rights of the subscriber to ride over the 
farmers’ lands, and in some few cases this right exists. For 
instance, the landowners reserve the sporting rights; but in the 
Shires, where the capping system has been established, it 
happens that subscribers not only come from all parts of this 
country, but from many others as well. Austrians, Frenchmen, 
Hungarians and Americans are particularly in evidence ; and 
although a club of foreigners have attempted to run the fiscal 
politics of this country for years past, it seems somewhat 
strange where clubs containing foreigners in pronounced 
proportions charge Englishmen a “cap,” “toll,” or “rent” for 
riding over lands which belong to them a little less than those 
capped strangers who happen to be British subjects, and 
therefore necessarily have some indirect interest in the land 
tax. 
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Still it is quite true that those who do most for hunting are 
those who practise it—those who harmonise conflicting interests 
in their own districts and keep hounds going and farmers 
satisfied; but, on the other hand, the objectors to the 
“capping” system say that this is true, but they urge also 
that if, in order to do this it is necessary to change the 
character of hunting from an English public sport to a 
cosmopolitan private pursuit, it becomes questionable whether 
the favourable English sentiment will survive, and whether the 
farmers will continue to treat hunting in that half-sporting, 
half-business manner that now prevails. 

The advocates and opponents of the “cap” have divided 
fox hunters already into two camps, who between them have 
urged every possible argument for and against, except one. It 
has nowhere been observed that by fixing £2 for the toll to 
the stranger as the damage likely to be sustained by the 
farmer by his presence, the amount of damage done by the 
subscriber is incidentally fixed also, and on the authority least 
capable of challenge—on that of the subscriber himself. This 
is a view that has been invisible by reason of the obscuring 
influence of minor local troubles; but in a general survey of 
the situation it is possible to suppose a period of misunder- 
standing between farmers and hunt committees, and that the 
former may at some future time demand, in some form, 
payment for damages at the rates estimated as just and 
equitable by subscribers themselves. 

Such demands in a hunt like the Pytchley would not be 
satisfied by less than £20,000 a year, with the present numbers 
of hunting days and riders to hounds; whereas the whole 
subscription is in the neighbourhood of £7000 per annum, 
only a small portion of which goes to the farmers. 

It becomes a question for serious consideration, therefore, 
not so much whether the cap is justified (for nobody should 
mind paying a just demand for their sport), but, whether 
inequality of the tax as between the subscriber and the 
stranger is not an incentive to the farmers to make demands 
that would, perhaps, put a stop to hunting altogether wherever 
they might be enforced. 

Should the farmers take this view at any time, there are 
others equally important to hunting who would be almost 
bound to do so also. There is, for instance, the absent 
landlord who lets his coverts and acres to shooting tenants for 
half as much as they would bring without the implied obliga- 
tion to preserve foxes and allow them, without compensation 
from the hunt, to eat pheasants and rabbits, and to take 
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sitting partridges off their nests, and so destroy prospective 
coveys by the mouthful. 

No doubt it appears locally to be much better to keep in 
with the farmers and neighbours at all costs, but there seems 
to be as great a necessity to keep hunting a public and 
national sport; for if the richest hunts are to be charged 
for all the damage done to farmers at the rates they have 
fixed themselves, and were market prices to be charged 
by tenants for game eaten and nests destroyed, no hunting 
as we have known it in the past would be possible in the 
future. : 

The cap on a small scale is an Irish fox-hunting, and a 
harrier, institution ; and on that old scale it has worked for 
the publicity of hunting and for sentiment in its favour. 
Something of the sort was demanded time and again by the 
Cheshire farmers, who were distressed by Manchester and 
Liverpool fox-hunters who made gaps, and cut up turf and 
crops, without contributing more to the neighbourhood than 
went in that small percentage of their railway fares that were 
gathered in parish rates from the great railway companies. 
This culminated in a {1 cap from strangers, The Warwick- 
shire and the North Warwickshire Hunts then followed suit ; 
but the tax was doubied, and acted at once as a prohibition to 
strangers. In fact Mr. Arkwright, the Master of the latter 
hunt, declared at a farmers’ dinner that it had reduced his 
field from 300 to roo riders, and that not more than {£40 had 
been gathered in “the cap” in six weeks. The Worcestershire 
Hunt followed with the same “cap,” as also did the Pytchley. 
In the latter it was said that so much money was collected at 
first that it had to be banked in a handy motor-car before the 
treasurer could proceed to follow the hounds; but, on the 
other hand, it is said not to have reduced the fields of 
horsemen; that it is difficult to collect ; and that there is no 
means of enforcing it against one who refuses to pay, except 
by taking home the hounds and disappointing 300 or 400 
persons because one out of that number declines obedience to 
authority that does not exist. It has also had the effect of 
reducing Pytchley subscriptions. 

There was a great meeting of members of the Quorn, the 
Cottesmore, the Belvoir, and Mr. Fernie’s Hunts in order to 
try and settle some common action about “the cap”; for it was 
felt that if strangers were excluded in one hunt they would 
naturally flock to another where hospitality still reigned, but 
the meeting only served to accentuate the differences of opinion; 
and no common, or indeed any joint action resulted, although 
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since then the committee of the Quorn and Cottesmore Hunts, 
acting independently, have imposed a “ cap.” 

The Belvoir and Mr. Fernie’s authorities have declared 
definitely against any such innovation for the present, and are 
very unlikely to adopt “the cap,” unless the action of their 
near neighbours on all sides should oblige them to do so in self- 
defence by sending a// strangers to hunt with them. 

It is said that two farmers who have been troublesome 
hitherto on account of the wire they put into their fences, 
have been so far pleased at what has been done in their 
interests that they have permitted wire to be taken down in 
the winter months, and this is in the interest of the sport ; but 
perhaps it is natural that any change which professedly is made 
in the interest of a class should please it as long as it is new. 
But when novelty has worn off we shall have one overwhelming 
fact left behind, that no stranger can go into the country for a 
day’s hunting without paying to the hunt, as the farmers’ 
agents in this matter, {2 a day. Will it not have a material 
educational value on the minds of farmers as to the exaggerated 
value of their undoubted moral right ? 

Simultaneously with the introduction of “the cap” there 
has been in countries as wide apart as the Warwickshire and 
Bramham Moor, in Yorkshire, a strong objection on the part 
of Masters of hounds to the auto-car. The Masters have 
spoken in the name of the farmers in this case also. At first 
sight there seems little connection between auto-cars and “ the 
cap,” but it may be taken any means of travelling that facilitates 
bringing strangers to the meet has much to do with the new 
tax on hunting. 

Were railways and auto-cars both abolished, for instance, 
nobody could hunt except those living in the neighbourhood ; 
and secretaries and treasurers of hunt funds have a means of 
bringing pressure to bear on neighbours, but they are helpless 
against the man who hunts and runs away. 

Railways in their early days were said to be certain to 
preclude hunting because they would cut up the country in 
such a manner as to make it impossible to ride over; and it 
was thought that with such a network of dangerous crossings 
to be accomplished no man would be unwise enough to 
hunt. 

This was a mistake ; it has, in spite of the railways, grown 
into a ladies’ sport, and its feeders are the very lines that were 
to have caused its death. 

Wire has been held out by the older generation as a serious 
menace to the continuation of hunting; but it has been pointed 
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out that this sport can, and does, flourish nevertheless in 
Australia, where all the fences are of wire. Of course it is the 
hidden wire that is the danger. Both these facts suggest the 
possibility that what now appears to threaten the sport most 
seriously may do so because we have not the gift of prophecy, 
or do not take a broad enough view of the situation. It is 
certainly difficult to understand how the innovation of “the 
cap” can be checked at the borders of any hunt for long, if it 
reigns in the Shires; for the popularity of the motor-car makes 
for increased difficulty. Distance has now no terrors for the 
hunting man who objects to paying in one country and conse- 
quently increases the crowds in the next, or the next beyond 
that. 

We would suggest to those who believe that they have 
derived benefit from hunting to look back to the time they 
first started to enjoy the pursuit of the fox; and to self-inquire 
whether they would ever have started at all had their first duty 
been to pay a toll of £2 for their day’s outing? On their 
answer perhaps depends the future form of the now national 
sport. 

The practice of letting land for shooting to private individuals 
is so thoroughly a part of rural life that it seems almost past 
belief that it is little more than sixty years old; yet it followed, 
almost as a necessity, after the Game Act of King William IV. 
The present crisis in hunting followed upon the repeal of the 
Acts of Parliament that made auto-cars an impossible convey- 
ance in this country. If they assist to make hunting a private 
sport, just as the Game Act helped to make shooting private, it 
does not follow that it will be any the worse sport, but perhaps 
it will restrict riding to a class, just as game shooting has been 
restricted, and this would be unfortunate in a country that 
depends upon a volunteer army. 

Already a wide strip of country extending from Worcester- 
shire to near the Lincolnshire borders is barred to the non- 
subscriber by the £2 a day demand, and this is just the strip 
of country that sets the fashion for the rest. 

Mr. J. H. Douglass, secretary of Mr. Fernie’s Hunt, believes 
that the farmers object to seeing their friends “capped” or 
forbidden to hunt, and it is as well to remember that every 
body is a friend of somebody. The absolute stranger with 
no friends never was a favourite in rural England. Punch hit 
off the sentiment years ago in the following or something 
near it: 

‘¢Who’s that, Bill?” 
“Dun’no,” 
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‘‘Heave ’arf a brick at en, then.” 

But everything depends on sentiment: why, in Brittany the 
farmers will not let you walk over their wheat, let alone ride 
over it. Alice in Wonderland discovered that the truth was 
that which was most often repeated, and I am inclined to 
think that which is most often repeated now in the farmer’s 
household is that a stranger does £2 worth of damage per day. 
A natural question will arise out of this repetition, It will be, 


“If a stranger with one horse, why not a subscriber with 
two?” 


G. T. TEASDALE-BUCKELL. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, September 13, 1904. 


THE Presidential campaign is proceeding without undue excite- 

ment, and without causing any disturbance to business. Either 

the Americans are becoming more sane in their politics, or else 

they are inclined to say to the two parties “a plague upon both 

your houses,” and they have reached the conclusion that whether 

Roosevelt or Parker is elected is a matter of small consequence. 

One has only to compare the present campaign with that of 

eight years ago and those that preceded it, to notice how 

marked the change. In the midst of the Civil War and before, 

when there were great questions under discussion that showed 

plainly enough to thoughtful men that the country was drifting 

into war, it was natural enough that the passions very near to 

the surface that were so soon to make men resort to the sword 

should find their vent on the hustings, and that an electoral 

campaign should be fought with almost the same bitterness that 

later was displayed on the battlefield. In those days the alembic 

of fate was the ballot-box, for the essence distilled in that 
crucible was to unite or divide a nation. It is not surprising 
that in those days men went to the ballot-box in the same 
spiritual condition that animates them when they respond to the 
call to arms—arms taken up in defence of their rights and 
liberties ; but one wonders why men should have been so 
wrought up when war no longer hinged on an election ; when 
the unity of the Republic was no longer menaced. Really it 
made little difference whether Hayes or Tilden, Garfield or 
Hancock, Cleveland or Blaine, or Cleveland or Harrison sat in 
the White House. There was perhaps some reason why the 
McKinley-Bryan election aroused excitement, because success 
or defeat was fraught with momentous consequences to the 
country, and with consequences scarcely less vital to the entire 
world. But between 1876 and 1896 had the Democratic 
President been elected instead of the Republican, or vice versé, 
there would have been no change in the financial system, no 
VOL. XLIV 2i 
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social revolution, no reversal of economic conditions. And yet 
at every election men fought with all the intense earnestness 
that patriotism inspires, and the country looked forward with 
fear and trembling to the long-drawn-out Presidential cam- 
paign, which in those days practically began with the meeting 
of Congress in December, and only closed when the ballots 
were cast in November, nearly a year afterwards, It was always 
a time of grave anxiety to business men. They feared, or at 
least were induced to fear, that the passing of the reins of 
government from the hands of one party spelled disaster and 
frequently ruin. This fear, real or imaginary, caused them to 
curtail their business operations. During the pendency of the 
campaign it was seldom that men engaged in new commercial 
ventures. Mills and factories reduced their output, which meant 
reduction of the number of hands employed, which naturally 
resulted in a decrease of the purchasing power of the country. 
Campaigns in America were usually synonymous with slack 
times and much hardship to the great producing class. 

It speaks much for the political as well as the social advance- 
ment that has been made by Americans—and I trust I may 
without giving offence say, the greater restraint that Americans 
now exercise, and the greater sanity that now characterises them 
as compared with only a few years ago—that so far in the 
present campaign there has been not the slightest evidence of 
irrational excitement, and the fact that next November a Presi- 
dent will be elected has not interrupted the steady flow of the 
stream of commerce. Times are not so good in the United 
States as they were a few years ago; there is less inflation and 
methods more conservative and sound prevail, but mills and 
factories are turning out their usual output, and legitimate 
enterprises are not postponed until after the result of next 
November is announced. Apparently trade, the most sensitive 
of all barometers, has nothing to fear, and feels certain that 
whether the name of the next President shall be Roosevelt or 
Parker, the orderly conduct of affairs will not be interfered with, 
and capital will not be put in jeopardy. 

It is difficult at the present time to determine whether this 
calm arises from conviction that Mr. Roosevelt’s election is 
assured, or whether it is simply indifference and a feeling that 
what happens is of no importance. The cause I am unable to 
fathom, the fact that the campaign has as yet aroused no heat 
is so potent that it is the only thing in connection with the 
campaign worthy of note. 

Practically all the States elect their Governors and other State 
officers and members of Congress in November simultaneously 
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with the election of President, but Vermont and Maine are the 
two notable exceptions in the East, and both elect in September. 
For many years both States have been so strongly Republican 
that the Democrats know they have no hope of carrying either, 
but they conduct vigorous campaigns not only to keep alive 
party spirit but for the moral effect on the country. It has 
passed into a political proverb that the size of the Republican 
majority in Vermont in September indicates the result of the 
general election in November ; and since 1880 it has never 
failed that whenever the Republican majority has fallen below 
25,000 for Governor the Republican President has been defeated ; 
consequently it will be understood with what interest the 
announcement of the Vermont election was awaited a week 
ago to-day. Up to the night before election neither side felt 
absolutely certain of what the morrow would bring forth. The 
people of Vermont had always displayed great interest in their 
campaigns. They were fond of listening to political speakers, 
and political meetings were well attended ; but this year, to the 
dismay of the Republican managers, the meetings were poorly 
attended, even when the speakers were men of national reputa- 
tion. Where, hitherto, there were crowds this year there were 
handfuls ; and so doubtful of the outcome were the Republicans 
that while they claimed victory in advance they did not dare to 
place the majority to exceed 25,000. The result of the election 
shows how difficult it is at times to forecast political results in 
America, and the reason why men who have reputations to 
sustain as political prognosticators are extremely careful about 
indulging in prophecy. The Republicans would have been 
satisied with a scant majority of 25,000, and would have 
regarded it as a substantial victory; while the Democrats would 
have seen in those figures the handwriting on the wall, faint it 
is true, and yet vivid enough to serve as a rainbow of hope. 
Instead of 25,000 the Republican candidatefor Governor received 
a majority of 32,000, or almost a thousand more than the 
candidate for Governor received four years ago. 

The result has naturally increased the Republican feeling of 
confidence, and correspondingly decreased Democratic hopes. 
If the precedents of the past are to remain unbroken, last 
week’s election in Vermont unmistakably foreshadows Mr, 
Roosevelt’s election. It is worth while to recall the majorities 
in Vermont as showing with what rigid accuracy they have 
heretofore indicated the national political trend. In 1880 the 
Republican candidate for Governor received a majority of over 
26,000, and in that year Garfield, the Republican Presidential 
candidate, was elected ; four years later the Republican majority 
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fell to 22,000, and Mr. Cleveland was elected; in 1888 the 
Republican majority rose to nearly 29,000, and Mr. Harrison’s 
election followed ; at the next election the Republican majority 
fell to 19,000, and Mr. Cleveland returned to the White House. 
In 1896 the Republican majority was 38,000, which was 
followed by Mr. McKinley’s election; four years ago the 
candidate for Governor had a majority of 31,000, and the re- 
election of Mr. Kinley followed. It is, of course, possible that 
this year all precedents may be broken, and that while Vermont 
shows a Republican majority large enough to indicate Mr. Roose- 
velt’s election he may be defeated ; but the Republicans see 
no reason to fear this, and the Democrats can give no reason 
why this year a new chapter in politics should be written, 


Maine re-echoes Vermont. The returns from the Maine 
election, which was held yesterday, are not as yet complete 
enough to admit of minute analysis, and Maine is not so 
barometric nationally as Vermont, but enough is indicated to 
show that Maine like Vermont holds no promise of hope to the 
Democrats. The Republicans carry the State by about their 
usual majority; and in Maine, unlike Vermont, both parties this 
year made an active campaign, and meetings were better 
attended than in the neighbouring State. The election returns 
give no signs of a “landslide,” and it is only by a landslide that 
the Democrats can hope to win. If Parker is to be elected he 
must poll Republican as well as Democratic votes. It will not 
be enough that he secures the support of his own party, he 
must in addition have the votes of men who four and eight 
years ago were Republicans. Up to the present time there is 
nothing to prove that he has made a breach in his opponent’s 
ranks. 

The safe inference to be drawn from the Vermont and Maine 
elections is, ] think, that Republicans and Conservatives of both 
parties are satisfied with the present administration, and the 
extreme Bryan men, who have been fed on the strong meat of 
Radicalism for the past eight years, do not now take kindly to 
the milk-and-water diet of ‘‘Conservatism.” They want some- 
thing of substance to crunch; the taste of flesh is more to their 
liking than the flavour of an oyster. To them Roosevelt is the 
flesh Parker the oyster. Strange as it may seem, it would not 
surprise me at all if more Bryanites voted for Roosevelt than 
for Parker; for the popular imagination has made Roosevelt a 
‘concrete thing and Parker merely a nebulous expression. The 
man of action speaks for himself; the man of words usually 
needs an interpreter to be understood. 

There is really no great issue before the country, and no 
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broad and deep gulf separating the two parties. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
personality is the great issue, and the attempts made by the 
Democrats to prove him dangerous and unfitted for the high 
responsibilities of office have met with signal failure. Mr, 
Parker has not grown in popular favour as the Democrats 
hoped; and the New York 7zmes, one of Mr. Parker’s staunchest 
supporters, is reluctantly forced to admit “that Judge Parker’s 
campaign reached high-water mark in the days following the 
publication of the gold standard telegram; that the ebb then 
set in, and that since his speech of acceptance the fall of the 
Parker tide has been visible, and somewhat disquietingly 
rapid.” 

The contrast between the chromatic Roosevelt and the 
almost colourless Parker is too marked, and reacts on the latter. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s faults are the faults that appeal to the many, 
Mr. Parker’s virtues are appreciated by the few. 

There is virtue [says the New York Zzmes] in high respect for law; there 
is solid strength in reverence for the Constitution ; the love of peace and an 
aversion to strife are commendable ; a dislike of any encroachment by one 
department of the Government upon the field of another department is an 
indication of a mind trained in a sound school. All these qualities Judge 
Parker has, some of them President Roosevelt has not. But this advantage 
is not enough to elect the Democratic candidate. 


It is possible, of course, that what we imagine to be vox Dei is 
simply the croaking of frogs, but, so far as one can judge, 
Mr. Roosevelt now commands a majority of the voters. 


Organisation counts in politics as it tells in war. The Re- 
publican “ general staff” is as superior to the Democratic as the 
Japanese has proved itself to be the master of the Russian, and it 
is made evident that the men managing the Republican campaign 
are men of very great skill. A year ago everybody felt convinced 
that the majority of the leading financiers and business men 
would be opposed to Mr. Roosevelt because they regarded him 
as an unsafe man to be in the White House, and they con- 
sidered that the interests of the country (which means their 
own interests) would be best subserved by the election of a man 
who in everything is his opposite. This man the Democrats 
nominated. A year ago Mr. J. P. Morgan was bitterly hostile 
to Mr. Roosevelt, and all his influence was turned against him, 
To-day it is manifest that Mr. Morgan is as active in behalf of 
the President as before he was antagonistic, and following his 
example other great financiers and business men have enlisted 
themselves in Mr. Roosevelt’s cause. He is therefore able to 
rely on the support of labour as well as capital, which makes 
him extremely strong. A poll recently taken of the New York 
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Stock Exchange, which a few months ago was, from the Re- 
publican standpoint “the enemy’s country,” gave Mr. Roosevelt 
a substantial majority. There is no indication that labour is 
any less friendly now than it has been for months past. 

The Republicans are attempting to force the tariff as the 
chief issue of the campaign. They are trying to impress on the 
working man that the continuance of Republican rule means 
the continuance of existing business conditions and prosperity); 
but if the Democrats carry the election they will, by tinkering 
with the tariff, if not actually dislocate, at least disturb, business, 
and the working man will be the chief sufferer. The fact that 
England at the present time is discussing Protection is an argu- 
ment made the most of by Republican speakers, who point out 
that if England is now considering the advisability of abandon- 
ing Free Trade and reverting to Protection it would be folly on 
the part of the United States to relinquish a policy that England 
believes to be essential for her welfare. The Democrats do not 
advocate Free Trade, their speakers very seldom proclaim the 
doctrine of “tariff for revenue only” as they did in the past ; 
but they talk in a general way of a reduction of the burdens of 
taxation, and they endeavour to make the working man believe 
that the principal result of Protection has been to increase the 
cost of living without a corresponding increase in wages. 

An elaborate Report has been recently issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labour, showing the rates of wages in 
many trades and the cost of living in 1903 as compared with 
previous years. The conclusion of the Department is that the 
price of food in 1903 was 15.5 per cent. above its lowest price 
in 1896, the year of lowest prices ; that the cost of living as a 
whole advanced probably somewhat less ; that rates of wages 
per hour in 1903 had increased 18.8 per cent. as compared 
with 1894, the year of lowest wages; that hours of labour in 
1903 had decreased 4.1 per cent. as compared with 1890; 
that weekly earnings had increased 14.9 per cent. in 1903 
above the weekly earnings of 1894; that 34.3 per cent. more 
persons were employed in 1903 than in 1894, and that 54.4 
per cent. more money was paid out in wages per week in 1903 
than in 1894. These figures, if exact, prove conclusively that 
the working man is in every respect better off to-day than he 
has ever been; but the Democrats with great ingenuity have 
attacked the statistics and attempted to show that they are un- 
reliable, misleading, and published at this time by the Depart- 
ment solely for partisan purposes, It is a matter too compli- 
cated and too wide in its scope for a layman to advance an 
opinion that is worth anything ; but a great many working men, 
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clerks, small shopkeepers, and minor professional men whose 
incomes are fixed, take issue with the Department. They assert 
that living is higher now than it ever has been, and that wages 
and profits have not increased in proportion. If this belief is 
universal it will undoubtedly injuriously affect the Republican 
argument. 

In connection with the Report already mentioned figures 
dealing with wages in the United States and Europe are not 
without interest at this time. The wages per hour of boiler- 
makers in the United States, Great Britain, and Germany (ex- 
pressed in American cents) are 28.4, 17.2, 11.2; bricklayers, 
54-7, 20.6, 13.2 ; compositors, 44.6, 17.9, 14.1 ; hod-carriers, 
28.6, 12.5, 8.5; printers, 34.5, 17.7, 11.9; plumbers, 43.7, 
20.2, 11.4; common labourers, 16.7, 10.2, 7.9. The average 
work day for these industries in the United States is nine hours; 
in Great Britain eight and a half hours ; in Germany ten hours, 


The lynching of two negroes in Georgia a few weeks ago was 
a novelty in affairs of that kind, because it is the first time, so 
far as I know, that State militia have joined with the mob and 
become particeps criminis. There was nothing extraordinary 
about the lynching itselfi—the burning of negroes at the stake 
has become a firmly established Southern institution, and no 
longer is deemed worthy of comment—except the cowardly 
and disgraceful conduct of the Georgia militia. Several 
negroes were charged with having murdered a family of whites, 
two of the men were convicted and sentenced to be hanged, 
and the trial of the others was to have proceeded the following 
day, the testimony of the two men convicted being necessary to 
secure the conviction of their accomplices. After sentence 
had been pronounced the men were taken from the court room 
by a mob, tied to a stake and burned alive ; a company of State 
militia in and about the court-house making no attempt to 
protect the prisoners. Subsequent investigation showed that the 
militia had been ordered onduty without ammunition, but they had 
rifles and bayonets ; no insignificant arms in thehands of resolute 
men against an unorganised mob. But the prisoners were blacks 
and the mob were whites. Thearms of course were not used. 

There are certain States, especially Southern States, in which 
the regular army is not popular, and in the event of riot or 
disorder the State authorities always resent the interference of 
federal troops. The Georgia incident furnishes the explanation. 
The mob has little fear of the State militia, but it has a wholesuine 
respect for the regulars. Regulars do not rely on their uniforms 
to overawe a mob and regulars, do not go to the scene of a riot 
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with empty cartridge belts. More than once when State troops 
have been ordered to fire on a mob they have either refused or 
fired over the heads of the rioters, but when a company ofregulars 
has been given the command to fire it has fired with as much 
methodical precision as when engaged in target practice. Had 
there been a section of a company of regulars guarding the court 
house, it is safe to say the two negroes would not have been 
lynched, but would have been put to death by legal process. 
The South has it in its own hands to suppress lynching if it really 
wants to, and to cause the majesty of the law to be respected ; but 
the encouragement given to lynching by popular sentiment 
shows conclusively that the South, speaking broadly, does not 
condemn lynching, and has yo objection to a mockery being 
made of the law. 

After the shameful spectacle that the Georgia militia made of 
themselves one would think that they would shrink from public 
attention; but at the army manceuvres at Manassas the militiamen 
of that State made violent objection to the presence of a coloured 
militia company from Connecticut, and the white privates refused 
to salute the coloured officers, Commenting on this flagrant 
breach of discipline, Governor Terrill of Georgia, who by virtue 
of his office is commander-in-chief of the State forces, and 
therefore vitally interested in maintaining a proper military spirit, 
is reported by the Associated Press to have said : “ The Georgia 
boy who refused to salute the negro officer at the Manassas 
manoeuvres showed true Georgia grit, and we are all proud of 
him. He is a true Southerner, and I don’t believe any of our 
boys will depart from his example.” A Southern newspaper, 
which may therefore be accepted as impartial testimony, reports 
that en route from Georgia these valorous militiamen assaulted a 
negro, put out one of his eyes and nearly killed him, they badly 
beat another negro, and out of sheer wantonness and savagery 
threw stones at a college teacher and hurt him severely. In 
Alabama a few days ago a negro under indictment for murder 
was taken out of the hands of the militia guarding the gaol, and 
hanged by the mob. The militia had ball cartridges, but they did 
not use them, and none of the mob was injured. Further 
comment appears unnecessary. 


Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassador, has a weakness for 
exposing his lacerated feelings to public gaze. Some members 
of the diplomatic corps have been known to write and thereby 
destroy their usefulness ; but Count Cassini prefers the medium 
of the newspaper interview when his overwrought emotions 
must find expression, and whenever he has himself interviewed 
through the assistance of a super-serviceable reporter he 
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invariably plunges head foremost into the maze of indiscretion. 
Count Cassini’s latest exhibition of undiplomatic tact is a long 
interview in the New York Herald, in which he berates Japan 
and intimates that the time has come for the United States, for 
the protection of its own interests, to lay a heavy hand upon 
Japan. 

This interview was not well received in official quarters, and 
had any one else except the Russian Ambassador been guilty of 
such a faux pas probably it would have been sufficient cause 
for his recall, but Count Cassini’s offence is condoned for a 
reason flattering neither to himself nor his Government. 
Count Cassini is tolerated because he is regarded as harmless, 
because no high estimate is placed on his ability, because it 
has been known for some time past that his own Government 
holds him in the same esteem that he is held in Washington. 
Despite his detestation of everything American and his efforts 
to thwart American policy in Washington, Count Cassini is 
harmless; his successor might be a man of ability, and 
consequently more dangerous. Count Cassini’s obliquity of 
vision and incomprehension of the American character caused 
the Washington Government at first some embarrassment ; but 
since they have properly placed him and know exactly his 
intellectual scope, he has become practically a negligible 
quantity in the calculations of American diplomacy. 

Count Cassini, however, has managed to exercise an 
influence over M. Jusserand, the French Ambassador, which 
can hardly be in the interests of that Government or tend to 
promote the relations between the Quaz a’Orsay and the State 
Department, and M. Delcassé has shown a frank desire to 
strengthen the cordiality of those relations. M. Jusserand is 
more Russian than the Russ ; and the unreserved manner, to 
call it by no harsher name, in which, prior to his departure on 
leave, he displayed his Russophile sentiments naturally gave 
rise to the inquiry whether he reflected the real views of his 
Government or was simply rash in his manner of speech. 
Allowance, however, is made for M. Jusserand, as this is his 
first important diplomatic appointment, and literature heretofore 
has engrossed him more than the cultivation of diplomatic 
savoir faire and a nice discrimination in the expression of his 
feelings. 


As I write a great man is stricken. Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, lies, it is feared, on his death-bed, and his death 
will close a memorable career. Mr. Hoar often entertained 
mistaken views, and in some respects he was narrow; he was 
aman of many crotchets and violent prejudices ; and yet he 
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was a great man in that his voice was always raised in behalf 
of humanity, his courage never faltered, his rigid morality 
never permitted him to palter with the truth or to blink at 
dishonesty. He was the rarest of all men-—an idealist in 
practical affairs; his idealism made him oppose everything 
that was sordid and savoured of commercialism in government, 
for government to him was always a sacred trust; yet the 
ideal always went hand in hand with the practical. Senator 
Hoar possessed another equally rare combination of qualities 
—he was a great orator, a profound scholar, a constructive 
statesman. He was one of the few men whose speeches 
were listened to for the pleasure they afforded, whose speeches 
were read for their style, profound knowledge and the lucid 
limpidity of their author’s thoughts. But his reading was so 
wide and his memory so tenacious that with him knowledge 
was never vain pedantry, and he never sacrificed accomplish- 
ment merely for oratorical display. Mr. Hoar entered 
Congress thirty-four years ago, and during his service some of 
the most important laws on the statute-books were either 


originated by him or bear the impress of his constructive 
faculty. 


Those who would estimate Senator Hoar at his real worth can best do so 
by calling over the roll of the United States Senate and noting how his 
colleagues measure up beside him [a newspaper recently remarked]. Here a 
millionaire broker in legislation, here a dealer in franchises, here a huckster in 
tariff schedules, here a blatherskite swashbuckler, here a party “boss,” past 
master in the art of dirty politics, here a row of silent, wire-pulling, stock- 
jobbing nonentities—cannot each man name them for himself? And in this 
‘millionaires’ club,” as it is sometimes called, Senator Hoar, with a handful of 
men like him, has kept alive and handed down to those who will come after 


them something of the dignity and the glory of the United States Senate as 
the fathers of the country conceived it? 


The appreciation is well deserved. Senator Hoar occupied 
but a tithe of the newspaper space so freely devoted these days 
to the millionaires who have inherited their millions, and to the 
captains of industry who by a lucky coup have made their 
millions, whose yachts and automobiles and racehorses are 
exploited at length for the edification of the public ; but long 
after the millionaires have been forgotten, Senator Hoar will 
be remembered as a man of virtue and probity, as a man who 
reflected lustre on the Senate and his country. 


In the last number of this Review I told how Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson explained the method by which the Standard Oil 
coterie of financiers made $36,000,000 by the flotation of the 
Amalgamated Copper Company. Mr. Lawson continues his 
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revelations of high finance, and shows the ease with which 
millions can be made if one only happens to be a millionaire 
to start with. The Standard Oil clique made more than 
£7,000,000 without risking a penny or without using a single 
penny of their own money. The way it was done was simplicity 
itself. The copper properties were bought for $39,000,000, 
the money being advanced by the National City Bank of New 
York, which is controlled by the Standard Oil Company, the 
vendors agreeing that the money should remain on deposit with 
the bank for acertain length of time, the bank taking as security 
for its loan the copper mines. Consequently no money was 
actually paid out by the bank, merely a book-keeping entry put 
nearly eight millions sterling to the credit of the vendors 
of the mines. That was the first stage of the proceedings, 
with the Standard Oil capitalists owning the mines without 
having expended a penny, and the most powerful bank 
in New York having lent its entire capital and more 
than half as much again in a single transaction, Then the 
Amalgamated Copper Company was formed with a capital of 
$75,000,000, the incorporators being lawyers, clerks and office 
boys in the employment of the Standard Oil Company ; the 
Amalgamated Company bought the copper mines from the 
Standard Oil clique, and paid for them in the stock of the 
Amalgamated Copper Company. This was the second stage of 
the proceedings. The next stage was to unload upon the 
public, which was successfully accomplished with the aid of 
the National City Bank. The bank offered the stock for sale to 
the public at par, $100 a share, and agreed to lend purchasers 
$90 a share. The public took the whole issue of $75,000,000, 
the Standard Oil coterie repaid the National City Bank the 
$39,000,000 they had borrowed, and pocketed $36,000,000 in 
the shape of profits without having risked a dollar on the 
operation. This robbery of the public was bad enough, but, as 
Mr. Lawson points out, the losses of the public were eventually 
much greater, because a few months after the stock had been 
foisted off on innocent investors those persons who had 
borrowed money on the security of their stock were called 
upon to repay their loans, and as many of them were unable to 
do this the stock was sold, which sent the price tumbling down, 
The price was finally forced down to $33 a share, at which 
price most of the stock was purchased by the Standard Oil 
Company, and later by shrewd manipulation the price was 
again advanced to $100 a share, and the public once more 
induced to buy it. Mr Lawson estimates that on the second 
“‘ deal” the Standard Oil clique made an additional $50,000,000, 
It is not surprising that he and many others should ask : 
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Can it be that a just God suffers our sons and daughters to eke out a bare 
existence as the best reward of earnest effort and sterling worth, and at the 
same time rewards these other men with $36,000,000 for one day’s labour ? 

Pondering all these things, I have ceased to wonder at the deep {mur- 
murs of discontent that are rising, rising to my ears from all parts of the 
continent. 


Limitations of space prevent me from devoting more than a 
few lines to consideration of President Roosevelt’s letter of 
acceptance, which was published yesterday. It is, as an irre- 
verent paper remarks, “ of tremendous length ; but so is the 
Bible.” There are some 14,000 words in this letter, and if the 
average person is not frightened away by its bulk it will repay 
perusal, 

Mr. Roosevelt has evidently reached the conclusion that the 
public has put him on horseback and would rather see him 
there than meekly trudging in the dust. The letter is vigorous, 
dashing, impetuous ; full of nervous energy. It is not the 
letter of a man fighting under cover. From the first sentence 
—“ It is difficult to find out from the utterances of our oppo- 
nents what are the real issues upon which they propose to wage 
this campaign ”—to the last—“ if, on the other hand, they 
should come in and reverse any or all of our policies, by just 
so much would the nation as a whole be damaged ”—the Pre- 
sident takes the offensive, whirling his blade around his head, 
asking and giving no quarter. Again and again he taunts the 
Democrats with insincerity, vacillation, moral dishonesty ; with 
incapacity for government, inability to formulate an affirmative 
policy, too inept to be entrusted with power. 

Clearly the letter is a call to arms. Clearly Mr. Roosevelt 
sees there is nothing to be gained by letting his sword rust. 
For a fighting leader to win he must infuse some of his own 
spirit in his followers; it bodes ill for him when they are 
apathethic and indifferent. Mr. Roosevelt has at last put some 
spirit into the spineless opposition, for the opposition would be 
Craven indeed if it did not resent his strictures, if it did not pick 
up the gauge that he has cast down with almost insolent con- 
tempt and at least attempt to make him rue it. Mr. Parker has 
now his great opportunity. In a week or so it will be his turn 
to publish his letter of acceptance. If he meets the President 
boldly, if by logical argument, subtlety, sarcasm, and lucid 
reasoning he can drive his pen through the vulnerable openings 
in the President’s armour he can accomplish much. On the 
next move—Mr, Parker’s letter—the campaign really turns. 


A. MAURICE LOW. 


STARVING THE SCHOOLMASTER 


SEVERAL causes have contributed during the last few years to 
the awakening of public interest in secondary education, It was 
inevitable that sooner or later the scientific movement should 
come into conflict with the old classical régime, while the 
severe competition to which British trade has recently been 
subjected has served to direct criticism at the methods by 
which England trains her sons in general intelligence, as well 
as in technical skill. Already there are signs of progress, 
including more especially a Secondary Education Act, which, 
by correlating primary and secondary schools, has laid the 
basis of a national education. But amidst the general feeling, 
that our educational system requires reform in many respects, 
one important consideration has been neglected. The school- 
master himself, who, if partly the fons et origo mali, must also 
be the instrument by which reform is to come, has been 
left entirely out of the calculation. This perhaps is not 
surprising. The schoolmaster has been despised from the 
days of Euripides. Unfortunately he has always taken the 
line of least resistance, and by tacitly submitting to the 
estimate which society has put on him he has seemed 
to justify the contempt with which he has been regarded. 
But even the worm turns at last. The demand for reform 
from outside has been accompanied by a growing recognition 
amongst schoolmasters that, while there is much room for 
improvement in methods and curricula, an essential factor in 
reform is an amelioration of the conditions which prevail inside 
the educational profession itself. 

Low as is the esteem in which the career is held by the 
outside world, it would surprise most parents to learn what 
salaries are paid to the worthies whom their children are ex- 
pected, if not to love, to honour and obey. With what 
sensations of outraged decency would Dives discover that his 
son had to punctuate his sentences with “Sir” to a person 
who earned little more than his valet and considerably less 
than his cook! Now, if a schoolmaster were permitted to 
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wear corduroys, if he might marry a woman who was not 
ashamed, and was competent, to do his washing and cooking, 
low salaries would not matter so much. But then Dives, and 
even Paterfamilias Suburbanus, would think that their sons 
were being contaminated by low company. The poor usher 
(who indeed has in his time hobnobbed at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge with the heirs of dukes and millionaires) must have a 
dress-suit to wear at the school conversazione, and must order 
his life generally so as to keep up the pose of “ gentleman.” 

What are the conditions on which this position has to be 
maintained? A man who proposes to take up teaching has 
two alternative courses open to him (assuming that he is not 
qualified to become an elementary teacher, whose prospects are 
in many respects superior). He may, first, elect to go to a 
preparatory school. An Oxford or Cambridge graduate, who 
has obtained a first class, or who is a “ Blue””—that is to say, 
who is exceptionally good at examinations or athletics—may 
reckon on starting on {100 or {120 a year resident. A less 
brilliant degree will command {60 to {90; a man without a 
degree may earn about £30. It is the temptation offered by a 
salary, which compares favourably with the initial earnings in 
“business,” that attracts so many young men, who, having 
been given a University education, fall short of a fellowship or 
a first division clerkship in the Civil Service. Yet the com- 
parison with a commercial career is misleading. It must be 
remembered that the special training which a schoolmaster 
undergoes necessitates three or four years at a university— 
Oxford or Cambridge for preference—at a cost of from {£200 
to £300 a year (unless the student has gained a scholarship). 
This is equivalent to a total expenditure of from {£600 to 
£1200, which invested in a commercial enterprise would be 
likely to produce in a few years a considerably larger income 
than “ {100 resident.” Moreover, unless the assistant master 
is able to invest another £1000 or {£2000 in the purchase of a 
partnership, his ‘last state is likely to be worse than his first. 
The “ £100 resident” may temporarily rise to £150 (in the 
whole kingdom there are perhaps a dozen masters at prepara- 
tory schools in receipt of more than {£200, and another two 
dozen or so receiving as much) ; but, like the unskilled labourer, 
his market value decreases as he grows older, and when he can 
no longer play football and cricket with his charges he is con- 
sidered past his work. 

The prospects offered by entering a secondary school proper 
are scarcely brighter. The initial salary is fair, though not so 
good as’ at the preparatory school. A graduate with honours 
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may expect to start with {100 or £120 non-resident. This 
salary, however, is almost stationary. In the other professions 
a man’s initial earnings may be small, but if he is industrious 
and efficient he will generally be earning more at thirty years 
of age than at twenty, and more again at forty. Hehasa 
chance of “ showing his mettle,” and promotion or reward in 
some form or another will fall to his share if he comes out of 
the ordeal with credit. But the position of the teacher is 
unique. However efficient he may show himself to be, the 
whole of his career is governed by the degree he obtained as a 
lad of twenty. Every one knows that erudition is not always 
associated with the gift of teaching. A man may write 
Ciceronian prose, but be incapable of keeping a class in order ; 
he may be a brilliant mathematician, and not able to make a 
boy understand the rule of three. Yet all the plums fall into 
the mouths of the lucky few whose names appeared at the head 
of certain class lists when they were callow youths. For such 
there is a post ata public school, with possibly one day a 
house-mastership, where the duties of hotel-keeping, relieved 
by the correction of elegiacs, bring in a comfortable income. 

In a play recently produced at one of the London theatres, 
entitled The Perils of Flirtation, the scene was laid amidst such 
surroundings, where the centre of attraction is the wife of an 
assistant master. This naughty person dresses smartly and 
pays an annual visit to the Engadine. Even the headmaster 
(LL.D. too !) is not immune from her charms ; he writes her 
poetic epistles (probably reading up the Ars Amatoria overnight) 
and holds her hand longer than the wife of his bosom thinks 
proper. Everything ends quite innocently and happily. 
There is a reconciliation between the lady and her dull and 
heavy husband, the latter resigning his house-mastership for a 
country vicarage where he will earn “ only £500” a year, and 
where his wife will be out of temptation. . . . But this is high 
life with a vengeance! Imagine Usher, B.A., “ {60 resident,” 
' flirting! and his wife tempting or being tempted! Non cuivis 
contingtt. . 

As to the chance of promotion, in the nature of things only 
one assistant master in six or seven can become a headmaster, 
and nearly all the best posts are still given to clergymen. For 
the remaining 85 per cent., after ten years service, if a man 
has shown himself efficient as disciplinarian and teacher, he 
may be earning £150 or £200. Ten, and even twenty, years 
later he will be earning no more. Nay, his position grows 
hazardous with advancing years. A new headmaster may 
reorganise the school and dismiss the whole staff. The record 
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of a master may be excellent, but his principal can say, “ You 
have red hair; go.” Poor Usher, aged forty or fifty, enters his 
name on the books of a scholastic agency, and is lucky if he 
succeeds in obtaining a post at £50 a year less than he was 
earning twenty years before. This, it may be urged, is a rare 
case. It is perhaps not the average case, but it is common 
enough. A salary of £250 is considered good; £300 is 
exceptional. At perhaps the best paid school in the kingdom 
the masters in the lower school start at £200, and rise to £350; 
the upper school posts rise from £300 to £450: only men of 
the highest distinction would have a chance of gaining the 
latter. At another secondary school, belonging to one of the 
City Companies, where the salary and pension schemes are, as 
things go, generous, the remuneration is : lower school £150, 
rising to £200; upper school £200, rising to £300. A master 
who is in the lower school may retire after twenty years 
service on a pension of 4100 a year. But at most schools 
there are no pensions whatever. As to marriage, that is out of 
the question to most assistant masters, unless they or their 
wives possess private means, 

Although no complete table exists of the salaries paid in 


secondary schools, there is ample material for verifying these 
figures. In a paper published by the Incorpurated Association 
of Assistant Masters * the available data are collected, and the 
facts there printed speak for themselves. The figures are as 
follow : 


Number of Schools. Number of Assistant Masters. Average Salary. 
200 1150 £135.22 
lf ten of these schools be left out of the calculation the 
average is reduced to £105.19. Astill more recent report on 
the state of things existing in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
shows somewhat similar results : t 


Number of Schools. Number of Assistant Masters, Average Salary. 
$2 197 £150.45 


This list includes all the great schools in the district, and, if 
four be omitted, where the remuneration is highest, one has an 
average salary of £116.02. There are two salaries above 
£200, and twenty below £75. Many teachers, after being 
occupied the whole of the day, are compelled to teach three or 
even five nights a week in addition, in order to maintain a 
sufficient competence. On the other hand, the average salary 
of the headmaster in these thirty-two schools is £518.5. 


* Salaries in Secondary Schools, by W. H. D. Rouse. 
t Salaries of Assistant Masters (Yorkshire Post, March 10), 
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Where a head assistant is paid £300, a headmaster often has 
£1000 or {1500. In the case of the other schools the usual 
average is Zen times that of the assistant. But it will be more 
fruitful to compare the figures with the incomes earned by 
elementary teachers and others. In Leeds (which comes under 
the West Riding of Yorkshire), teachers in elementary schools 
in Group C. get £135 and a pension; school attendance 
officers {121.33 ; and a cashier in the City Accountant’s 
office £140. 

The criticism which has recently been levelled at our educa- 
tional system has affected the secondary schoolmaster in two 
ways. It is only necessary to read the educational organs, 
whose circulation and influence are increasing each year, or to 
watch the activities of such bodies as the Teachers’ Guild and 
the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters, to discover 
how the attitude of the schoolmaster of to-day towards his work 
differs from that of his predecessor of a generation ago. There 
is a keener sense of his responsibilities ; a belief in the impor- 
tance of his work; an intelligent interest in educational 
problems. Parallel, however, with this movement, his attention 
has been drawn to the conditions in which his work is done, 
The facts brought to light have produced widespread dissatis- 
faction. This has radiated outwards. Prospective teachers 
now hesitate to take up a career which they realise neither 
enjoys public esteem nor offers to its members adequate 
remuneration, security of tenure, or prospect of pension. 
Scholastic agents complain that there is a noticeable falling-off 
in the numbers entering the profession; headmasters are 
already finding difficulty in obtaining efficient men to fill 
vacancies. Moreover, in the past the profession has largely 
been recruited by those who undertook educational work tem- 
porarily, while waiting for “something to turn up.” As the 
Register comes into play this source will be checked. Training 
will involve longer preparation and heavier cost. Thus the 


' ery for efficiency will have still further lessened the supply. 


Nor is there hope of salaries rising as the supply falls short of 
the demand. The hands of governing bodies are tied by lack 
of funds; parents certainly will not pay higher fees. Head- 
masters will be forced back on the elementary-teacher class, 
This indeed includes many zealous and able teachers, nor is it 
inconceivable that the day may come when to be engaged ina 
primary school will be considered no less honourable than to 
be a master at Eton. Meanwhile, however, it is not desirable 
that the education of the upper and middle classes should be 
handed over to those who will be able to regard £150 a year 
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as affluence, and will in many respects be out of sympathy with 
the ideals and traditions of their pupils. This will be a levelling 
down instead of a levelling up. There is a certain minimum 
standard of comfort and leisure, below which the secondary 
schoolmaster should not have to descend. If he is to be effi- 
cient, he should represent the high level of the intelligence of 
his time ; should be in touch with all that is new in thought, 
all that is best in art and literature ; should be of wide interests 
and sympathies, with leisure and means to see “many men and 
many lands” ; should be, in the best sense of the expression, 
“a man of the world.” 

That but few schoolmasters can be said to satisfy these 
qualifications is areproach to English education. Matters will 
not be altered until the conditions governing their employment 
are improved. In the long run this will be the truest economy. 
Money spent on education will yield cent. per cent. A country 
that votes {£13,000,000 a year to primary education will 
surely not stint supplies for higher education, once the facts 
are squarely put before the public. By the Act of 1903 the 
constituted authorities are empowered to start or take over 
secondary schools: it is for them to offer such conditions of 
service as by competition will force the governing bodies of 
endowed schools to accept State supervision in order to gain 
State aid. 

It is not that the schoolmaster expects to live in luxury, or to 
grow rich. Whatever good has been accomplished in any 
department of human activity has been accomplished in virtue 
of that disinterested enthusiasm which cannot be bought or 
excited by gold. But a man is not likely to have a stimulating 
influence on his pupils if his horizon is bounded by suburban 
villadom ; his holidays spent in tutorial work; his spirits 
shadowed by thoughts of an unpaid butcher’s bill. As a matter 
both of justice to him and of expediency to the State he should 
be enabled to devote himself to his work without the pressure 
of sordid cares and of anxiety for the future ; he should be in 
a position to marry if he likes, and to live a whole and human 
life; he should be given an equitable reward in return for those 
high qualities and ungrudging services which the community 
expects from him. 

VERE COLLINS. 


SCOTTISH LETTERS 


THE work of Scottish writers, being an essential element in 
the grand total of English literature, naturally receives attention 
in any general history of the subject. At the same time, the 
literary product of Scotland has special and distinct features 
that postulate peculiar consideration, and this has stimulated in 
course of time the production of significant works in biography 
and criticism, The publications of various Clubs—the Banna- 
tyne, the Spalding, the Maitland, the Scottish Text, and so on 
—edited by eminent specialists from Sir Walter Scott down- 
wards, have the rare value that comes of a felicitous combina- 
tion of theme and treatment, On the other hand, the work of 
individual scholars, like Irving and David Laing, has the 
supreme importance that accrues from the application of minute | 
knowledge and the play of a finely trained critical faculty. To 
summarise the general results reached by Societies and the 
investigation of various skilled experts, and to give at the same 
time a general conspectus of what has been achieved in Scottish 
letters, is the object of two books that have recently appeared. 
In 1898 Mr. T. F. Henderson published a monograph entitled 
Scottish Vernacular Literature, and this was followed in 1903 
by A Literary History of Scotland, contributed by Mr. J. H. 
Millar to the series named “ The Library of Literary History.” 

Mr. Henderson’s style is peculiar, and not always conducive 
to perspicuity. He is assiduous in his elucidation of metrical 
technicalities—frequently reiterating his explanations as if 
paying tribute to the educational value of repetition—and occa- 
sionally setting himself with much pains to unravel what would 
be self-evident without his help. Silence, for instance, would 
have been better than a besmudged intimation which makes a 
certain arrangement of verses consist of “ three short lines each 
rhyming only with each other.” In his rhetorical statements Mr. 
Henderson sometimes ignores the necessities of syntax,as when he 
decisively observes, ‘“‘We have thus no other Thomas to whom 
to ascribe ‘ Sir Tristrem’ except he of Erceldoune.” His literary 
references are not always precise, as when,¢c.g., he asserts of 
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Harry the Minstrel that the main object of his literary endea- 
vour was “ to‘ tickle the ears of the groundlings.’” His most 
disconcerting peculiarity, however, is the tendency to produce 
interminable sentences, such as might have done credit to Kant 
himself in the sovereign maturity of his expository vigour. 
Occasional passages are thus rendered unnecessarily obscure, 
the presentment resolving itself into a literary problem. 
Examples may be found in what is said of Dunbar, Mont- 
gomerie, The Complaynt of Scotland, the legendary Ballads, 
and the career of Burns. Mr. Henderson’s application to his 
subject of the evolutionary theory of literary growth, while 
generally relevant and sometimes pleasantly illuminating, leads 
him now and then, as in the case of Burns, to make very 
strained and tenuous deductions, and lands him on a palpable 
absurdity when he sententiously declares that, but for Barbour, 
we should probably never have witnessed the romantic exploits 
of Sir Walter Scott. He has withal produced an important and 
serviceable work, evincing at every turn special knowledge and 
sound antiquarian scholarship, as well as an invincible deter- 
mination to establish certain preconceived theories on his 
subject. 

Mr. Millar writes an even, clear, and expressive style, but he 
has a lively journalistic tendency that is not appropriate to the 
sober gait of a literary history. At the very outset, for example, 
speaking of the ethnographical diversities in the racial origins of 
the Scots, he finds them “all working up together, as it were 
(in the words of the landlord of the ‘ Jolly Sandboys’), ‘in one 
delicious gravy.’”” Nor does he despise the use of offensive 
slang and other questionable forms of expression. One man in 
his record he describes as becoming less of a “ democraw,” as 
he grows older, and he says of one of Burns’s songs that it is 
“<«faked’ from Heaven alone knows what fragments of ancient 
sculduddery.” Theattitude of the special pleader is also mani- 
fested throughout rather than the calm deliberation of the 
historian. While a standpoint of this kind is perhaps inevitable 
on such questions as those raised regarding the personality of 
Huchown of the Awle Ryale, the origin and character of the 
legendary Ballads, or the possibility of using the Scottish ver- 
nacular in these latter days, it should not be painfully apparent 
in the discussion of individuals. Yet Mr. Millar has not hesi- 
tated to indujge in strenuous and irrelevant personalities. He 
is, for example, implacably hostile to George Buchanan, and in 
reference to his relations to Queen Mary holds that he was 
capable of “turning and rending the hand that had caressed 
and fed him.” He is probably unaware of the notoriety gained by 
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Samuel Rutherford through a pungent allusion in one of Milton’s 
sonnets, otherwise he might have found the passage a savoury 
addition to the abuses with which he loads his description of that 
energetic divine. On his own account, however, he charges him 
heavily, and finally allows himself to say, “ Like many worse 
men, ’a madea good end; and our accounts of his death-bed 
are circumstantial and edifying.” Towards Professor Blackie 
he seems to cherish inveterate dislike, one evidence of which is 
seen in the petulant assertion that “there was more feeling for 
nature and for poetry in the little finger of John Campbell 
Shairp than in the whole of Mr. Blackie’s composition.” This 
undignified and even scurrilous method of discussion seems 
palpably foreign to the business of literary history. 

In a discursive survey of literature in Scotland a preliminary 
difficulty arises regarding the selection of authors. Is the 
subject not, after all, part of the general theme which is 
recognised under the name of English literature? Up to the 
Elizabethan age the writers in both parts of the island are 
closely identified both in outlook and method, and after that 
era the divergences that occur are due to special exigencies of 
development. Mr. Henderson, in treating of what he calls 
‘“‘ vernacular literature,” presents a perfectly clear issue. His 
concern is with the grand general outcome in native letters 
from the earliest times to the nineteenth century, and this he 
seeks to delineate as faithfully and fully as he may within the 
scope of his theoretical limitations. Mr. Millar finds himself 
in a somewhat less pleasant case. He, too, would fain travel 
along the vernacular route, but he is persistently constrained 
to diverge from the direct line, and to offer explanation and 
apology for incontinently retracing his steps. He has little 
difficulty when he is within Mr. Henderson’s sphere, but he 
constantly comes on Scotsmen who have written according to 
the conventional pattern without leaving their native country, 
and on others who have utilised in London the same medium 
of expression while contemplating their subjects from the 
Scottish standpoint. Sir Archibald Alison, for instance, was a 
distinguished lawyer, whose professional duties kept him in 
Scotland, and yet he produced in his History of Europe a 
work that at once gained the ear of the literary world. Instead 
of excluding this author from his chronicle, Mr. Millar prefers 
to minimise his importance. ‘“ Few people,” he says, “now 
read him, and none, I should conjecture, buy him.” This is 
certainly not criticism, and it is exceedingly ungracious and 
crude. Thomson of The Seasons and Carlyle are specially 
difficult to dispose of, for the former in a large proportion of 
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his best work is as Scottish to the core as Gavin Douglas in 
his prologues, while the latter is a spiritual prophet after the 
manner typical of a class among his compatriots. Mr. Millar, 
however, excludes both these representative Scotsmen from 
detailed treatment—as he also does men like Armstrong, 
Arbuthnot, Gilbert Burnet, Thomas Campbell—and merely 
mentions them in order to say that they do not come within 
his purview. The reasons he gives for setting them aside 
might with almost equal plausibility be advanced in defence of 
denying a merely provincial importance to Hume, Burns, and 
Scott, and relegating them to the historian of English literature. 
Again, Mr. Millar disposes of Malloch, or Mallet, author of a 
standard ballad and other products of note, by simply calling 
him “a creature,” and entirely neglecting his literary claims. 
On the other hand, he fastens violently on Robert Buchanan 
and pitilessly rends him, offering as excuse that he “was a 
Scot by extraction, if not by actual birth.’ Had the author 
made an extensive use of this genealogical argument he might 
have vastly swelled his record from all points of the compass. 
Occasionally he seems to have been strongly tempted, for he 
includes Brougham, who, though a Cambrian, “could count 
Principal Robertson for his great uncle” ; but he is considerate 
enough not to test all the possibilities of the device. Finally, 
he ignores altogether Dr. W. P. Dickson, a prince among 
Scottish scholars and author of the standard translation of 
Mommsen; but whether this neglect arises from Dr. Dickson’s 
inevitable claims to the more exalted platform, or to the 
historian’s depreciation of his literary achievement, there is no 
means of deciding. These evidences of peculiar decisions and 
inconsistencies illustrate at once the difficulties of the writer’s 
task and the somewhat casual character of his methods. 

In accordance with what seems to be the general tendency 
of the literary disposition, Scottish writers found distinction in 
verse much earlier than they succeeded in producing cultured 
prose. Such a collection as that made by David Laing in his 
Ancient Popular and Romance Poetry of Scotland amply illus- 
trates the prevalence of a strong and energetic literary habit at 
the close of the Middle Ages. Some of the most impressive and 
poetically beautiful of the pieces in the anthology are anony- 
mous, but with others tradition has associated authors’ names that 
have still more or less of a shadowy value. Among early 
Scottish poets, undoubtedly Thomas of Erceldoune, Clerk of 
Tranent, Huchown of the Awle Ryale, and others claim a 
position in the proud hierarchy of letters ; but it seems likely 
that no precise knowledge of themselves and no exhaustive 
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acquaintance with their work will ever be attained. “True 
Thomas,” familiarly known as Thomas the Rhymer, must have 
been an uncommonly strong and impressive personality, and 
his particular importance in our literary annals is permanently 
enhanced by the attention he elicited from Sir Walter Scott. 
It is neither, however, with this largely mythical figure, nor 
with his contemporary experimentalists in romance that the 
story of a genuine literary record begins. This we find in the 
special poem on Bruce, written by John Barbour, Archdeacon 
of Aberdeen, who died five years before Chaucer. Here we 
have a man with a clear conception of his theme, wayward at 
times and garrulous as Herodotus, but displaying manifest 
enjoyment in the process of his elaboration and resolute in his 
devotion to the heroic principle. Barbour may not have been, 
as Mr. Hendersons avers, the final cause of Scott, but at any 
rate he gave him engaging stories for his immortal Zales of a 
Grandfather, and he furnished picturesque material that was 
graphically utilised in The Lord of the Isles. Wallace, Scotland’s 
second and more romantic patriot, was less fortunate in his 
Pindar than Bruce, for Blind Harry, who celebrated his prowess 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, had neither the ap- 
preciative grasp nor the alluring charm of expansive fluency 
characteristic of his epical predecessor. 

With the school of “ makaris,” the literary heirs of Chaucer, 
we reach what is sometimes called the Golden Age of Scottish 
poetry. When the distractions due to the Wars of the Roses 
largely absorbed all thought and energy in England, and 
Lydgate and Occleve sat lamenting the loss of their master and 
giving but meagre evidence of having profited by his example, 
Scotland was splendidly served by her men of letters. The 
King's Quair of James I. is a successful example of the 
Chaucerian allegorical manner, illuminated by passages of a 
lofty and serene beauty that betoken a strong, rich, and daintily 
refined character. It is hard to assent to the proposition that 
the author of this poem, who had been absent from his country 
during the whole period of his adolescence and early man- 
hood, also produced in Peebles to the Play and Christ's Kirk on 
the Green two singularly vigorous and outspoken descriptions 
of rustic festivity, These frank ballads, in addition to their 
real poetic merit, have special significance as precedents, and 
it would on all accounts be very satisfactory to have assurance 
of their authorship. It seems, however, better to regard them 
as anonymous than to assign them on very slender grounds to 
James I., as Mr. Henderson unequivocally does, with Mr. 
Millar deprecating but yielding in his wake, It is not enough 
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to adduce as a cognate case the example of Cowper with the 
Olney Hymns on the one hand, and John Gilpin on the other, 
or that of Burns as at once the author of Mary in Heaven and 
The Jolly Beggars; before crediting the king’s authorship of 
these jovial ballads one would have to be convinced that Burns 
could have written the Tirocintum and Cowper achieved the 
crowded glories of Zam o’ Shanier. On the other hand, it is 
pleasant to associate the young and unfortunate monarch with 
the Chaucerian tradition, which is further brilliantly represented 
in Robert Henryson, the best of our poetical fabulists and 
author of the winsome Rodin and Malcyne, the first pastoral 
dialogue in the language. Henryson’s Troylus and Cryseyde 
continues Chaucer’s story on divergent lines, and is technically 
not unworthy of the example it follows. Not only, however, 
is Henryson a notable exponent of a great poetical tradition, 
but he is also, in his ballads of various kinds, as well as the 
pastoral and the fables just mentioned, a maker and exemplar 
on his own account. He is the first pure lyrist among Scottish 
poets, and in his employment of the ballad quatrain fairly 
anticipates the music of the cavaliers. 

Other two distinguished “makaris” are Gavin Douglas, Bishop 
of Dunkeld, and William Dunbar, the second in rank of 
Scotland’s poets. While Douglas is the most deliberately 
medizval of the group to which he belongs, he has also the 
credit of a valuable literary innovation through his verse trans- 
lation of the ned. His presentment may not be “ thoroughly 
interpenetrated with the Virgilian atmosphere,” as Mr. 
Henderson somewhat grandly avows, and the translator is cer- 
tainly not entitled to Mr. Saintsbury’s compliment as being one 
that does not “embroider on his text,” but all the same the 
work is faithfully done, and has both essential and relative 
literary value. The version, composed in heroic couplets and 
displaying a movement at once confident and steadfast, was 
produced at least four years before the birth of the Earl of 
Surrey, the next classical translator in order of time, who ren- 
dered in creditable blank verse the second and fourth books of 
the inetd. Douglas’s prologues to the successive books of 
the epic represent various aspects of his powers—his critical 
acumen, his religious sincerity and practical wisdom, his love 
of natural beauty, his metrical dexterity and grace—and prove, 
as his translation and Chaucerian allegories prove, the lofty and 
inspiring character of his ideals. As a poetical inventor and a 
literary craftsman he presents but limited credentials compared 
with those of Dunbar, who could not only produce sovereign 
work according to conventional models, but was likewise an 
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uncommonly keen and practical exponent and critic of life. 
His allegorical bridal song, The Thistle and the Rose, celebrating 
the union of Stewart and Tudor, worthily enshrines its stimu- 
lating theme, and The Golden Targe, even if we suspect forcing 
of effects, evinces genuine inspiration and a thorough brilliance 
of quality. Dunbar is a poet with a supreme command of 
widely diverse moods and manifold metrical forms, and he is 
equally successful in such divergent presentments as the pun- 
gent dialogue of The Twa Married Women and the Widow, the 
hilariously weird and satirical Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins, 
and the tender and haunting sentiment of the Lament for the 
Makaris. None of the predecessors of Burns approaches him 
as Dunbar does in range of interest and quick and subtle 
adaptability of unwearied power. The two poets have resem- 
blances in their ready sympathy, gracious and contagious 
humour, and the grim and sardonic plangency of their 
homiletic satire. With an ecclesiastical training Dunbar never 
received a charge, but passed most of his days at the Court of 
James IV. in the double capacity of Royal poet and general 
adviser to the Crown. In the comparative freedom of his 
position he could do more for his Church than if he had been 
a beneficed clergyman. His scathing exposure of abuses in 
various satires comes with a freedom of sweep that is character- 
istic of the candid and earnest layman pointing the way to 
reform. Dunbar’s work, in so far as it handles religious 
matters, marks him as an important pioneer, presently to be 
followed by Lyndsay and the constraining forces of the 
Reformation. 

With Sir David Lyndsay and certain other true if minor poets 
comes the end of the era glorified by the work of the ‘“‘makaris.” 
Lyndsay is not without poetic quality and importance, but he 
is more the social and political critic than the man of letters. 
It was this feature of his work—the appeal that he made to the 
common sense of his countrymen, his vivid pictures of abuses, 
the vehemence of his demand for a revised outlook—that gave 
force and point to his diatribes in verse, and made him for 
generations a pillar of proverbial authority. He is the first 
Scottish writer to reveal the dramatic sense, and to cast his 
commentary on life into a form adapted to representation on 
the stage. In his own day his pungent if unwieldy Satire of the 
Three Estates was duly performed at various centres, and, if 
given in full, must have held the spectators for something like 
nine hours at a stretch. There can be little doubt that the 
author’s histrionic gift found playin the sensational scene (utilised 
by Scott in Marmion), which was contrived at Linlithgow to 
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alarm James IV. when he was moving towards the disastrous 
culmination of Flodden. Lyndsay has sometimes been credited 
with The Comblaynt of Scotland, the first considerable contribu- 
tion of the country to artistic prose, but the attribution is 
untenable. Whoever wrote this curious work availed himself 
to a certain extent of a French model, and delivered some plain 
and vigorous home-truths to his compatriots. The latest 
investigation leaves the question of authorship undecided, and 
puts upon a practical equality “the claims of Sir James Inglis, 
of Cambuskenneth, and of some unknown priest of the name of 
Wedderburn.” Whoever the author may have been, he was a 
shrewd observer, a scholarly man (if somewhat pedantic), and 
one that left behind him in his work a monument of his earnest 
patriotism, his excellent spirit, and the deep religious principle 
that makes faith the rule of life. His main object is to keep 
Scotland a separate nationality, free from entanglement with its 
“old enemy England,” and he fondly hopes that the French 
alliance and the Roman Catholic faith will continue to prevail. 
In the course of his argument he uses terse and graphic 
illustrations, by which he shows intimate familiarity not only 
with his country’s history but with Scripture, classical biography 
and philosophy, and with such a modern (for Scotland in the 
sixteenth century) as Boccaccio. Above all, he desires to 
enforce, by constant reference to the Old Testament, these two 
important considerations : first, that all history should be 
brought to bear upon practical politics ; and, secondly, that 
“there is a Divinity that shapes our ends.” The work is 
divided into two parts, between which is inserted “ Ane Monolog 
of the Actor,” in which the author depicts his experiences in 
the open air. Here he expatiates on the varied attractions of 
natural beauty, revealing poetic sympathies and aspirations, 
wide and diverse scholarship, and even some measure of 
scientific attainment. In his own person he delineates land- 
scape and rejoices in the songs of many birds, besides giving a 
sea-piece and describing a battle with ships of war; then he 
introduces a pastoral scene, in which one shepherd—privileged 
in knowledge and insight like his pastoral predecessors of 
antiquity—delivers to his companions an address laudatory of 
their special privileges, and comprising an elaborate cosmogony 
according to the approved method of the time. After this 
“ prolixt orison,” the author gives a list of tales which the 
shepherds told in succession; then he enumerates songs that 
they sung and dances that they danced, thus giving invaluable 
information regarding the tastes and the literary resources of 
his age, 
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This reference suggests the traditional lyrics and ballads of 
Scotland, which constitute a prominent feature of the national 
literature. The problem of their origin is obscure and difficult, 
and, as they were orally passed on from one generation to 
another, it is absolutely certain that the literary form they have 
finally received will differ in many points of detail from that 
which marked the early stages of their existence. The ballads 
Scott collected on the Borders in the days of his youthful zeal 
would present the latest interpretation of the reciters, which 
would unquestionably include many textual divergences from 
versions in favour a hundred years earlier. In this sense, and 
in this sense alone, these traditional poems come from “ the 
heart of the people.” To say, in the manner of some, that 
they originated in a vague communal fashion, as the result of 
social festivity, is to advance a doctrine kindred in spirit to 
that which underlies the atomic theory of the Cosmos. 
Students of folklore may, no doubt, have discovered that 
some of the themes are substantially those which are similarly 
glorified in other literatures ancient and modern, but that does 
not dispose of the final and moulding hand in each separate 
case. Minstrels or “ makaris” at some time and place 
originated this notable body of lyric poetry, and the shaping 
process of Sir Walter Scott and other editors is only the 
literary expression of the influence that must have prevailed 
from the very beginning. A word of caution is necessary in 
reference to the critical view of the traditional ballads as 
compositions that may come from a less remote antiquity than 
is generally supposed. Mr. Henderson, followed by Mr. Millar, 
surmises that even some of those that have hitherto been 
considered the most venerable may turn out to be com- 
paratively modern if only their history could be intimately 
known. The difficulty in getting at origin and development is, 
of course, the crux of the whole situation, and Mr. Henderson 
offers an illustration of the method by which stubborn obstacles 
to discovery may be triumphantly overcome. He selects for 
his purpose “ the grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence ” (as 
Coleridge calls it), and, because he cannot find in history any 
such knight as the hero of the thrilling episode, he suggests 
that the name should be Sir Patrick Vans, who was one of the 
nobles of James VI. This would assure an historic background 
for the story, and bring the composition of the poem to the 
end of the sixteenth century at least. But the historical incidents 
proposed as those which the ballad commemorates are entirely 
inadequate to the purpose ; and, even if they were approxi- 
mately relevant, the attempt thus made to limit the activity of 
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the poetic imagination by historical facts is manifestly pre- 
posterous. The theory that would give the traditional ballads 
to comparatively modern authors—assigning many of them to 
Lady Wardlaw and others—is not a new one, and it has 
certainly gained little by the tentative advocacy of its latest 
advocates. It is in its own way as reckless and as fatuous as 
that which would evolve the poems from the spontaneous 
consciousness of adults when engaged on their appropriate 
version of “ Here we go round the jingo-ring.” Mr. Millar, 
reflecting on what he considers the comparative poverty of the 
ballads in poetic quality, surmises that their amazing vitality 
may be due to occasional virility of movement and impressive 
resonance of line or stanza. This is a futile suggestion. The 
ballads have been kept alive by the ideas that move them, the 
strength and tenderness of those sentiments of love and valour 
and prowess that they enshrine, the depth and significant 
glamour of their indwelling romance. They tell of “ unhappy 
far-off things” with an engaging and effective simplicity, they 
touch to the quick the alert and chivalrous spirit, and by their 
easy and unaffected narrative style readily catch the particular 
interest that is awakened by a picturesque and cogent tale. The 
inherent notions and feelings, the lights and shades of character 
presented, the incidents and the episodes chosen for delineation 
are all such as may easily be grasped, and the very artlessness 
of the setting constitutes the essential stability of the lyrics and 
explains the permanence of their general appeal. 

With the disappearance of the “ makaris” and the advent of 
the Reformation there is a change in the literary outlook of 
Scotland. Mr. Henderson, forgetting for the moment his 
assumption that romantic ballads were possible to the sixteenth- 
century artist, somewhat petulantly observes that the Reforma- 
tion smothered literature. No doubt a period of such storm 
and stress, and one charged with vital import for every class 
and every individual of the nation, was likely to minimise 
intellectual effort except in one main direction, and yet it is by 
no means destitute of a substantial contribution to letters. The 
age is that of the historians Lyndsay of Pitscottie and Leslie, of 
the Melvilles with their valuable diaries, of the brilliant and 
versatile George Buchanan, and, above all, of John Knox, whose 
History of the Reformation is a monumental human document. 
It is likewise marked by the appearance of The Gude and Godlie 
Ballates, a quaint collection of lyrics specially directed to wean 
the affections of the people from “the Paipe, that pagan full of 
pride,” and revealing at various points a genuine and nimble 
lyrical sense, This work is commonly assigned to three brothers 
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Wedderburn, one of whom may have written The Complaynt of 
Scotland. It consists of three divisions, the first giving the 
versified Catechism, Creed, &c., the second presenting a metrical 
version of various Psalms, and the third including the “ ballates ” 
proper. Ingenuity and competent metrical skill are evident 
throughout. Here and there in the setting of the Psalms a 
wonderful measure of poetic grace and dignity is achieved, and 
in particular the Nisz guia Dominus (Psalm CxXIV.) stands out, 
with its ‘“welterand wallis brym” and its “purland stremis,” 
as a very shapely and melodious lyric in four seven-line stanzas. 
But the real interest of the work centres in the poems designed 
to captivate the ear and win the reason by utilising popular 
tunes. One very successful lyric, for example, which constitutes 
a powerful attack on Papal abuses, is a parody on the old song 
“With huntis up.” The tremendous indictment in “ Hay trix, 
tryme go trix” is familiar to students of early poetry. The 
author, with his unsparing details regarding Church officials— 
beginning with “the Paipe” and coming through a lengthened 
series to tell how, 
The Monkis of Melros made guid kail 
On Frydayis quhen thay fastit— 

ranks near Dunbar as poet, and Lyndsay in force and sweep of 
satirical lash. Men that could write thus were certainly 
dexterous in interpreting the spirit of their age. There is little 
wonder that these “ballates” should have caught and excited 
the prevalent discontent and the desire for spiritual liberty. 
Where argument would fail, and logic would be as a dead 
letter, a poem popular in form and charged with scathing 
exposure and ridicule would fascinate the excited feeling and 
prove a veritable inspiration, The Wedderburn ballads are 
notable specimens of ‘ occasional” verse, but they also form a 
substantial contribution to the grand body of our national 
lyrics. 

The seventeenth century introduces the Anglo-Scots, with 
Drummond of Hawthornden as brilliant representative. The 
Earl of Stirling, Sir Robert Ayton, and others do not make any 
extensive addition to the literary record, but their work deserves 
considerably more respect than it is privileged to receive at the 
hands of Mr. Millar. Both he and Mr. Henderson do less than 
justice to Alexander Hume, author of The Day Estivall,a poem 
which Mr. Henderson considers “absurdly prosaic,” while Mr. 
Millar pays it the qualified compliment of showing “a true 
feeling for nature, and a simplicity and freshness which the 
author failed to impart to his religious songs.” Both estimates 
are unfair, and the implication as to the hymns is misleading, 
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As a whole, they are by no means contemptible, and the song 
of victory in particular, stimulated by the disaster of the 
Armada, deserves to be remembered both for its theme and its 
execution. It is a resonant piece of description, reflection and 
pious joy, and is characteristically entitled The Triumph of the 
Lord after the Manner of Men, Alluding to the Defait of the 
Spanish Navie, 1588. After all, however, Hume’s verse reveals 
his theological inspiration and zeal fully as much as his poetic 
capabilities, just as his age was more keenly alert about divinity 
and ecclesiastical government than responsive to the claims of 
pure literature. Sir Thomas Urquhart, with his diverse and 
fruitful scholarship, is an exceptional figure in the movement of 
his time, which is mainly productive of religious polemics and 
useful and picturesque, if somewhat garrulous, chroniclers like 
Hume of Godscroft, Spottiswoode, Calderwood, and Principal 
Baillie, who charmed Carlyle. The tendency of the age is 
reflected in Mr. Millar’s record, which gives six pages of abuse 
to Samuel Rutherford, while it disposes of such a rare scholar 
and refined and subtle thinker as Archbishop Leighton in little 
more than a page. Meanwhile a fresh impulse stirred within 
certain untrodden ways, and gradually produced forces that 
found their culmination in the work of Allan Ramsay. Once 
more “the heart of the people” was moved, and this time it is 
possible to say that it was an Edinburgh wigmaker who gave it 
appropriate expression. Like Thomson’s Seasons, Ramsay’s 
Gentle Shepherd had an appreciable share in the changed aspect 
through which the Romantic Revival of Letters was ultimately 
produced. While conventional in plot, the pastoral is worthily 
representative in scene and incident, and some of its lyrics 
strike the genuine national note. Himself a capable song- 
writer, Ramsay did invaluable service with his lyrical anthology, 
The Tea-Table Miscellany, which includes traditional pieces, 
along with others by the editor and certain “ingenious young 
gentlemen” of his following. He gave further hostages to 
fortune in the volumes of his Evergreen, in which he collected 
representative poems of his great predecessors, While his 
editorial labours were somewhat wayward, his purpose was 
admirable and his heart was in the right place. He is the first 
great figure in the age which was presently to produce Scots- 
men eminent in various departments of letters, and to reach its 
highest expression in the supreme work of Burns. Hume, 
Smollett, Adam Smith, Robertson, and others show that 
Scotland had reached a brilliant maturity in the mastery of a 
prose medium, and Ramsay passed on to Fergusson and Burns 
a poetical style which in their hands was brilliantly utilised, 
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Mr. Henderson and Mr. Millar, being faithful and zealous 
disciples of the late Mr. Henley, appear to think it essential to 
emphasise the derivative character of Burns’s poetical work. 
They strive, with pathetic pertinacity, to prove that the poet’s 
eminence is due less to what he was than to what he received. 
He is the general voice of all the minstrels and “ makaris” 
speaking at once, rather than an individual responsible for his 
own particular utterance, and so on. Now in taking this atti- 
tude these critics overlook, or fail to appreciate fully, the beauty 
that centres in a supreme product, and all that is converged 
within the pregnant phrase, flos veterum virtusque virum, More- 
over, they seem to be unaware that the discovery of which they 
are enamoured has from time immemorial been recognised as a 
commonplace in the evolution of genius. Dryden gives the 
matter in a nutshell when he says: “ Milton was the poetical 
son of Spenser, and Mr. Waller of Fairfax, for we have our 
lineal descents and clans as well as other families.” Burns, of 
course, was a successor, and recognised his ancestors and 
exemplars with extraordinary generosity, but his distinction 
lies in the sovereign appropriation that he made of his inherit- 
ance and the permanent radiance of the glory in which the 
exercise of his personality left it enshrined. But Mr. Henderson 
says that if the old fragments on which Burns worked were 
removed from his total product there would be a considerable 
diminution in the net amount of his assets. So would it be if 
a stately mansion were deprived of its raw material, so would 
it fare with Shakespeare’s reputation if the traditions, chronicles, 
and stories utilised in his complex fabric were incontinently 
withdrawn. The question is not what Burns owes to the 
fragments, but what the fragments would have been but for 
him. One has only to consider them, in the great list that 
extends from “ Auld Lang Syne” to “The Weary Pund o’ Tow,” 
to find that in every case the treatment is justified by the fresh 
and unfading splendour of the result. The new setting—the 
' surprise of dainty and strenuous elaboration, the adjustment of 
relations, and the final touches that ensure proportion and unity 
—cannot fail to give even the casual reader a revelation of the 
energetic originality inherent in the temperament of Burns, 
Mr. Henderson appears to think that, even as regards fragments 
and other anonymous remains, the poet had not a sure critical 
faculty, and he expresses surprise at his inability to see that 
Joanna Baillie’s “Saw ye Johnnie Comin’” was not a “very 
old” song. Neither it is, for it is merely what Mr. Henderson 
himself would call “a vamp” from the lyric that interested 
Burns, as he may see by a reference to Herd’s Songs. Both 
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Mr. Millar and Mr. Henderson would fain minimise the impor- 
tance of Burns by exalting his predecessors. They dwell specially 
on the greatness of Fergusson as a feature of subtractive 
influence. The earlier poet, says Mr. Henderson, was the 
more cultured of the two, and used the type of the Scottish 
tongue favoured by the Edinburgh gentry. This may be, but 
it remains to be proved that Fergusson’s language is purer and 
of finer literary quality than that of Burns, that “fouk,” for 
example, is better Scotch than /o/f, that “graunie” comes 
nearer “grandmother” than grannie, and that “yale” and 
‘‘yin” have respectively a higher philological descent than ale 
and ame. Both historians imperil their case for imitation and 
indebtedness by suggesting a comparison between Fergusson’s 
“Caller Water” and ‘“Hallowfair,” on the one hand, and 
Burns’s “Scotch Drink” and “ Holy Fair” on the other. The 
difference between the two sets of products is that, while in 
the one pair we find the work of a youth of extraordinary 
promise, in the other we recognise the handling of a mature 
genius, clear and strong in vision and fully master of the tech- 
nicalities of his art. This suggests the only true attitude 
towards the work of Burns, Apart from examples and frag- 
ments he has an independent record that of itself would make 
him the greatest of Scotland’s poets and rank him with the 
classics of the world’s literature. No application of the com- 
parative method, no critical cavil or speculation will ever impair 
his grand achievement or dim the lustre of his renown. 

With Burns and a few minor followers, asserts Mr. Henderson, 
the use of the Scottish tongue for literary purposes comes to an 
end. He generously allows that Sir Walter Scott could write 
Scotch when he chose, but he presses his favourite theory of 
development to his own ludicrous undoing when he speaks of 
two of the novelist’s occasional lyrics as respectively “ his new 
version of Carle, now the King’s come” (of which, strictly 
speaking, there is no antecedent at all) and “his re-reading of 
D'Urfey’s Bonnie Dundee.” Mr. Millar also makes some odd 
reflections on Scott’s poetry, while doing creditably by the 
novels, and he is with Mr. Henderson in thinking that the 
artistic value of the vernacular tongue (except, perhaps, for 
subordinate purposes) practically ended with Burns. While, 
however, he asserts on one page that “no fruit worth the 
trouble of picking and preserving will now ever be yielded by 
the fertile and long-lived national tradition,” on another he con- 
fidently declares (and with perfect justice) that Mr. James Logie 
Robertson, so recently as in 1900, “has come to his own in 
‘QOchil Hills’ and ‘Horace in Homespun,.’” If the earlier view 
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is defensible, then a very ambiguous compliment is paid in this 
apparent eulogy. At the same time, one is doubtful whether or 
not Mr. Millar reaches his conclusions by a satisfactory criterion, 
for his record is singularly deficient in the recognition of standard 
lyrics. A book that makes no reference to “ O waly, waly, up the 
bank,” “ In winter when the rain rained cauld,” “ Tibbie Fowler,” 
““Tarry Woo,” and other picturesque landmarks in the literature ; 
that knows nothing of a “ Bessie Bell and Mary Gray” except 
Ramsay’s fantastic travesty, and attributes to Joanna Baillie 
without comment “Saw ye Johnnie Comin’” and “The 
Weary Pund o’ Tow” ; that ignores the authors of “‘ The Auld 
Man’s Mare’s deid,” “‘ Comin’ thro’ the Craigs o’ Kyle,” “ Roy’s 
Wife,” “ Bess the Gawkie,” “‘ The Boatie Rows,” “ Scotland yet,” 
and many more; and that has no report to make of men with 
such conspicuous lyrical genius as John Mayne, John Lowe, Hew 
Ainslie, Thomas Smibbert, William Glen, and James Macfarlan, 
is hardly calculated to inspire confidence as to its general 
wisdom or its special judgments. It further shakes one’s faith in 
Mr. Millar to find him suggesting that Blair’s Grave owes a debt 
to Young’s Night Thoughts, frankly commending a hopelessly 
wooden volume of Selections from Burns, crushing “ B.V.” 
Thomson into a trivial foot-note, and boldly asserting that 
Tennant’s Auster Fair, which appeared not only before Don 
Juan but before Beppo, “is inthe Don Juan metre, far-fetched 
rhymes and all.” Mr. Millar’s book, especially in its later 
sections, too exclusively represents counsel for the plaintiff 
rather than the impartial judge, and it is sadly lacking in pro- 
portion. Undue attention is given to church history and 
ecclesiastical oratory ; authors with but slender credentials get 
far more attention than they merit, while others of high repu- 
tation are scouted or ignored ; and the tone that characterises 
the discussion of contemporary fiction emphatically proves the 
inexpediency of including the works of living writers in a 
literary history. 

In studying the work of Scottish writers one cannot but 
recognise the prevalence of one conspicuous feature. From 
the first they are among pioneers, or win distinction as specially 
expert and strenuous practitioners. The early lyrists will bear 
comparison with their English contemporaries, and the age of 
Chaucer in England is represented in Scotland by an inde- 
pendent and successful writer of the epical romance. The 
Scottish “makaris” of the fifteenth century, while directly 
continuing the Chaucerian tradition, boldly introduce on their 
Own account such novelties as the pastoral, the moral fable, 
poetical translation from the classics, strenuous elegiac ballads, 
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and pungent satire, both in lyrical dress and in duly elaborated 
dramatic form. Presently we find in George Buchanan a man 
who takes a foremost place among the Latin poets of the modern 
world, receives recognition and respect from the greatest 
European thinkers of his time, and passes down the generations 
in eulogies accorded him in the essays of Montaigne, Again, 
Scotsmen, of whose personalities there is no trace, produced, in 
days indefinitely remote, ballads and songs that will live with the 
language ; and Scotsmen at different further stages hold con- 
spicuous positions as lyric poets, philosophers, novelists, his- 
torians, and biographers. It may be that the line of great 
Scottish writers is ended, as the two latest of the literary 
historians would have us believe, but it should be remembered 
that the vernacular tongue is still a living power in the land, 
that there is material enough for the exercise of an original and 
vitalising genius, and that it was a long road that led to Burns. 
Apart, however, from this special mode of expression, there is 
the national spirit that breathes variously through Scott and 
Carlyle, and this may be expected to find manifold expression in 
the days to come. 


GLASGOW. 


BY A CANADIAN WHEAT-TOWER 


As the Westward-bound traveller on No. 4 glides round the 
long slow curve of the C.P.R. into Kisoway, a tall, high- 
shouldered giant thrusts a peaked head above the dim strait 
horizon of the high prairies and marches down to meet the 
train. It would seem that he wears a soldier’s overcoat of 
grey—this Goliath among the scattered buildings of the little 
settlement—and, since there is only one small window under 
the eaves of his headgear, one might imagine he had lost an 
eye in the wars. The train stops, the giant halts as at a 
word of command, the passengers descend at his feet and 
guess at his stature; and the aboriginal settler, who knows 
the late Mr. Kisoway rather better than the wise old Indian 
trader knew him, shifts his quid and points with his thumb, 
and tells the crowd how many thousand bushels of Red Fyfe 
have already been swallowed by “the highest elevator West of © 
the Portage.” “Ye may larf an’ call us a durn’ small little 
one-hoss settlement to be talkin’ big over our one and only 
grain-box,” he continues, “ but seein’ ez how we was no more’n 
a tank and a sidin’ till the Dakota outfit up at Larry’s come in 
four years ago, an’ proved as how wheat could be raised here- 
abouts, even in a dry season—considerin’ which we seem to be 
growin’ some and has a right to be proud o’ havin’ built an’ 
paid for the biggest elevator west o’ Brandon. Some say ez it 
is sure/y the biggest west o’ Winni ‘ 

Here a bell rang and there was a cry of “All abo-ard’’! 
The passengers, having stretched the creases out of their legs, 
began to climb back into the lofty cars ; two or three who had 
strayed to the margin of the little slough and were playing 
chimook-chimook (Cree for ducks-and-drakes) returned at their 
leisure. The thu-thu-thud of the elephantine locomotive was 
heard, and very slowly and solemnly No. 4 renewed her 
journey Westward. Then and there the Western adage, 
“There’s nobody holding you,” flashed into my mind, and I 
decided to spend the evening at Kisoway. No. 2, a speedier 
train, was due at nine o’clock, and little time would be lost by 
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the change of plan. It would be something to have seen Kiso- 
way—one of a thousand tiny settlements, foci of an intense local 
patriotism, in which the growth of the Empire may be studied 
as under a microscope. In that little place—a mere name 
that had lately grown into a habitation of men—I met five 
statesmen, each of whom had hauled a load of No. 1 hard to 
the elevator that very evening. 

The old-timer already introduced had taken me for a long 
drive round the circuit of scattered farm-houses—several of 
the farms were a mile square—and his kind wife had enter- 
tained me at a very noble species of high tea. “ Let’s sit in 
and reach out,” was the old man’s grace before meat. After- 
wards he hitched up his team again and took me down to the 
station to see the five statesmen in question, who, so he told 
me, would be “ boiling their kettle”"—the use of this phrase is 
the old-timer’s hall-mark—‘“ somewheres down town.” They 
were discovered seated round a little fire near the elevator, 
having decided to await the arrival of No. 2, which would 
bring down the latest newspapers from Winnipeg. I was 
introduced and welcomed with “the glad hand,” of course. 

It was a cosmopolitan assembly, though one and all were 
good Canadians. To begin with, there was the old-timer, 
“Swampy,” whose lank black hair and darkly-bright eyes, with 
a strange red flash in them when viewed obliquely, proved that 
there was a drop or two of Indian blood in his heart. There 
was Larry Perrin, sometimes called “Ace of Spades” for a 
reason that could never be guessed, who had been the first to 
come up from the Western States into the Kisoway district. 
There was Karl Wittermann, from the Black Forest by way of 
Nebraska, who spoke English like a book literally and in point 
of fact. There was Andrew Nugent, a gigantic, taciturn 
fellow from the Ontario backwoods, who had not been a 
Kisowayan long enough to earn a nickname—that testimonial 
of popular favour in new countries. Finally, there were two 
Englishmen—the one an Oxonian capable of enthusiasm, who 
had failed to pass into the Indian Civil Service, the other a 
flamboyant Cockney, born and brought up in Battersea. The 
former was addressed as ’Arry, the latter as Harry—a flagrantly 
unjust allotment of the aspirate and a typical stroke of Western 
humour, which always proceeds on the lucus a non lucendo 
principle in the invention of personalities. Their real names 
were Richard Lorrimer and Porter Ballinger; both being 
farmers of substance and sagacity, the by-names were not 
resented. Lastly, there was the recorder of the following 
conversation : 
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PERRIN. And what’s the news from the little old island? I 
guess J. C.’s still liftin’ political hair right and left, what say? 

BALLINGER. Little h’old island! Why, Larry, Kisoway could 
be chucked into Battersea and never be found again—’cept by 
them as was up afore the beak next mornin’, h’old cheppie ! 

LORRIMER. A little island, but our own, Perrin. Yours as 
much as mine now you’ve come back to us, O descendant in the 
tenth degree of the cook of the Mayflower ! 

PERRIN. I don’t come of Mayflower stock, ’Arry boy ! 

WITTERMAN. But was he not a great and goodly ship? 
The good people of Omaha, in Nebraska, their ancestors and 
the ancestors of all their friends—hundreds of ancestors— 
all cross in him. He was greater than the Fiirst Bismarck, is 
it not so ? 

PERRIN. Wa’al, boys, she was a notable old hooker! Glory 
to her bones—she carried a rustlin’ crowd and sailed under a 
decent flag, yours and mine. English-built and wearin’ the 
English flag and v’yagin’ fer English liberty —say nothin’ 
against the good old windjammer. And gee-whiz! don’t you 
think I’m talking against the little old island. A land’s like a 
woman and as young as she looks ; they tell me grass is always 
green in England, and it aint so anywheres on the high 
prairies. Little she is to look over, but great in heart, sure/y ,; 
if this year’s crop and the next pans out good, I’ll streak over 
and look at the daisies. I will for sure, boys ; you can’t think 
how I always valued the idee of seein’ them little daisies in 
ever-green fields. Not but what Ameriky’s a good ’nough 
country for any man that ...can... work... and big 
enough. 

NUGENT. Ontario’s a fine country ; very like the old country, 
so they says. 

Swampy. You bet! My grandfather kim from Upper 
Canady fer “ The Company,” and old Mr. Kisoway 

PERRIN. Take a horn, Swampy. (Sotto voce.) Only way to 
head the old man off an old-time yarn. 

LORRIMER. (Meditatively.) Daisies! How strangely one 
misses them—the little silver stars of the green underworld ! 
Perrin, there are times when I’d give a load of No.1 fora 
single daisy. 

PERRIN. Won’t grow here—leastways, not yet awhile. This 
is a new country. 

NUGENT. Heather’s my fancy. Cur’ous that heather grows 
wild and loose in one spot only in all the Dominion—in the 
Park at Halifax, Highland soldiers camped ther long ago, 
and their best girls sent ’em heather in letters, and they’d drop 
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it keerless like when thinking of golden rod—but it rooted itself 
an’ grew again, 

LORRIMER. Toujours nous revenons a nos premiers amours. 

Swampy. French is a dilly-dallyin’ tongue. Seemsto me ez 
how most all the birds in this country, sech-like ez sand-hill 
crane an’ chickadees, an’ stock-duck talk it most times. Ez 
old Mr. Kisoway said onct 

PERRIN. This is a new country, sure. ‘Taint thirty year 
since the white man took the Prairie captive and put a ball- 
and-chain on the beast 

LORRIMER. You've a pretty taste in metaphors, Perrin. [I'll 
back you against Rosebery for turning a trope. 

PERRIN. I take no stock in Rosebery. The man’s doing a 
political cake-walk all the time ; an elegant side-show, but it 
don’t catch my dime. As I was sayin’, ’taint a generation 
since we put the irons on the Prairie, which is a mighty great 
beast to hold. The C.P.R. main-track’s the chain; I guess 
the ball is the settin’ sun. But now we’re getting the net over 
her—a criss-cross net of beated trails that covers her from 
Winnipeg to Calgary, and from the Mormon settlements down 
in the south to the Grand Prairie up north in Athabasca. We 
have a cinch on the gr-reat silent thinkin’ beast a’ready ; we 
have her half-tamed. 

LORRIMER. I think this earth compassionate and kind, 

A fellow creature, though Leviathan ; 
Speaking in thunder, breathing in the wind ; 
But in her heart no greater than a man. 

BALLINGER. Somebody lend me a mouth-horgan. 

WITTERMANN. I have seen the making of an Empire with 
my naked eyes yesterday. Yesterday I have climbed on the 
roof of our elevator and seen it. What dol see? Far away 
I see the white shining wall of Larry’s home, and Larry leaning 
on it—clear as in the palm of my hand. 

Swampy. The orn’ry Sunday treat fer passers-by in that 
section o’ country. Reg’lar as Sunday slips round you'll see 
Larry in his blacks proppin’ up the white wall o’ his front 
kitchen an’ waitin’ fer the English preacher to pass. Now 
he’s left Dakota, where a man must work seven days a week 
to rustle a livin’, Larry don’t do nothin’ but chores on Sunday, 
but he aint civilised ’nough to go an’ hear the preachin’ ez yet. 
But the preacher got even with Larry t’other day in a mos’ 
hostile manner. ‘“ Mr.—er Perrin,” says the preacher, pullin’ 
up, “every time I pass your house on Sunday I’m reminded of 
the Ace of Spades.” Sayin’ which he larfed and drove on. 


That’s why some calls Larry “ Ace of Spades,” or “ Ace” fer 
short. 
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BALLINGER. Never could see the bloomin’ joke there. 

NUGENT. ’Taint an English joke. Jest a specimen o’ Cana- 
dian humour, 

LORRIMER. Which is half Scotch, and a quarter French, 
and one-eighth Indian—and so on. I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Wittermann, 

WITTERMANN. Yes. Far away I see the white wall of Mr. 
Perrin’s big house. Further—much further—I see Nugent’s 
little house, with the sod roof and prairie roses growing out of 
it. I do not see the roses—no, indeed—from my place up 
above. Further still I see the white hood of what you call 
a—a 

Swampy. Prairie schooner. 

WITTERMANN. Yes, indeed. Furthest of all, in the West, I 
see a tiny white moving speck—the hood of the prairie 
schooner. 

PERRIN. That was old Orrian Cradlebaugh’s old waggon, 
which has travelled on its own wheels all the way from Utah. 
His given name comes out of the Book of Mormon, and the old 
man has some queer thoughts under his hat. I guess he 
means to preach Annexation this winter, Give him one good 
Canadian wheat crop, and he drops that notion as you drop a 
black spider—for his health, in the first place. The old man’s 
a good farmer and has two likely sons—they’ll do a pile 
o’ work at filling up a blank square mile in the King’s 
West. What if he thinks for a year or two he’s doing the 
work of some durn’ President that ain’t born? He’s making 
the red run on the world’s map none the worse for that silly 
fancy. 

LORRIMER. Yes, Cradlebaugh will work his spell at saving 
the Empire. It is strange to think what long, long trails have 
ended at Kisoway, and how many more will end here. At 
this very moment a man in Iceland, and a second in Yorkshire, 
and a third in Brittany, and a fourth in Nova Scotia, anda 
fifth in New Jersey, and a sixth in Indiana are getting ready to 
start for Kisoway. 

WITTERMANN. How do you know all these people are coming 
in, Mr, Lorrimer ? You cannot swear it. 

BALLINGER. Nor he don’t bet on it. 

LORRIMER. I will neither swear to it nor bet on it. I 
merely prophesy—a habit of mine in the second hour after 
sundown. 

PERRIN. I back your prophecy. ’Tis the elevator that draws 
‘em in over land and sea. Look at him with his head in 
among the stars ; big in body and big in soul, he’s calling ’em 
all into the land of living gold. His life is the wheat 
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streamin’ through him, ’Arry aint the one an’ only poet in 
the outfit. 

PERRIN. ’Arry backs that remark. 

NUGENT. Poetry aint information, Gi’ the stranger a few 
facts. 

PERRIN. (Throwing up half a handful of wheat.) There’s a 
few hard dry facts for’m. What are they ? 

NUGENT. Grains of Red Fyfe. Hard ’nough to be used for 
buckshot. 

LORRIMER. Globules of sunshine. 

PERRIN. What else? Why, they are the lives of men, and 
don’t you forget it. And lives of what men in particular ? All 
you ’uns and me and the thousands that were before us and 
the millions that will follow after. There’s jest one politician 
in the old country as understands the meaning of these little 
hard grains. I needn’t name him in this or any other section 
of the North-West. 

WITTERMANN. Chamberlain is a good man. But they do 
not love him in Germany—nor in the German cities over the 
line. 

PERRIN. When I was a little trick of a boy Chamberlain 
must have seemed no better’n William J. Bryan. William J. 
was all for pulling down and never had no other idee in his 
hat than an all-round ge-lorious clearance of the hull ranche. 
He forgot nothin’ and l’arnt nothin’ and was proud of being 
jest a big sign-post etarnally sayin’ the same thing and 
etarnally pointin’ the same way. When the trail’s changed 
that make of man is pulled down his own self and used for 
kindling wood. But in England you'll al’ays find a gang that 
admires the stay-put politician. ‘What consistency,” they 
remark in a loud voice, “thar he stands jest whar he stood 
fifty years ago. Brethren and sheep,” they say to one 
another, “let us go up and scratch ourselves on him same as 
our grand-rams did.” That’s fer why Morley and Campbell- 
Bannerman and the whole gang of free-foodlers has each man 
his own little crowd about ’im. In Canada we calkilate to 
know a little more’n our grandfathers, and should look 
on that outfit as relics—mere relics. We Canadians like a 
politician to be willing to l’arn and to have the grit to use his 
l'arning in his business. That being so we set store on 
Chamberlain, who has looked into the open spaces of the 
Empire and seen what may be happenin’ thar, and is not 
afraid to think what it all means for the old country, and put 
his thoughts into plain words. Rosebery ’peared at one time 
to be travelling the same trail, but seein’ the woolly-minded 
crowd around Cobden’s grave, he forked off and into the 
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pasture. Since then he’s been walkin’ round and round the 
monyment for a cake. 

LORRIMER. The Premiership. 

PERRIN. I guess so. You bet your life he don’t get it a 
second time. An elegant high stepper, but wantin’ grit. Now 
what is it Chamberlain sees in this big, empty country of ours ? 
He sees a place whar wheat can be grown better an’ cheaper’n 
in any other country in the hull wide world. The tiers of 
Western States up which the wheat-stiff * climbs from Spring 
to Fall till all the harvest’s in ain’t to be compared with it, 
Why? I have raised wheat down thar, and should know, 
Thirty year of keerless farmin’ has played out the soil ; every- 
whar you'll find hull counties in which the prairies has been 
worn thread-bare owin’ to wheat-croppin’ year a’ter year. The 
land has a leprosy of weeds. The American Pioneers thought 
the black soil could never be used up, and worked it accordin’, 
Their sons reapin’ ten bushels whar twenty was took formerly, 
know a durn sight better. But what can they do? They 
can’t afford to rest the land—if they miss a crop the store at 
the cross-roads gives it ’em in the neck—and they jest does 
what they can, ploughin’ back the straw and manurin’ and 
sech-like hand-to-mouth plans. All over the American wheat- 
belt the industry, big as it looks, is dry-rotted at the base; a 
good kick and over it goes in a most almighty smash. Why, they 
have a pinch every year to raise the dollars for handling and 
sending it to market. Which being so it would be easy to 
take the hull business across the Line into a bigger and better 
land whar the farmer is up-to-date and a scientific sharp, and, 
though he has a deeper soil and more sunshine in growin’ 
time, don’t design to ask more of the dumb ’arth than she can 
give him comfortably and wi’out feelin’ tired. Another thing 
to remember is that Manitoban wheat, which is grown nearer 
the Northern limit of cultivation than the American stuff, and 
has more sunshine in it, is better worth eatin’. ’Taint only 
the cheapest but also the best loaves that Canada sells, which 
is well known to the millers in the Twin cities—St. Paul an’ 
Minneapolis ; that’s fer why they buy Manitoban wheat to mix 
in with the local grain. But population comes slow into 
Western Canada—last year’s “record” catch was not half as 
big as the Oklahoma Rush—and it would pay the Empire to 
fill it up five or ten times as quick. Give Canadian wheat a 
preference, says Chamberlain, and the thing’s done. He has 
heerd old man Carnegie’s buzz-saw voice sayin’ all the time 
that the nation which can make the cheapest ton of iron 
will rule the world. But wheat comes before iron, thinks 

* The harvester of the Western States. 
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Chamberlain, and the people that can raise the cheapest and best 
bushel of wheat won’t get left anyway. Besides, if Canadian 
wheat has a preference in the British market, British iron will 
have ’arned a better preference an’ be the cheaper in Canada ; 
that’s always been understood as a bargain between relations. 
So “ Put up your leg, Mr. Bull,” he’s been sayin’, “and just 
give one little kick for the Empire’s sake.” Down in the 
Western States they seem to see the leg goin’ up a’ready—'tis 
a ter’ble sturdy limb—and the American wheat-industry’s jest 
like an ant-heap afore the coming of a prairie fire. If that 
industry goes down, twenty others will be ruinated; Washington 
knows it, and, once the leg goes back, the President, Republican 
or Democrat, will be wantin’ to make his bargain. 

BALLINGER. You're an ’oly terror to talk. 

NUGENT. How about them two loaves—the Big and the 
Little ’un ? 

PERRIN. Do the poorest people in a London slum eat nothin’ 
much but bread, Harry ? 

BALLINGER. Ho’, ’umbug. They chucks away more than 
they eats. Go into any really thick street on the Surrey side 
or in the East-End, and you'll see bits o’ bread—both crumb 
and crust-——on the pavement and in the gutters. Tea and beer 
are the only sacred things among that clarse. They waste 
more bread than they swaller. 

WITTERMANN. It is just so in the Chicago tenements. For 
a poor man or woman bread is good. But coffee and whisky 
are very good. They will throw bread down the air-shaft. 
But they do not throw any coffee or whisky. 

PERRIN. To think that the free-foodlers should still be totin’ 
the two dummy loaves around. Time they found somethin’ 
new for the museum, surely, If I was one of the gang, it 
would be up to me to invent some new apparatus. I’d bring 
in the Big and Little leg of mutton—jest for a joke on Seddon. 

NUGENT. But how cud you run sech a show, Larry? New 
Zealand sheep ain’t no smaller’n them raised in the old 
country ; sheep is so much of a size. 

PERRIN. Whar’s your political imagination, Andrew? I’d 
show a sheep’s leg for the preference j’int, and a well-grown 
steer’s for the free-trader’s. 

NUGENT. But any fool c’ud see one was niutton an’ t’other 
beef. You'd get no show at all, Larry. 

PERRIN. You haint studied the mind o’ the free-foodler, 
Andrew, old hoss. You're jest a babe in British politics, 
though ten times older as a Britisher than myself. It would 
be looked on as a good Radical object-lesson to the glory of 
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Cobden. All as knew the difference between beef and mutton 
would see it was ridik’lous foolishness. But would they let 
on? No, sir ee | 

NUGENT. Then I call ’em a dishonest crowd. 

PERRIN. When a politician’s buckin’ agin the truth dishonesty 
is the one and only policy. The Big and Little loaf idee is 
jest as low-down and dishonest as the new notion I invented 
and all the walkin’ delegates that are workin’ up a rally against 
Chamberlain should be ashamed of it. 

Swampy. Listen, boys— 

From far away in the East came to our ears a weird 
crying thrice repeated. It was a softened version of the 
la-la-lo-ee (the last syllable pitched an octave higher than 
the rest) of the Cree’s ancient battle-cry. Subtly the long- 
drawn cry harmonised with the other voices of the darkened, 
unresting prairie—the mellow reduplicated plaint of the owls, 
the booming of the mosquito-hawk’s upward-whirling wings, 
the child-like wailing of a coyote from his willow-fastness. 

PERRIN. No. 2 will soon be in; time to say good-bye. 
Before we part we'll take a vote for or against Chamberlain 
and the cheap Canadian loaf—the biggest and best in the 


exhibit. Those in favour—the vote’s unanimous for the biggest 
European living. 


Two great gleaming eyes appeared on the swerve of the iron 
trail. Soon, too soon, our brief farewells were spoken ; as the 
train moved out Swampy, the old “native,” handed me a 
basket of flowers from the great unfenced garden of the high 
prairies. As fresh and fair and unfamiliar and as freely 
rendered as the flowers of his gift are the thoughts of our 
kindred beyond the marching seas. As I leaned out to see the 
last of these friends of an hour by the way—six not five states- 
men, since sentiment is a statesmanlike thing—a wind grew up 
out of the West and sighed for parting; as the star-shine 
flickered the face of the heavens changed as though conscious 
of mortal vicissitudes. Of Lorrimer’s making came into my 
mind other verses : 

We met within the high uncolumned fane 

Of love’s last violet hour ; Love from the West 
Breathed in the wind a mournful J/¢ssa es?, 
Love-perfect seemed our sacrifice of pain. 
Westward in wave on wave of gloom a sea 

Of wind-stirred prairie sighed unto no s! ore. 
The sightless visage of the heavens wore 

A many-flickering smile—of irony ? 


E. B. OSBORN. 


AN OLD ALMANAC 


BEFORE me as I write lies a little almanac more than a century 
and a half old. Originally bound in red morocco, with gilt 
tooling and dainty clasps (as I gather from its fellows of a later 
date, only the marbled “end papers” being left to this one), it 
is now rather a worn and shabby little book. It has good reason 
to be, for its owner, a prim, methodical youth, kept it in constant 
use for considerably longer than the usual term of an almanac’s 
life. When he went up to London he jotted down all he had 
to do for himself and his relations left in the country, such as: 
“To send my sisters Paper, pens & snuff, 4 a pound between 
them, 6/. My Mother some Brazil”; “A pound & a half of 
Green Tea for Nanny, £1-4”; “To write to Tom Grenville 
about my Shirt.” He reminds himself that Mr. Henderson, 
“ Operator for ye Nails,” is to be found ‘att ye Golden Head 
& Acorn in Duke Street, St. James.” There is a quaintly 
worded advertisement at the end of the almanac, in which a 
certain make of artificial teeth are extolled as being “set in so 
firm as to eat with them, & so exact as not to be distinguished 
from Natural: they are not to be taken out at Night, as is by 
some falsely suggested, but may be worn years together ; yet 
are they so fitted that they may be taken out & put in by the 
person that wears them at Pleasure, and are an Ornament to 
the Mouth, and greatly helpful to the Speech: Also Teeth 
cleaned & drawn by John Watts & Samuel Rutter, Operators, 
who apply themselves wholly to the said business: & live in 
Racquet Court, Fleet Street, London.” 

But now let the little volume set forth its own intent and 
purpose. Though it is only two inches by four, this is what its 
title-page proclaims : ‘“‘RIDER’S BRITISH MERLIN For the 
year of our Lord God 1738 Being the second after Bissextile 
or Leap Year, Adorned with many delightful & useful Verities 
fitting all Capacities in the Islands of Great Britain’s Monarchy. 
With Notes of Husbandry, Fairs, Marts, & Tables for many 
necessary Uses,—Compiled for his Country’s Benefit by CAR- 
DANUS RIDER.” 
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Though it is to be regretted Mr. Rider had not learnt to 
think imperially, no one can deny that he was, as set forth 
above, a public spirited man. The “ Delightful & useful 
Verities”” consist of observations and advice, both horticultural 
and hygienic, suitable for each month in the year. He tells the 
inhabitants of Great Britain’s monarchy what things they are to 
eschew as “Enemies to Health,” and when to plant their 
onions, He has an authoritative way with him, as one conscious 
of his importance and assured of a following. In those days of 
few doctors and little knowledge, doubtless many a good 
country housewife took all his hints, and acquired merit as a 
past mistress on questions of doctoring and gardening for miles 
round. 

“In this Month,” he says in January, “ Let not Blood, nor 
use Physick unless necessity constrain thee, for the best Physick 
is warm Diet, warm Clothes, and a merry honest Wife.” It is 
curious how the rise and fall of the moon is as much considered 
as the different seasons of the year. ‘ Remove Grafts of young 
Trees in the last Quarter,” he says in February, “ the Moon being 
in Aries, Libra, or Scorpio,” and in March we are recommended 
to “now advise with the able astrological Physician.” “Be 
sure,” he continues, “when a warm Day comes, to prevent 
taking of Cold through Carelessness, for the warm weather this 
Month is not lasting, but oft deceives us to our Prejudice.” We 
are enjoined in April to “ Restore the Liberty of the laborious 
Bee, by opening her hive. Bark Trees for Tanners, & let 
good Housewives mind their Gardens & begin to think of their 
Dairies.” Here Cardanus breaks into rhyme : 

“In Gard’ning ne’er this Rule forget, 
For to Sow dry and to set wet.” 

“The use of Physick becomes now seasonable. (We are 
still in April.) It is good to abstain from Wine, for many 
Diseases will be taken thereby to the Ruin of many. This 
Month the Pores of the Body are open, & apt to receive 
Diseases, therefore this is the best Time to remove & prevent 
Causes of Sickness ; Or for speedy Remedy in Extremity, pray 
to God for a Blessing.” 

“This Month commands the provident Housewife, & the 
prudent Artists, to set their Stills at work.” He says in May: 
“ Now every Garden & Hedge affords thee Food & Physick. 
Rise early ; walk the Fields by running Streams, the North & 
West Sides. Sage & sweet Butter an excellent Breakfast. 
Clarify’d Whey with Sage, Scurvygrass Ale, & Wormwood-Beer 
are wholesome Drinks. Green Herbs excellent against Choler, 
Eat & drink betimes in the Morning.” 
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“Observations on June” contain the following: “At the 
Full of the Moon this Month & next, gather your Herbs to 
keep dry for the whole Year. Set Rosemary & July Flowers, 
Sow Lettice & rhadish three or four days after the full, & they 
will not run to Seed. Distilling of Roses, & making of Syrups 
& Conserves are now in Prime. Shear your Sheep, the Moon 
increasing. Take heed of cutting Herbs or Flowers with a 
Knife, but rather gather them with your Fingers. Let honest, 
moderate Labour & Exercise procure your Sweat; Use thin 
& light Diet, & chaste Thoughts tend to Health. Lie not 
unadvisedly on the Ground, nor over hastily drink.” 

“Get Rue, Wormwood & Gall to strew your Floors to 
destroy Fleas,” is the enticing command which heads the 
“ Observations on July.” “At the Full Moon gather Flowers & 
Seeds ; dry your Flowers rather in the Shade than in the Sun, 
which too much exhaleth their Virtue : But, to avoid Corrup- 
tion, let the Sun’s Heat a little visit them. Beware of violent 
Heat & sudden Cold, which are the great Distempers of this 
Month, & produce pestilential Diseases. Forbear Superfluous 
Drinking ; but eat heartily. Now the Rivers are more whole- 
some than the Baths ; in time of Pestilence, keep your Chamber- 
Windows shut till the Sun shall have force of Shining. Perfume 
your Chamber every Morning with Tar, upon a Chafing-Dish 
of Coals. Use Carduus Benedictus boiled, & drink it fasting.” 

If July, in the opinion of Mr. Rider, is a deadly month, 
August does not fare much better, though he begins more 
cheerfully with: “Now with Thankfulness reap your desired 
Harvest. Esteem fair Weather as precious, & misspend it not. 
—Beware of Physick & Blood-letting in the Dog-Days, if the 
Air be hot ; otherwise if Occasion require, you may safely make 
Use thereof. Beware of Surfeits, Heats & Colds, for Pleurisies 
are engendered thereby. Use not to sleep much, especially in 
the Afternoon, for that brings Oppilations, Head-ach, Agues, & 
Catarrhs, and all notorious Distempers of the same Kind.” 
These terrible warnings show how justly the hot weather was 
dreaded in those days of bad sanitation, and when fresh air and 
soap and water were indulged in with great moderation. 

The next month is the only one of the twelve that has no 
reference to health. ‘Kill Bees, make Verjuice, & remove & 
set all slips of Flowers between the two Lady-Days.” We are 
also advised to gather hops the beginning of this month, 
‘Their Complexion being brown, & the Weather fair and no 
Dew on the Ground.” These, with one or two more mild 
horticultural hints, sum up September. With October comes 
caution again. ‘Remove ycung Plants & Trees about the 
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New Moon; observing this as a seasonable Secret, that in 
Setting, you carefully place those Sides to the South & West, 
which were so before you took up the Plant, otherwise the 
Cold kills it. The Garments you last Month hung upon your 
Backs in Jest, now button them close in good Earnest. Cloath 
you now for Prevention, for the Cold comes insensibly, & Fogs 
oft-times beget a whole Winter’s Cold. Consult with your 
Taylors as well as Physicians.” ‘‘ Contentment,” says honest 
Cardanus, with a sudden burst of philosophy, “swells a Mite 
into a Talent, & makes a Man richer than the /ndies.” 

November’s garden prospects are dull; only ‘ Pease,” and 
Beans and such like to be set; “kill Swine near the Full of the 
Moon, & the Flesh will prove the better in the Boiling.” “The 
best Physick this month is good Exercise, warm & wholesome 
Meat & Drink: But if any Distemper afflict the Body, finish 
your Physick this Month, & so rest till March, unless Necessity 
urge. Be sure to go dry of your Feet: For if not, (unless it be 
those always used to it) be certain to be troubled with Rheums 
& other Inconveniencies attending.” 

The December Observations are torn out, but all the later 
Merlins simply quote “ O/d Par's Maxims of Health,” so we 
may take it the early one was the same, and read them here 
with the respect due to the words of one who died of being 
brought from Shropshire to London at the age of 153, “Keep 
your Feet warm by Exercise, your Head cool through Temper- 
ance, never eat till you are a hungry, nor drink but when 
Nature requires it.” 

The next Rider’s British Merlin that was kept, is for the year 
1760. The title-page is the same, but there is a great difference 
in the “ Observations.” The language is less naive, and the 
advice much curtailed. The original Rider must have died, and 
the Editor who took his place carried on the advice, but in a self- 
conscious perfunctory manner. We miss the friendly Cardanus, 
But the change is chiefly due to the growth of scientific know- 
ledge in the interval. 

It is noticeable that in the later Merlin the position of the 
moon is no longer consulted, nor are we desired to confer with 
the “ able astrological Physician.” 

No doubt the advice in the 1738 almanac was a survival of 
a much earlier date; in the year 1760 the physician, with 
the badge of his profession, his gold-headed cane, was a more 
learned man than his predecessors, and by his scientific treat- 
ment would oust (and we can hardly regret it) such old-world 
remedies as “Scurvy-grass Ale,” and “Carduus Benedictus 
boiled.” MAUD LYTTELTON, 


IRISH UNIONISTS AND THE PRESENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


IT would be delightful for an Irish Unionist, especially for one 
who has had his part in what is now nearly a Twenty Years’ 
War, to dream that a time of conciliation had arrived, and that 
a middle party, uncompromising in its adhesion to Unionist 
principles, just and prudent in their application, desirous of the 
good of Ireland as an integral part of the United Kingdom, had 
arrived, or was about to arrive, at power. Then, indeed—to 
adopt a foolish formula—it might be possible to “govern 
Ireland according to Irish ideas,” for they would be something 
better—they would be just and true ideas. But neither 
dreams, nor formulas, nor phrases, are, after all, so important 
or so useful as a recognition of realities. If ‘ conciliation ” 
means that a few Irish gentlemen, while declaring an attach- 
ment to the Union, should constitute themselves into setters 
and pointers for the game, first, of Mr. William O’Brien, and, 
next, of Mr. Redmond and his American paymasters, the great 
body of Irish Unionists, whose spirit of moderation is guided 
by a perception of facts, will wisely stand aloof. The logic of 
the situation will not be altered; two ideas, essentially 
antagonistic, will confront each other—now as in 1886— 
until one or the other has obtained the mastery. 

During one comparatively brief period—that of Mr. Balfour’s 
Chief Secretaryship—Ireland was governed with vigour and 
impartiality. He struck with force where it was right to strike, 
He was wise in his beneficence. His name is still gratefully 
honoured by the peasantry of the West. During more recent 
years, notwithstanding great measures designed for the good 
of Ireland, no body of opponents has been converted into 
supporters, the defences of Unionism in Ireland have been 
seriously impaired, and a sense of injustice, whether well or 
ill founded, is almost universal among those who ought to 
be, and who desire to be, the cordial friends of a Unionist 
administration. 
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The truth is that Irish affairs have been administered under 
a notion—it would hardly be right to honour it with the name 
of an idea—inherited from the years of Mr. Gerald Balfour’s 
Chief Secretaryship—the notion expressed in the familiar 
formula of “killing Home Rule with kindness.” To Irishmen, 
both Unionist and Separatist, this notion appears as the inven- 
tion of a very simple English brain, or one which, being too 
clever by half, thinks to dismiss airily to Saturn or Jupiter the 
facts of political life in Ireland. The Unionist protests against 
the fatuity of a policy of feeble concessions to disloyalty. The 
Nationalist is put upon his mettle to prove that he will not 
surrender his convictions for a bribe. 
During the last Session of Parliament the natural result of 
“governing Ireland according to Irish Ideas,” as understood 
by the present administration, made itself apparent. It is not 
easy to convert an Irish Unionist into the opponent of a 
Unionist Government. There is a sentiment of loyalty, which 
at times may almost despair, and which yet remains desperately 
loyal. This is no contemptible feeling, however irrational it 
may be in its excess. The position of the Irish Unionist party 
is one of peculiar difficulty; it is hardly strong enough to 
make an independent stand; it has no appeal against the 
errors of a Unionist administration except to the common sense 
of English voters, and it is difficult to obtain from these impar- 
tial attention for its complaints. The fact is known to English 
political leaders. They may think that the Irish Unionist is 
sometimes unreasonable, that he will have his harmless, neces- 
sary grumble ; but they reckon—and almost always correctly 
—that in the end he will vote with his party. Towards the 
close of the last Session, however, what was substantially a 
vote of censure on the Irish administration was moved by a 
leading member of the Irish Unionist party ; the long-enduring 
worm at last turned. And the singular thing is this—that, from 
a somewhat different point of view, the Irish Nationalist party 
was prepared to support this vote of censure. Thus, the happy 
result of governing Ireland “according to Irish ideas” has 
been to unite all parties in Ireland against the present Unionist 
administration. Nor was the case isolated. The Labourers 
(Ireland) Bill of Mr. Wyndham was declared “a gross injustice ” 
by the Irish Unionist party ; it was declared useless by the 
Nationalist party. Governing Ireland “according to Irish 
ideas,” the Government found all Irish ideas arrayed against 
them, and the chief Irish measure of the Session perished in 
the slaughter of the innocents. There is sometimes a comfort 
in being abused on both sides; we take it to imply that we 
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have been walking in the way of the wise mean. But there 
cannot be much comfort in governing “according to Irish 
ideas” and being condemned both on the right hand and the 
left. It suggests the painful question, “ Have I, with all my 
fine policy, been no better than a fool ?” 

The conditions of the debate on the proposed reduction of 
the Chief Secretary’s salary unfortunately limited the discussion 
to incidents of very recent date. The story of Constable 
Anderson’s ruin and restoration had obtained the exceptional 
good fortune of attracting attention in England, and the debate 
rolled almost exclusively in this direction. What the debate 
proved was this at least—that the reputation and career of a 
Protestant servant of the Irish Government are exposed to 
destruction at the hands of a Roman Catholic priest, aided by 
witnesses, with whom he has been in communication, and who 
stated what cannot have been the truth ; so much was proved, 
and this also, that the Congested Districts Board affords a con- 
venient opportunity for the discussion of such a case between 
an Under-Secretary who is a Roman Catholic Home Ruler and 
a priest who is a member of that Board and a leading spirit of 
the United Irish League. I remember the astonishment and 
indignation expressed by Irish Unionists some years ago at the 
fact that the Rev. D. O’Hara was a member of the Board. In 
April 1900, at a time when the violence and tyranny of the 
League had grown intolerable, the Irish Unionist Alliance, in a 
statement addressed to Lord Cadogan, called attention to the 
fact that this member of the Congested Districts Board had in 
a prominent way identified himself with the League, which was 
then at full work by the methods of platform intimidation, 
domiciliary visits and the boycott. “I say to my people,” said 
the reverend gentleman to a trans-Atlantic interviewer, “ before 
you pay your rent, before you buy your clothes, before you pay 
your priest, give your shilling to the United Irish League.” 
Mr. Wyndham may perhaps be proud of such a colleague on 
the Board, as he says that he is proud of the appointment of Sir 
Antony MacDonnell. I sympathise with him as to Sir A. 
MacDonnell ; any meritorious act of mine, I find, speaks for 
itself ; 1 have to be proud of my unhappiest errors. 

The ill-judged appointment of Sir Antony MacDonnell and 
the case of Constable Anderson, however, are comparatively 
recent incidents in a series of events which has resulted in the 
revolt of the Irish Unionist party against a Unionist Govern- 
ment. The only other topic discussed from the Unionist side 
in the debate on the Chief Secretary’s salary was that of the 
remission of taxation for extra police in nine Nationalist counties 
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—as enumerated by Mr. Lonsdale—together with the refusal 
to make such remission in the Unionist counties of Armagh, 
Tyrone, and Down, and in Londonderry City. Mr. Wyndham’s 
answer was that in the drafting of police in the Nationalist 
counties a “blunder” had been made, and the tax could not 
there be legally claimed. We must unreservedly accept his 
explanation, and at the same time wonder a little at the intelli- 
gence of authorities who so many times blundered with so much 
discretion. 

Mr. Craig, had the scanty time permitted him, might have 
directed attention to a matter in which he has taken a special 
interest—the recent purchase of the Burke estate in the West 
of Ireland by the Congested Districts Board. The trustees of 
the late J. D. Burke are the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Tuam and a parish priest. Mr. Lewis, a Protestant gentleman, 
brother of the High Sheriff of County Galway, became tenant 
of lot 1 of this estate. The High Sheriff and his brother are 
unpopular with the dignitaries and clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Mr. Lewis was again and again denounced by the 
local branch of the United Irish League. He desired, notwith- 
standing, to become the owner of lot 1, and offered a little 
over twenty-three years’ purchase of his rent, a sum approved 
by the solicitors having carriage of the matter. This, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have been final. The Congested 
Districts Board, with that magnanimity which it sometimes 
shows in the application of public money, offered an extra- 
ordinary sum, amounting to over thirty-six years’ purchase of 
Mr. Lewis’s rent, and the obnoxious Protestant tenant was pre- 
cluded from the possibility of ownership. The property, says 
Mr. Wyndham, was well worth the larger sum. A special 
representative of the /rish Times, intimately acquainted with the 
letting value of land in Ireland, was commissioned to report 
upon its value, and described the farm as “ quite one of the 
worst in the district’”—“ the buildings,” he adds, “consist of 
one tumble-down cabin. ...The idea of bringing Mayo 
tenants to it is absurd.” I have condensed the statement of 
Mr. Craig, whose comment may be added for what it is worth : 
“The United Irish League, therefore, have their way, the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in the County Galway have been appeased 
by the action of their co-religionists on the Congested Districts 
Board, and an unpopular Protestant tenant is made to feel 
their power against him with a Government Department.” 

The moneys of the public taxpayer were disposed of with no 
less magnanimity by the same Board, of which the Reverend 
D. O’Hara and Sir Antony MacDonnell are distinguished mem- 
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bers, for the benefit of certain highly deserving persons in 
Kerry. These were the surviving representatives of two tenants 
who had been evicted by the Land Commission for non- 
payment of their instalments in the year 1890. On March 31 
of the present year the Home-Rule Under Secretary com- 
municated to the Home-Rule Member for East Kerry the 
pleasing intelligence that the sum of £400 had been granted 
by the Congested Districts Board to these survivors. Sir 
Antony MacDonnell’s letter did not state that the object of the 
grant was to encourage other tenants to follow the example of 
thriftless John Lyne and Patrick Cronin. The pleasing intel- 
ligence was forthwith communicated by their member to the 
East Kerry Executive of the United Irish League, who might 
draw their own moral ; and the matter closed with a curt reply 
of Mr. Wyndham, who on some occasions can be delightfully 
suave, in answer to a question of the leader of the Irish 
Unionist party in the House of Commons. The defaulting 
purchasers, it should be added, had been treated with great 
indulgence after the forfeiture by their former landlord, who 
had repurchased the land. Instead of accepting his liberal 
proposals they committed the championship of their claims—I 
repeat the statement of the Dublin Dazly Express—into the 
hands of the United Irish League, to whose principal officer in 
the district Sir Antony MacDonnell conveyed the decision of 
the paternal Congested Districts Board. 

These are trivial occurrences in the history of a great Empire, 
but in Ireland each of them has its influence, I have en- 
deavoured to report faithfully, from such sources as are 
accessible to me, the alleged facts, It may be that explanations 
can be given, or even that the facts may be explained away, in 
the manner in which it was suggested that Mr. Gladstone 
should explain away the first wife of a celebrated Italian who 
seemed disposed to substitute for her a second. For the 
purpose of this article it does not matter in the least whether 
such explanations can be offered or not. What cannot be 
denied is that the policy pursued by the Irish administration 
has alienated Irish Unionists, and has failed to conciliate Irish 
Nationalists. We are assured by leaders of both the Unionist 
and the Liberal parties that the great contention respecting 
Home Rule is not ended. It was stated again and again that 
unless Irish Unionists bestirred themselves their cause could 
not be effectively supported. I remember the time when a 
late Cabinet Minister of the present Government visited Dublin, 
in company with a Parliamentary colleague, to impress this 
fact upon the Liberal Unionists of Ireland. We did bestir 
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ourselves. A guarantee fund of some £50,000 was entrusted to 
the Irish Unionist Alliance, which includes among its members 
representatives of both sections of the Unionist party, and not 
only the leading landholders but the leading members of the 
manufacturing and commercial interests. The British electorate 
was instructed with regard to Home Rule and its supporters by 
scores of capable public speakers, and by many millions of 
pamphlets and leaflets. In 1895 the number of leaflets dis- 
tributed was seven millions, and an unexampled effort was 
made to aid Unionist candidates in Great Britain with volunteer 
canvassers and platform speakers. ‘The exertions of the 
Alliance in defence of the integrity of the Empire,” said the 
late Lord Salisbury, ‘‘ have been of the greatest value.” “ Every 
Unionist,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “ will gladly bear testimony 
to the services rendered by the Irish Unionist Alliance in 
bringing home to the minds and consciences of the country 
the danger and injustice of the Home Rule policy.” The 
Duke of Devonshire hoped “that the apparent collapse of the 
Home Rule policy . . . will not induce any Unionist to neglect 
the organisation which has enabled them so successfully to 
oppose that policy.” The work of the Alliance was defensive, 
not, as the word is commonly understood, constructive ; but a 
Unionist constructive policy in Ireland necessarily rests upon 
the basis of the legislative Union, and therefore the efforts of 
the Alliance helped to maintain the foundation of all con- 
structive work. 

The great victory of the Unionist party in 1895 reduced the 
Irish Unionists in the House of Commons to an insignificant 
fraction of the majority. The new policy of killing Home 
Rule with kindness was invented. In 1900, after some years 
of this attempt to govern by caresses, the country was in a 
great measure ruled by the United Irish League ; intimidation 
prevailed over a large part of Ireland, and intimidation was 
followed by crimes which shocked the country. Dublin Castle 
seemed for a time to have abdicated its function of preserving 
order. The Irish Unionist Alliance, through its network of 
branches, collected with great care a mass of information, and 
embodied a summary of the facts in a temperate and well- 
considered statement, which it desired to present to his 
Excellency Lord Cadogan through a representative deputation, 
which should lay before him the views of the Alliance. The 
document of the Alliance contained no words so severe in 
reference to the Irish administration as those which less than 
two years ago were uttered by the Lord Chief Baron—an 
eminent legal authority, whose words all must respect—in 
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addressing the jury in the Tallow Conspiracy case: “ What he 
said now might give displeasure to some people ; he could not 
help it if it did. He was there bound by the law, and he knew 
what the law entitled persons to.” He went on to describe the 
permission to hold a certain meeting promoted by the United 
Irish League as “a gross breach and dereliction of the duty for 
which the public authorities were paid by the taxpayers... . 
He did not refer to the police or the district inspector. He 
referred to higher people, to the persons who at that time were 
the Executive Government in Ireland.” 


The Executive Committee of the Irish Unionist Alliance do not desire 
[said the statement] that Ireland should be governed in the interests of any 
class, but they hold that it is the duty of a Government to maintain order, to 
secure freedom for every man in all lawful dealings, to check violence and 
injustice, and to place in positions of trust persons who have given evidence 
that they respect the laws of the country and have its true interests at heart. 


The appointment to the chief permanent office in the new 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction of a 
Nationalist journalist, possessed of no practical knowledge of 
agriculture, but an expert in the “ Plan of Campaign,” a con- 
spiracy which the Judges of the Supreme Court of Ireland 
declared to be criminal, and an expert against whom it was 
found necessary to issue a warrant during Mr. A. J. Balfour’s 
term of Chief Secretaryship—this appointment had startled 
many Irish Unionists, and the Alliance referred to it in the 
document from which I have quoted : 

The permitted revival of the old methods of local tyranny [it said], the 
indifference of the administration to wrongs suffered by law-abiding subjects 
of the Queen, the bestowal of office upon a person disqualified for trust by 
participation in a criminal conspiracy, have produced a feeling of indignation 
among Irish loyalists, the strength and volume of which the Alliance can 
testify to, and which, whether it be viewed as just or unjust, must be reckoned 
with as a force. The body of facts already stated . . . has resulted in such a 
want of confidence and sense of alienation that if a General Election were now 
imminent, it would be impossible for the Alliance to rally Unionists, as in 1895, 
to support the present administration. Nor in the event of the introduction of 
another Home Rule Bill could the Executive of the Alliance act on behalf of 
their convictions with an expectation of that full and energetic support which 
led to such important results on previous occasions. 


The document which closed with these words was meant to 
tell the truth, but with all courtesy, to the Irish Viceroy. He 
took a course, which I understand to be a most unusual one— 
he declined to receive a deputation of the supporters of the 
Government to which he belonged. On the next occasion 
when a document of a somewhat similar nature was drawn 
up for presentation to the Government, it was addressed not to 
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the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland but to the Marquis of Salisbury. 
It described the full-grown tyranny of the United Irish League. 
It supported its statements by weighty words used by his 
Majesty’s Judges in their charges to the Grand Juries. It closed 
by a reference to the successful policy of Mr. Arthur Balfour in 
the years when his attention as Chief Secretary was concentrated 
upon Irish affairs. ‘Looking back across the more recent 
years,” it said, “to those of the National League, the Executive 
Committee see that it is possible to promote the prosperity of 
Ireland at once by a steady repression of disorder, which then 
involved the suppression of the National League, and by well- 
considered measures of public beneficence.” One month after 
this document had been received by Lord Salisbury, the Castle 
proclamations were issued, which served so materially to abate 
the domination of the newer League in the chief centres of 
disturbance. 

I speak of what happened some short time ago because the 
policy of the Irish administration, though for a brief period it 
was compelled by events into active measures for the restoration 
of order, remains essentially what it was in 1900, and in the 
early months of 1902. The alienation of Irish Unionists, as 
demonstrated during the last Session of Parliament, has rather 
increased and organised itself than diminished. When 
Mr. Wyndham had been appointed Chief Secretary it was 
announced by Lord Cadogan that he came to continue and 
carry On the policy of his predecessor. The facility with which 
he modified his Land Bill in deference to Nationalist repre- 
sentations, especially with regard to the proposed zone-system, 
opening thereby the avenues to renewed agitation, could hardly 
have been surpassed by Mr. Gerald Balfour. In the summer 
of last year a Nationalist member, Mr. McHugh, was imprisoned, 
under a warrant issued by Judge Ross, for gross contempt of 
Court. When application was made before Mr. Justice Ross 
that the order attaching Mr. McHugh should be rescinded, his 
answer was that the prisoner had never apologised—“ he must 
clearly understand that the contempt must be purged and got 
rid of.” He never did apologise ; he was released within a 
fortnight ; and Irish agitators were instructed that they might 
flout the Courts, and earn the glory dear to a patriot’s heart, at 
a very trivial cost. The era of conciliation having dawned, on 
April 1, 1903—happily chosen day !—recruiting for the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, whose loyalty was so often tested and 
never failed, was stopped—so, after inquiry at the Constabulary 
quarters, announced the Freeman's Journal on the following 
morning, and when a Nationalist member in Parliament argued 
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that the control of the police should be in the hands of the 
County Councils—bodies which under the influence of political 
leaders can be easily turned into emergency branches of the 
United Irish League—the reply of the Government was that the 
time for such an arrangement had not yet arrived. 

In a great contention, though it may not be honourable it 
may be politic to discard one’s friends and supporters if 
thereby you can win over a larger number of your opponents, 
Has the Unionist Government by its policy of doles and sops 
lessened the hostility, the numbers, or the power of its political 
opponents in Ireland? Statistics tending to prove the freedom 
of Ireland from crime are by no means a sufficient indication 
of the satisfactory state of the country. A well-established 
organisation like the United Irish League can work with com- 
parative quietness. There is no need to shoot from behind a 
hedge, when an offender can be summoned before a branch of 
the League to make his submission, Thus, during the summer 
of the present year Mr. Whelan has to appear before the 
Loughrea branch of the League, and answer for his offence of 
taking a portion of an evicted farm. “I took the garden in a 
mistake,” was his humble explanation, “and I am willing to 
give it up.” Mr. Larry Sheehan, a member of the Kilchreest 
branch, had been guilty of going security for a grazier, and was 
required to answer for the offence. ‘‘He came forward and 
pleaded that he did not know what it meant when he signed his 
name as security.” Mr. Thomas Forde “did not know it was 
any harm or violating the rules” to take a certain farm, but he 
expressed sorrow for what was “aserious offence.” Mr. John 
Murphy had worked for a person boycotted by the Kiltulla 
branch, but “ if that was violating the rules he would not work 
for him again.” The executive agreed that ‘there was no 
reason to justify the boycott” against the repentant subor- 
dinate. 

It would have been a waste of powder and shot to senda 
bullet into the cottage or dwelling-place of any of these peni- 
tents. But stronger measures than a resolution of the Executive 
are sometimes necessary. Lord Justice Fitzgibbon last July, in 
opening the summer assizes of the County Galway, observed 
that the police reports indicated ‘something like the reappear- 
ance of the disastrous circumstances which visited them years 
ago.’ Inthe East Riding alone the offences of an agrarian 
nature included six of injury to person and property, two of 
arson, two of cattle-maiming, eleven of intimidation, and two 
of entering dwelling-houses. ‘ This state of affairs,” said Lord 
Justice Fitzgibbon, “ must be stopped at the beginning, or it 
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may return to that which they suffered in the whole of the 
South and West of Ireland some years ago.” At the Kerry 
Summer Assizes, Mr. Justice Gibson noticed with regret “a 
considerable increase in the number of specially reported 
crimes.” They had fallen little short of twice the number in 
the corresponding period of 1903. Whether they indicated 
any serious peril or a passing symptom he could not say, but 
some of the offences seemed to arise from “combinations to 
insist that not more than a certain amount of rent should be 
paid.” On June 13, Lord Clonbrock in the House of Lords, 
supported by Lord Barrymore and Lord Westmeath, called 
attention to the tyranny of combinations in various parts of the 
country with a view to forcing down the price of land to terms 
which no landlord could possibly accept, and he received from 
the Irish Lord Chancellor bland assurances that “the topics 
were of importance,” and “that no Government would be 
justified in putting them aside as not requiring examination.” 
The benevolent Congested Districts Board itself, having adver- 
tised certain grazing lettings of a temporary nature, was 
denounced by “the men of Boolane and Benmore” as among 
the detested “ grabbers.” A poster frankly informed intending 
graziers of what they were to expect: “ Let the Government 
and the Congested Districts Board take warning from this. 
The Benmore grazing farms must be divided. Graziers beware! 
This is no idle threat, as blood will flow if this farm is taken 
from the tenants. God save Ireland,” 

Such, under the régime of concessions and so-called concilia- 
tion, is the spirit of the rank and file of the Separatist party in 
Ireland, But the leaders are men of superior intelligence, and 
has not the method of “ governing Ireland according to Irish 
ideas” won upon them by its charming beneficence ? Mr. John 
Redmond, at the opening of the last Session of Parliament, was 
at least frank—every concession received from the Government 
‘‘ would be used to advance the cause of Home Rule.” Frank, 
yet not so entirely frank as when he addressed an audience at 
Cork on the eve of his departure for the United States three 
years ago: “ Rather than be held by force as we are to-day 
under the British Empire, we would prefer to be linked with 
the meanest free country on the face of the earth.” His 
advice to the people was to make their movement a danger 
every day and every night in the year to the’ Government, 
keeping their hands unstained by crime against the laws of 
God—“ he spoke not of the law of the land, because most of it 
is bad and ought to be broken.” “ The full National demands” 
are not to stop at Home Rule. Mr. Devlin, M.P., the accredited 
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representative of the United Irish League, speaking at New 
York in the summer of 1902, explained that after the “com- 
parative freedom” of an Irish Parliament had been won, then 
would be the time “ for those who think we should destroy the 
last link that binds us to England to operate by whatever 
means they think best to achieve that great and desirable end.” 
A little later Mr. John Redmond expounded the doctrine of the 
good old cause to his countrymen: “ You have got, every man 
of you, in his own sphere to do something, great or small, to 
make the Government of Ireland by England under the present 
system, as I have said, difficult, dangerous, and impossible.” 
Towards the close of last year a public meeting was held at the 
Dublin Mansion House for the purpose of erecting a national 
monument to the rebels of 1798. Mr. Redmond, Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, the Lord Mayor and other Nationalist leaders were 
present. ‘If it were erected,” said one of the speakers, “ he 
trusted it would be taken as an outward sign that the spirit of 
’98 was not yet dead, and further that the men who subscribed 
to it would remember that in this monument of ’98 the idea 
was to make Ireland an independent nation.” Such quotations 
could be multiplied ad nauseam. If 1 add one more it is to 
give an example of the graceful rhetoric of a Roman Catholic 
priest. At the unveiling of a memorial erected at Baltinglass 
in honour of two of the rebels of ’98 the Rev. P. F. Kavanagh 
of Limerick gave a stirring address, in which he pointed out the 
contrast between “that great and enthusiastic assemblage of 
Irishmen and the bellowing slaves and genteel bastards who in 
other parts of Ireland had gathered to fawn with feigned and 
sycophantic loyalty upon an English King.” There is an 
Asiatic luxuriance in Father Kavanagh’s oratory, which does 
honour to a fellow countryman of Burke and Grattan. 

Such words may be slighted as the vapouring of politicians. 
But words are in truth deeds, and it is a sad part of Irish 
experience that such vapourings have again and again con- 
densed themselves into the crimes of an ignorant and excitable 
peasantry. 

These, then, are some of the results of the policy of the 
present administration—the friends and supporters of the 
Government have been alienated; they are now in active 
revolt. The Ulster Unionist party, said Colonel Saunderson 
recently at Derry, 


had opposed, and they meant, if spared next Session, to oppose any depart- 
mental legislation connected with Ireland brought forward by the Government. 
There were two Bills this year brought forward by the Government. 
They opposed them both and blocked their, with the result that the Govein- 
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ment had to abandon them. That was done as a protest against the 
continued power of Sir Antony MacDonnell in Ireland. 

Friends and supporters are driven to revolt. Opponents 
remain as hostile as they ever were. The new era of con- 
ciliation, amiably and dangerously dreamed of by Sir Horace 
Plunkett, has not dawned. The far less optimistic predic- 
tions of his late friend Mr. Lecky have in large measure been 
verified. 

The two attempts made by Sir Horace Plunkett to obtain a 
seat in the House of Commons illustrate in miniature the con- 
tention of this article. He represented in an eminent manner 
the new Unionist policy of facing-both-ways. He first appealed 
to the Unionist electors of South Dublin; but when it was 
evident that many of these would refuse to support him, he 
issued through his election-agent an appeal from a Home- 
Rule Roman Catholic bishop to Home Rulers in his favour. 
Unionists fell away ; Separatists would not be charmed by his 
addresses ; and he was defeated by a very young gentleman 
whose chief distinction was that he had been until then wholly 
unknown. Having failed in South Dublin, and having thereby 
deprived the Unionist party of a seat, which, if he had con- 
sented to retire, ought to have been a safe seat, Sir Horace 
Plunkett next attempted to capture a constituency which, 
though through local influence, it had once returned the eldest 
son of the late Lord Morris, was in a predominating degree 
Nationalist. As chairman of successive meetings of Sir Horace 
Plunkett appeared a gentleman who has the merit of being 
conspicuously disloyal to the Sovereign—a Mr. Edward Martyn, 
who in the Freeman's Journal has recently described “the 
authority in Ireland of the King of England” as “ unconstitu- 
tional.” Even the acceptance of such a patron failed to seduce 
the virtue of the Galway voter. The electors chose rather to 
disfranchise themselves for a season by voting for an Irish 
“Colonel” who had fought for Boer against Briton, and 
who could not take his seat in Parliament, than to place their 
interests in Sir Horace Plunkett’s hands. When the poll was 
declared it was found that Sir Horace Plunkett had obtained 
473 votes to “Colonel” Lynch’s 1247. It may be that in a 
future happier age it will be perceived that the question of the 
Legislative Union is of secondary importance as compared with 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s creameries, but it is unfortunate for a 
practical politician to be fifty years in advance of his own time. 
It is even more than unfortunate; it is a grave error. Irish 
Unionists in general do not suppose that the British Consti- 
tution rests upon a foundation—to borrow Calverley’s poetical 
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refrain—of “ butter and eggs and a pound of cheese.” Delightful 
irreclaimable optimist, the Vice-President of the Agricultural 
Department cannot find a Unionist or a Nationalist constitu- 
ency in Ireland which will reward his generous services to the 
country with a place in the House of Commons. And the 
hard-hearted constituencies, from the immediate political point 
of view, are not without their justification. A great contention 
is not yet closed; between two irreconcilable political ideas 
there is no half-way house. 

The era of conciliation in Ireland of the new century has 
been marked by the rise and progress of the Gaelic League, 
which started as a non-political movement, for promoting the 
cultivation of the Irish language, the revival of Gaelic sports, 
and other kindred objects, In its procession this year through 
the streets of Dublin the inevitable “ political section,” led by 
the “Old Guard Union,” made its appearance. Its design at 
present seems to be as much to foster hatred of England and 
all things English as to foster love of Ireland. The General 
Secretary of the League, speaking on Whit Sunday at Wexford, 
gave so felicitous an account of the English language that it 
deserves to be put on record— it is “the language of Henry 
VIII. and Queen Bess, and Cromwell the Crucifier, and every 
one of them that defiled this country.” 

The era of conciliation has also been distinguished by an out- 
break of religious intolerance of quite exceptional virulence. 
The grievances of the Catholic laity at the hands of the Catholic 
priesthood and members of the religious orders, who steadily 
increase in numbers and in wealth as the population diminishes, 
may be left to Catholic writers such as Mr. McCarthy and Mr. 
F, H. O’Donnell. The case of the Ballinasloe Asylum, where a 
junior medical officer was promoted above his senior obviously 
on religious grounds, produced a debate in Parliament. The 
Irish Government, no doubt, recognised the injustice, but had 
no remedy. That the representative of the King should have 
courted a snubbing from the Nationalist Asylum Committee was 
indeed a piece of singular fatuity. The Ballinasloe incident, 
however, though its bearings are very important on the profes- 
sional career of medical men in Ireland, is only one incident in 
the new religious plan of campaign. The ‘Catholic Associa- 
tion,” whose Handbook might be described fairly as the breviary 
of Irish intolerance, qualified only by a certain cheap astute- 
ness, was protested against by a courageous Catholic layman, 
and, on grounds partly personal, partly prudential, the Asso- 
ciation was even censured by the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin. He had asccrtained, as a newspaper correctly put 
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it, that the game of exclusive dealing, when played between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, was not a profitable engage- 
ment to the latter. Intolerance, however, among certain classes 
in Ireland has the vitality of a pernicious weed, which spreads 
occultly, and if checked in one shoot rises hard by in another 
as flourishing. 

On June 23 at Maynooth the Rev. Dr. Hogan, of Maynooth 
College, read a paper with a view to the revival in a slightly 
modified form of the Catholic Association. He anticipated 
“turmoil, misery, and bitterness ” as the result of such an Asso- 
ciation; but he feared that “the conflicts of a religious war” 
were necessary. The chairman, Bishop Clancy, warned the 
speakers against the use of “‘ any form of speech that would give 
their enemies any further handle against them.” Certain 
reverend speakers—with this warning in their ears—did not 
scruple to advocate exclusive dealing. The Rev. Dr. Keane 
was particularly happy in his way of putting the matter—it was 
really “cruel” to Protestants to permit them to enjoy tem- 
poral prosperity: “As long as they allowed temporal prosperity 
to be attached to heresy, it would be a temptation to the heretic 
to remain in his unbelief.” To ruin a Protestant tradesman is 
therefore merely a duty of Roman Catholic charity towards an 
erring neighbour. It is, on the contrary, an Orangeman and 
the leader of the Irish Unionist party, who, addressing Orange- 
men, has lately spoken thus: 


The desire of every true Irishman who loved his country was to see as far as 
possible the gulf that separated Protestants and Roman Catholics dis- 
appear. .. . If it gradually dawned upon the Irish people that Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, differing in religion, differing in many other things, could at 
the same time work shoulder to shoulder for the common good of their 
common country, then they might have hope that the gulf would be filled up. 


The Irish Unionist Party during the next Session of Parlia- 
ment will be thoroughly justified in making its protest against 
the substitution of partiality for justice in the methods of 
administration in Ireland. But there is one great measure, 
demanded by justice, for which, if it be introduced, the 
Government will receive their heartiest support. The English 
electorate should make it clear to the Government during the 
coming months that any hesitation in bringing forward, during 
what will probably be the last Session of the present Parlia- 
ment, a full and effective Redistribution Bill will be regarded 
by them as a grave dereliction of duty. At present the voice 
of a Parliamentary majority may express the will of a minority 
of the nation. Whatever the effect upon Parliamentary parties 
may be, it is right—and especially in view of the great fiscal 
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controversy—that the voice of the Parliament should be the voice 
of the people. On this matter, with such rare exceptions as are 
inevitable in the discussion of any great measure, Irish Unionists 
are substantially agreed. They have defended their right to 
a full and fair representation in the Imperial Parliament, and 
they will always defend it. They think it no part of true 
patriotism to maintain, to the detriment of the United King- 
dom, of which Ireland forms a part, the injustice of the 
over-representation of Ireland. By maintaining such over- 
representation they would increase the danger of being 
deprived, by a Home Rule Bill, altogether or in great part, of 
the representation to which they are justly entitled. They 
desire that a Redistribution Bill should deal not merely with 
the grosser existing anomalies, but that it should be thorough, 
searching, and complete. In a time of crisis the entire policy 
of the nation may, under the present arrangement, be deter- 
mined by some thirty and upwards of members of Parliament, 
intensely hostile to Great Britain, alike in time of peace and in 
times of war, who, on democratic principles, possess no just 
right to have any part in the council of the nation. The 
feebleness and vacillation of government in Ireland are in 
large part due to the fact that Irish Separatist opinion possesses 
a grossly exaggerated influence in Parliament. The full rights 
of the voter in Newry must be maintained ; but why should 
he wield more than twenty times the power of the voter in 
Romford? The Act of Union, under which Ireland obtained 
a representation of one hundred members in the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom, was revised in 1832, and the population 
of Ireland having increased, the number of representatives was 
altered. The Act of Union provided for the Establishment of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, which, it declared, 
“(shall be deemed an essential and fundamental part of the 
Union.” This provision—though “ essential and fundamental ” 
—was abrogated in 1869, when the Church was disestab- 
lished. The constitutional objection to a Redistribution Bill 
has no basis of reality. With a view to the maintenance of 
the Union it is important that the people of England should 
know and feel that the Union does not permanently inflict upon 
them a real and serious injustice. The proportion of Irish 
Unionist opinion in Parliament would also rise to its true level, 
and an injustice to Ireland, as well as an injustice to England, 
would be righted. The voice of Irish industry, of Irish loyalty, 
of Irish education would possess, as it does not at present, a 
due influence. If public meetings should be held to urge upon 
the Government the introduction of a Redistribution Bill, I can 
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answer for it that representative Irish speakers will be forth- 
coming. If “literature,” as we call it, is needed to instruct the 
British voter, I can answer for it that the Irish Unionist Alliance 
will supply in ample measure its well-informed leaflets. 


P.S.—Since the above article was written, attention has been 
directed to two recent incidents, which illustrate its argument : 

First: Mr. Stewart, a representative of the Estates Com- 
missioners, called on August 12 on Mr. J. M. Aylward Lewis 
and his brother, of Ballinagar, Loughrea, to urge upon him the 
sale of a property and the reinstatement of evicted tenants. 
The Commissioners, he said, would build the houses and stock 
the farms of these evicted tenants. Mr. Lewis replied that such 
action would be unjust to those tenants already reinstated, who 
in most cases had to build their own houses and pay two years’ 
rent. Mr. Stewart replied that he had nothing to do with that. 
He added, “that if the evicted tenants were not reinstated, there 
would never be a perch of the land sold, as the Commissioners 
would refuse to treat the property as ‘an estate.” If a 
property is not treated as “an estate” by the Commissioners, 
no bonus is given to the landlord. The facts are here given as 
stated by Mr. Lewis himself. The official reply consists of a 
direct denial by Mr. Stewart of the statements of Mr. Lewis. 

Second: Mr. Moore, M.P., called attention to the superseding 
of a highly qualified veterinary inspector, Mr. McCloghery, who 
had during many months done temporary duty in Sligo, to the 
satisfaction of all parties, in favour of a gentleman on whom 
the permanent appointment was conferred by the Department 
presided over by Sir Horace Plunkett and Mr. Gill. The 
defeated candidate had the misfortune to be a Unionist anda 
Protestant. The successful candidate had the qualification that 
he is connected by marriage with the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Raphoe. Such are the statements of Mr. Moore in his 
letter to the Times. 

The temper of mind created by the action of the Irish 
administration, which fastens eagerly, perhaps hastily, on such 
allegations, is what deserves attention. 


EDWARD DOWDEN. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADA. THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


THE delay in appointing Lord Minto’s successor has at length 
been closed by the announcement that Lord Grey is to be the 
new Governor-General of Canada. The selection is so eminently 
fit as to increase the astonishment at the prolonged uncertainty, 
which seems to have suggested to Canadians, though quite in- 
accurately, that this splendid Viceroyalty was being “ hawked 
about” among British politicians. We believe, as a matter of 
fact, that the Government decided to appoint Lord Grey several 
months ago, and the postponement of the formal announcement 
was simply one of those accidents which are so common in our 
laissez-faire system. The choice is interesting for many reasons, 
and we venture to think that the Colonial Office and Canada are 
equally to be congratulated. Mr. Lyttelton has shown himself 
capable of looking beyond the mere ruck of time-serving poli- 
ticians with “pulls” upon the Party. Lord Grey has always 
been a particularly detached and independent politician, and 
he is described as possessing a “a cross-bench mind.” He was 
the founder of the Eighty Club, and, though a Liberal Unionist, 
ever since the split of 1886 he has on many social questions 
steadily voted against the present Government. Although he has 
never filled any official position of greatresponsibility, he undertook 
the administration of Rhodesia at the most critical moment of its 
history ; and there is a general consensus of opinion among those 
who have watched his abundant activities that he will make an 
admirable head of a self-governing community, because, though 
overflowing with initiative and enthusiasm, he has none of that 
fussy interference which makes some energetic men impossible in 
delicate positions, and Canadian statesmen, whether Liberal or 
Conservative, will find him a thoroughly accessible and sympa- 
thetic amicus curig. As a convinced Democrat and an equally 
convinced Imperialist, Lord Grey will appeal to all Parties in 
the Dominion. On the one hand, his “ popular ’’ sympathies 
will attract the Radical, while his whole-hearted belief in the 
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Imperial Mission cannot fail to commend him to that great and 
growing body of Canadians who feel that the future greatness 
of their country is inextricably bound up with the closer con- 
solidation of the British Empire. If only as a brother-in-law of 
Lord Minto, who has been a peculiarly successful Governor- 
General, Lord Grey can count on a cordial welcome in Canada, 
and he will be immensely appreciated on his own account. 


In an interesting article the Times recalls the curiously 
intimate connection between the Grey family and Canada, 
which has subsisted for over three-quarters of a century. 
Although the second Lord Grey, the Premier of the great 
Reform Bill of 1832, was out of office during the Canadian 
crisis of 1837-39, he was deeply interested in it through his 
second son, Colonel (afterwards General Sir Charles) Grey, who 
went out in command of the 71st Regiment. Then again 
the Reform Premier’s daughter married Lord Durham, and 
accompanied her husband to Canada, his Viceroyalty being 
signalised by the famous Report bearing his name (though 
Charles Buller had a hand in it), which has exercised such a 
momentous influence on the political development of Canada. 
The Colonel of the 71st Regiment subsequently became 
Private Secretary to Prince Albert and afterwards to Queen 
Victoria ; and his son, the new Governor-General, was born in 
St. James’s Palace in 1851. The third and late Lord Grey 
supplied another link with Canada, as he was Secretary for the 
Colonies from 1848 to 1852, and to the end of his life 
he remained one of the most constant and vigilant critics 
of British Colonial administration, whichever Party was in 
power. Finally, there is the much more recent and still stronger 
link between the Greys and Canada in the person of Lady 
Minto, Lord Grey’s sister. It is no indiscretion to attribute a 
large part of the success of the retiring Governor-General 
to the immense popularity of Lady Minto from her first 
appearance at Ottawa. While we believe that Lord Grey 
is fully fitted for his great position, it must also be 
recognised that it is not an easy one to fill, partly owing to 
the indeterminate attitude of certain Canadian politicians, and 
to the extreme complexity of the political and commercial 
questions which will necessarily arise in a country developing 
by leaps and bounds. At home we have hardly realised the 
full significance of the prolonged Canadian “ boom,” but it is. 
fully appreciated next door, and is thus tersely summarised in 
the Boston Advertiser: “Canada can get good advertising 
abroad by publishing to the world the facts that her trade has 
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grown from $239,000,000 in 1890 to $470,000,000 in 
1903, and the deposits in the banks from $183,000,000 to 
$423,000,000. No other country in the world can show the 
same rate of growth in the same period.” Though a 
country progressing at this pace is unlikely to present 
awkward social problems to its Government, it is not unlikely 
to give rise to complicated political problems, in which 
the influence of the Governor-General may become a very 
serious factor, and to discharge his duties adequately he must 
be a thorough and competent student of three intricate ques- 
tions: (1) the relations between Canada and the Mother 
Country ; (2) the relations between Canada and the United 
States ; (3) the relations between Great Britain and the United 
States. Until recent years the Canadian people had only too 
much reason to complain that the Imperial Government took 
far more interest in Anglo-American relations than in Anglo- 
Canadian relations. Happily this tradition has become anti- 
quated, and it is not likely to be revived under present auspices. 


Canada, like Great Britain, has been enjoying the political 
calm which invariably follows the adjournment of Parliament, 
and there is little in her recent domestic affairs to be recorded. 
Lord Minto is paying a farewell visit to the Far West, prior to 
which he exercised his privilege as a retiring Governor-General 
to make a much needed public protest against “the Vandalism ” 
which, as he told his hearers at a meeting at Quebec, threatens 
the hallowed associations of the plains of Abraham, as “ the 
glorious battlefield was in danger of being sacrificed to im- 
provements which were well enough in their way, but there was 
such a thing as too ruthlessly destroying old landmarks.” We 
are told that this outspoken reference to the Government’s 
action in sacrificing a portion of historic ground to an unsightly 
factory “has given rise to much comment.” Lord Minto’s 
protest has, we are glad to see, awakened a very cordial response 
in the Canadian Press, and it will not be one of the least of his 
services if he is able to preserve the scene of Wolfe’s tragic 
triumph from the hands of the despoiler. Another interesting 
incident has been the flying visit of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who was persuaded on his way to attend the triennial 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States, to diverge to the North. We hope it will become a 
tradition with eminent Englishmen who cross the Atlantic 
to make a point of visiting Canada, which has some 
reason to complain of past neglect at their hands. Mr. John 
Morley has apparently been induced by the irrepressible 
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Mr. Carnegie to visit Pittsburg in November. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, as a brother Liberal, should try and tempt Mr. Morley 
to visit Canada, as it is all to the good that a statesman who 
may become one of the principal Imperial Ministers within the 
next year should become personally acquainted with our premier 
Colony. 


There now seems to be some doubt as to when the Canadian 
General Election will take place, though it had been anticipated 
before the close of the year. According to a statement attri- 
buted to the Minister of the Interior, the Government 
seem anxious to delay consulting the country until the last 
possible moment, and he predicts that another Parliamentary 
Session will intervene before the elections. This may be due 
to the fact that the Liberal Party have been somewhat severely 
shaken by the Dundonald incident ; and their leader, who is an 
old Parliamentary hand, is presumably anxious that it should 
be forgotten before he submits himself to the ordeal of the 
polls. Mr. Borden, the leader of the Conservative Party in the 
House of Commons, opened the campaign with a great meeting 
in New Brunswick, at which he outlined the policy of the 
Conservative Party, formally declaring himself and his colleagues 
as in agreement with Mr. Chamberlain upon the Preferential 
Policy. He put the problem ina nutshell. ‘Canada should 
prefer her own industries by tariff to those of Great Britain, 
and British industries to those of all other nations.” It is all 
to the good that one of the Parties in the Dominion should 
have decided to devote itself to educating the electorate on this 
question, and to definitely commit itself to this cause. As we 
have stated over and over again, the policy of Preference 
appeals irresistibly to every Colonial community for the simple 
reason that the Colonies have not been hypnotised by 
shibboleths which prevent them from understanding it, and it 
will appeal no less irresistibly to the people of the Mother 
Country as soon as they are equally emancipated. It will be 
particularly interesting to watch the effect of the Conservative 
advocacy of Preference on the attitude of the Liberal Govern- 
ment. We have had any amount of “ lip-service” from Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier ; but we imagine, if the inner history were 
known, that he has acted as a damper upon his more 
sympathetic colleagues, several of whom have been anxious 
publicly to adopt a more pronounced attitude. It is to be hoped 
that Canadians of whatever political persuasion will not allow 
themselves to be deterred from expressing their sympathy with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy by the bogey of “interfering in 
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British politics,” It is after all an Imperial issue, in which all 
the subjects of the British Empire have a common interest, and 
the Colonies should use their influence to educate the Mother 
Country. As we go to press comes a speech from Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier showing that his mind is moving in the right direction. 


AUSTRALIAN POLITICS. 


As usual we get little or no assistance from the cables in 
unravelling the tangled skein of Federal politics, which seems 
to have been rendered even more complicated by Mr. Reid’s 
success in ejecting Mr. Watson from the Premiership under 
the circumstances detailed last month. Our readers will recollect 
that the Labour Cabinet’s hand-to-mouth existence, after dragging 
on somewhat ignominiously for some months, received its 
inevitable quietus during the discussion of the Compulsory 
Arbitration Bill. A motion designed to deprive Trade Unionists 
of their preferential position, which was a vital principle if not 
the mainspring of the Ministerial measure, was carried against 
the Government. Mr. Watson, who had continually given way 
in Committee, had no choice but to be firm on this point, and 
the Labour Government was defeated by the exiguous margin 
of thirty-six to thirty-four—the majority consisting of the 
combined following of Mr. Reid and Mr. Deakin. The Premier 
immediately adjourned the House, and appealed to the Governor- 
General, Lord Northcote, for a dissolution, which on careful 
consideration was refused. Though the Labourites were some- 
what sore over this decision, Lord Northcote’s action has met 
with general approval ; but the net result has not been exactly 
auspicious for the Australian Commonwealth, as there was 
apparently no alternative but to summon Mr. Reid, who is 
perhaps the most distrusted of all Colonial politicians. He was, 
however, able to convince the Governor of his capacity to form an 
administration with a working majority, which was due to the 
unselfish assistance of Mr. Deakin, as Mr. Reid’s own following 
comprise only about one-third of the Federal legislature. This 
entente between the Free Trade politician of New South Wales 
and the Protectionist leader resulted in a coalition on a basis 
of a division of the spoils. Mr. Deakin himself very wisely 
stood aside, but the Deakinites, headed by Sir George Turner, 
and with one of their number, Mr. Maclean, enjoying “ equal 
authority ” with Mr. Reid, put their fortunes to the hazard by 
joining the new combination. It seems to have been fondly 
imagined that this development would not only reduce the 
three Parties which make Federal government in Australia 
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impossible to the two Parties requisite to the proper working of 
the Parliamentary system, but that it would also provide that 
stable administration which is so earnestly desired by the 
business community. 


In setting forth the policy of the Government in a character- 
istically flamboyant and meaningless oration, the new Premier 
declared that he and his Cabinet—who consist in equal measure 
of Free Traders and Protectionists—had decided for “ fiscal 
peace,” and that if they were obstructed they would dissolve. 
As to the Preferential question, they would wait for the Imperial 
Government to submit some definite proposal, which they would 
receive in a fair and honest spirit, but so far the British 
Government had officially declared that it would not accept 
any system of Preference which involved taxing the food of 
the British people, and Mr. Reid patronisingly observed that “he 
believed that from the British point of view this was a just and 
statesmanlike attitude.” We venture to think that if the English 
Prime Minister applauded the controversial opinion of the 
Australian Prime Minister, his action would be keenly resented 
in Australia. However prejudiced Mr. Reid may be against the 
policy of Imperial Consolidation, which he would thwart if he 
possibly could, we can assure him that the British people do 
not stand in need of his advice as to what taxes they should or 
should not impose. His pronouncement in favour of fiscal 
peace appears to have had anything but a pacific effect on the 
Parliamentary situation, as within a few days there was a 
secession of an important section of his followers under Sir 
William Lynn, who entered into negotiations with the Labour 
Party represented by Mr. Isaacs, as a result of which a pro- 
gramme was agreed upon and promulgated, including Tariff 
Reform on the basis of Imperial Preferential duties; and so far 
as we can make out from exceedingly obscure cablegrams, the 
bulk of the Labour Party have agreed to support this policy, 
which will also appeal to the majority of Mr. Deakin’s followers, 
It is highly significant that the JWelbourne Age, one of the ablest 
papers written in the English language, which is the principal 
organ of the Protectionist party, and has hitherto offered un- 
compromising opposition to the Labourites, has given its 
support to this new combination, and is working for the ejection 
of Mr. Reid from office. Subsequently Mr. Watson, who was 
cited by Mr. Reid as a partisan of fiscal peace, issued a formal 
declaration of war against the Government. When to this is 
added the fact that Mr. Reid’s advent to power synchronises 
with a lamentable slump in the Federal revenue, it will be seen 
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that the Australian Premiership is anything but a bed of roses, 


and it will tax all the astuteness of its “slim” occupant to 
retain it. 


Political crises would seem to be the order of the day through- 
out Australia, as is clearly shown in an interesting letter (dated 
August 9), written by the Morning Post correspondent in 
Sydney. He discusses the political prospects at the time of 
writing, which was a few days prior to the defeat of Mr. 
Watson, though that contingency was foreseen. He dwells on 
the universality of the crisis. New South Wales—the Mother 
Colony—was then suffering from “our triennial attack of 
General Election fever ”—which has since resulted in the defeat 
of the Waddell Government and the substitution of Mr. Car- 
ruthers and his friends. Queensland was approaching a similar 
crisis, Tasmania had recently acquired a new Ministry of new 
men, while Western Australia was waiting to see Mr. James 
receive his congé. In South Australia Mr. Jenkins and his coali- 
tion Cabinet “ hover uneasily on the edge of defeat.” Every- 
where the Labour Party were growing in power, while their 
opponents were singularly backward in organising and 
coalescing. In New South Wales as in Western Australia, South 
Australia and Victoria, Labour was now the regular Opposition, 
a position which it had held for some time past in Queensland : 

In every State on the mainland Labour members occupy the same position 
of importance with its rights of succession. Should Mr. Watson be overthrown 
in the Commonwealth Parliament at an early day, Australia as a geographical 
whole, which of course does not include Tasmania, will exhibit in each of its 
six Legislatures exact replicas of the same situation. Gradually, as if in 
obedience to an irresistible influence exercised over the whole of its vast area, 
the deepest conflict in policy which exists among us is swallowing up all minor 
differences and forcing the electors to take one side or other of the true 
dividing line. In this, as in other respects, but in this case quite unexpectedly, 
Federation has made for unity. Four years ago there was little likeness to be 
discovered between the rival programmes of parties in the five States. Local 
issues had so large a share of attention that it would have been difficult to 
employ the same name in any two of them to indicate the parties which most 
resembled each other. In all the Labour section was a disturbing element, 
but in none of them had it attained to the dignity of either of the two chief 
places. To-day local and other questions are disappearing; all the States 
have been forced into line with one another and with the Federal Houses. 
Moreover the correspondent predicted that the cleavage would 
widen as well as deepen, and that gradually the sporadic third 
parties which still struggled to maintain their separate existence, 
would be crushed out, until ultimately the various Parliaments 
found themselves divided on sound constitutional lines, one 
Party consisting of the Labourites and the other of their 
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opponents. When this stage-in Australian development has 
been reached, it is difficult to see how the Labour Party can hope 
to attain and retain power, unless there is a radical modifica- 
tion in their programme, which in its turn would lead to further 
cross divisions; for in spite of the great aggregations of popula- 
tion in the large towns, every serious trial of strength shows 
that not more than one-third of the electorate are prepared to 
go “the whole hog,” so the union of “the capitalist classes ” 
should mark the end of the Labour régime. At the last elec- 
tion in New South Wales, when the Labour Party won a con- 
siderable number of seats through the divisions among their 
opponents, it is estimated that more than two-thirds of the votes 
cast were anti-Labour. Ex uno disce omnes. The only other 
topic which appears at present to be interesting Australian 
politicians is the subject of Australian indebtedness, It is highly 
satisfactory that at last local voices should be lifted in protest 
against further borrowing—a reckless policy which imposes a 
dangerous burden on a stagnant population. It would seem as 
though the English criticisms which have been so violently 
resented were bearing good fruit. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


There have been few events of importance during the past 
months in South Africa ; the position of British Indians in the 
Transvaal and Rhodesian affairs we shall deal with in separate 
notes. At the same time the general progress of our Colonies, oid 
and new, is very interesting to watch and most important to note. 
Cape Colony, in spite of the financial difficulties she found herself 
in at the close of the late Premier, Sir Gordon Sprigg’s régime, 
and in spite of the state of the market which caused her new 
loan to be raised at very high rates, is, by dint of the sober 
finance of her present Treasurer, Mr. Walton, slowly recovering 
her economic position. The Bond, under the leadership of 
Messrs. Merriman and Sauer and under the inspiration of Mr. 
Hofmeyr, is actively working in the constituencies against the 
Progressive programme of peace, development, and reform. 
It is instructive to note the public utterances of the Republican 
party at the Cape, their denunciations are loud against the 
personnel of the Ministry ; but when this first item is exhausted 
we hear vague threats and abuse, murmurs of Chinese labour, 
and little else. It is a striking testimony to Dr. Jameson, the 
present Prime Minister of Cape Colony, and his colleagues, that 
the public attacks of their political opponents should contain 
nothing more serious than this. Mr. Hofmeyr and his lieutenants 
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suffer, no doubt, under one great disability : they are, in view 
of the necessity for keeping the British electors hoodwinked, 
unable to declare their real objects publicly. Having always 
assured us that Cape rebels should not be punished because 
the rebellion was not in any way directed against the British 
flag, they cannot openly take the lead in a separatist move- 
ment, although their moral support and backing is for the 
enemies of the Empire wherever they may be, and their social 
work (and the Bond is very powerful socially at the Cape) is all 
directed against the British connection. They are now extend- 
ing their sphere of operations to the North, the announce- 
ment of the granting of representative government to the 
Transvaal, about which we have had no further information 
than the bare statement made by the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, in July, having set the whole posse of wire- 
pullers and mischief-making predikants into activity all over 
the new Colonies. In spite of the separatist parties at home 
and in South Africa, Chinese labour seems to be so far a great 
success. The Chinese are reported to be industrious and 
easy to teach. Their health is good, and they seem to have 
settled down to their work. The organisation for bringing them 
to the Rand is excellent as far as their comfort is concerned, and 
they are in every way much better looked after than were our 
soldiers, for whose well-being the Opposition showed none of 
that solicitude which they displayed towards the Chinese. The 
effect of the imported labour upon white men’s employment 
may be seen in the statement of Mr. Harold Strange, President 
of the Chamber of Mines, with regard to the New Comet Mine. 
Speaking on August 18, he said that from May to August 17 
the numbers of white men had risen from 34 to 136. The 
figures need no comment. The Orange River Colony seems, at 
this moment, to be chiefly concerned with railway development 
schemes and general betterment. There is some talk of starting, 
with the Government’s assistance, various small industries; tile- 
making, weaving, and even cottage industries. No doubt the 
present administration will be anxious to encourage any such 
industrial movements, but they are not likely to be willing to 
spend money in the reckless manner of the old Orange Free 
State Government, who are said on one occasion to have spent 
42000 on producing two blankets. 


On May 14 the Chief Justice, Sir James Rose Innes, gave as 
his interpretation of the old Boer law, No. 3 of 1885, that 
Asiatics residing in the Transvaal were compelled to live in the 
locations set apart for them, but were not forced to confine their 
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trading to any special locality. This reading of the law, threaten- 
ing as it did the small white traders in the Transvaal with the 
formidable competition of the frugal Asiatic, caused great 
uneasiness among all sections of the white population. Up to 
May 14 the Boer law of 1885 having been differently inter- 
preted, the Asiatic traders had been compelled to restrict their 
business to the localities in which they were allowed to live ; 
but after the decision of Sir James Rose Innes, a demand for 
further restrictive legislation was made by the white peoples 
of the Transvaal. The Imperial authorities found themselves 
in a particularly awkward situation, for they were asked to 
sanction repressive legislation against their own subjects, the 
British Indians, and to enforce a Dutch law against which they 
had protested frequently under the régéme of President Kruger. 
We cannot, at a distance of 6000 miles, pretend to offer 
advice to the people of our South African Colonies ; but there 
is no doubt that their attitude on this question, as upon the 
question of native South Africans, is disappointing. A few 
years ago, when the Transvaal Government proposed to grant 
the municipal franchise to natives and Asiatics of property and 
good education, they were obliged to withdraw their offer on 
account of the unanimity of the British and Dutch opposition 
to the idea of giving “coloured people ” any status as citizens. 
Lord Milner, in a lucid and able despatch which has been 
recently published in the new blue book dealing with this vexed 
question, does not attempt to conceal his disappointment with 
the attitude of the white Transvaalers, He states, and the 
solution of the whole coloured question would seem to lie in 
this, that in his view a marked difference should be made 
between the educated Asiatic or native and the low-class trader 
or coolie. But the Transvaalers seem unwilling to admit even 
the wealthy Indian merchant without placing upon him some 
disability ; and after long pourparlers with various sections of the 
people, Lord Milner and Sir Arthur Lawley placed before the 
Imperial Government their suggestions for dealing with the 
present situation. In forwarding Sir Arthur Lawley’s despatch 
to the Colonial Secretary, Lord Milner, while admitting that the 
legislation proposed was not wholly what he could personally 
have desired, stated that he thought that a failure to deal with 
the position now, while the Transvaal is still a Crown Colony, 
would lead to far more violent anti-Asiatic legislation later on 
when responsible government has been granted to the new 
Colonies, 


The proposals put forward by Sir Arthur Lawley were that 
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there should be introduced into the Legislative Council of the 
Transvaal (a2) An Immigration Restriction Law on the lines 
of the similar Cape and Natal Acts, providing inter alia an 
education test for would-be immigrants, for the purpose of 
which Indian languages should not be accepted ; (4) a measure 
dealing with Indians providing : (1) That those Asiatics who 
satisfy the Colonial Secretary of the Colony that their mode of 
living is in accordance with European ideas, should be allowed 
to live with their servants outside locations unless they fall 
under (2); (2) That those Asiatics who had _ established 
businesses outside locations before the war should not be dis- 
turbed ; (3) That with the two exceptions mentioned above, all 
Asiatics should be required to live and trade in locations, and 
should be prohibited from holding land outside—this provision 
not to apply to land now set aside and used for religious 
purposes; (4) All Asiatics entering the Transvaal, unless 
specially exempted, to take out a certificate of registration at a 
charge of £3; (5) No restriction to be put on the issue of 
hawkers’ licences, provided that the immigration law referred to 
above is passed. In a lengthy despatch, dated July 20, 
Mr. Lyttelton lays down the moral reasons why his Majesty’s 
Government have been unable to accede to these proposals. 
After regretfully agreeing that in the interests of uniformity of 
legislation the restrictions of immigration of British Indians 
on the lines of ‘Cape Colony and Natal must be conceded to 
the Transvaal, Mr. Lyttelton, reminding Lord Milner of the 
protests of the Imperial Government against the treatment of 
British Indians by President Kruger’s Government, says : 

His Majesty’s Government hold that it is derogatory to the national honour 
to impose on resident British subjects disabilities against which we had 
remonstrated, and to which even the law of the late South African Republic, 
rightly interpreted, did not subject them, and they do not doubt that, when it 
is perceived, the public opinion of the Colony will not any longer support the 
demand which has been put forward. 

Immediately on the arrival and publication of Mr. Lyttelton’s 
despatch in the Transvaal, an important debate took place in 
the Legislative Assembly, at the end of which the following 
resolution, proposed by Mr. George Farrar, was carried 
unanimously : 


That, in the opinion of the Council, the unrestricted issue of trading licences 
to Asiatics can only result in the elimination to a great extent of white retail 
traders in this Colony; that, in view of this consideration, his Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Colonies be respectfully asked to appoint a 
Commission of influential persons in England to visit this country for the 
purpose of inquiring into the position genera!ly, and the possible consequences 
of the policy indicated in the recent statement in the House of Commons of 
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his Majesty’s Secretary of State for India; that, pending the Report of such 
Commission, the Secretary of State for the Cofonies be respectfully requested 
to authorise the ‘introduction of legislation suspending the issue of further 
licences to Asiatics to trade. 

As nothing has been heard of this last most sensible sugges- 
tion, it is feared at Johannesburg that the Imperial authorities 
have refused to assent to the appointment of a Commission. 
As matters now stand therefore, a restrictive immigration Bill 
will be passed in November, when the Legislative Council of 
the Transvaal meets again, and in the meantime all classes of 
Asiatic traders will continue to acquire valuable vested interests 
which will be a source of difficulty when the Colony later on 
legislates against the British Indian. 


The situation in Rhodesia cannot be overlooked by any 
student of Imperial affairs. It presents altogether peculiar 
features, owing to the double control of the Colonial Office 
and the Chartered Company over the country. The small 
white population, hard hit by the general South African 
depression, conscious of their own considerable service to the 
Empire during the late war, have lately shown great restiveness 
at what they conceive to be the blunders of their rulers. They 
do not seem, however, to be by any means agreed as to the 
best way of dealing with their own difficulties, for in a com- 
munity consisting of 12,000 whites all told, there are three 
distinct parties—if we leave on one side the agitators who are 
clamouring for responsible government: (1) Those who wish 
to be incorporated with the Transvaal ; (2) Those who desire 
to be put directly under the Colonial Office as a Crown Colony ; 
(3) Those who wish, subject to certain reforms in the Charter, 
to remain under their present administration, A letter 
signed “P, L. G.” in the Zzmes of August 29, contained an 
admirable exposition of the situation from the point of view 
of the Chartered Company. After a recapitulation of the 
circumstances which led us in “a fit of absence of mind” 
to assume a protectorate over a vast section of the Central 
African plateau, “ P. L. G,” in describing the formation of the 
Chartered Company, says: 

In return for right to acquire from native chiefs the cession of the minerals 
and unoccupied lands, Mr. Rhodes undertook to raise upon the prospective 
value of such lands and minerals the funds required for the occupation and 
administration of the new dominion. It was part of Mr. Rhodes’s compact, 
embodied in the charter, that an ordered government should be established, 
that slavery should be suppressed, that the liquor traffic should be restrained, 


that the welfare of the natives should be pursued, and that a preferential tariff 
should be accorded to British products. 
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In fifteen years all that was undertaken has been on the 
whole successfully accomplished : 


First, the Company has fulfilled the conditions of the charter as granted by 
the Crown. It has established effective occupation. Its rule has for the first 
time in history assured to the natives, from the Limpopo to Tanganyika, 
security for life and liberty, for personal rigats, and private property. It has 
for the first time in history offered to them well-paid industrial employment, 
and, speaking broadly, it has conferred the British boon of peace and security 
upon them, freed from the British curse of alcohol and disease. There is no part 
of the British Empire in which the sale of spirits to natives is more rigorously 
repressed. Moreover, the Company has not only emancipated the natives from 
servitude, but it has inaugurated the emancipation of native women, a problem 
too often ignored by arm-chair Negrophils. No woman in Southern Rhodesia 
can now be sold in marriage for ‘‘ Lobola ” in her childhood, nor is her marriage 
contract valid unless she attests her consent before a native commissioner. 
The natives are increasing in numbers and prosperity, and the steady influx of 
foreign natives into Southern Rhodesia is a sufficient proof of the treatment 
which they receive under the Company’s administration. 


And “ P, L. G.” claims that 


all this has been accomplished for the Empire without cost to the British 
taxpayer, though it can be shown, if space permitted, that the Company’s 
operations have resulted in very large contributions to British revenue, and in 
still larger profits for British trade. 

On the other hand he admits that with regard to white 
settlers 


the Company’s achievement has fallen short of the hopes too hastily formed in 
the first rush to Rhodesia. Considering the infancy of the community, the 
white population of Southern Rhodesia is remarkable. Still it only numbers 
about 12,000 in all—men, women, and children, too few to form a single 
agricultural constituency in England. They constitute, at present, less than 2 
per cent. of the natives, and are chiefly concentrated in the two centres of 
Salisbury and Bulawayo, 300 miles apart, neither of which has the population 
of a large English parish. Moreover, the 12,000 include the whole of the police 
and the paid employds of the Company, and it may be doubted whether there 
are amongst them 1200 genuine settlers—7.e., heads of families who regard the 
country as the home of themselves and their families. In Rhodesia, as in every 
new colony, the farming proprietors constitute the real fixed and stable element. 
Their title to be consulted as to any policy affecting the future of the country is 
paramount. But salaried officials, professional men, and speculators—the 
non-producing classes of the towns—are mostly sojourners with no permanent 
stake in the country. It is significant that even the leader and organiser of 
the present anti-charter agitation, a Salisbury solicitor of good repute, accepted 
an opening at Johannesburg, and left Rhodesia even before the delegates 
elected under his guidance to “eliminate the Chartered Company politically 
and commercially ” had started for London on their mission. Such fluctuating 
elements offer no solid foundations for the development of any responsible 
policy. 

After stating the case for the Chartered Company, “ P. L. G.” 
goes on to show that although the Company is responsible for 
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the development of Rhodesia, it is by no means a free agent in 
the government of this country, which is under Colonial Office 
control. 

Southern Rhodesia is governed by the Colonial Office, and not by the 
Company. The latter is only the implement through which, under the charter, 
the Colonial Office acts. The British South Africa police are controlled 
directly by the Crown. Their numbers and their cost are imposed upon 
Southern Rhodesia by Downing Street. The Company’s administration 
cannot move a man or alter the establishment. In the late war the Crown 
employed the force hundreds of miles outside Rhodesia. 

Without the sanction of the Colonial Office not a law can be passed, not a 
tax can be levied, no important official can be appointed or dismissed, no 
increase or decrease can be made in his salary. The Resident Commissione 
sits as the representative of the Crown on the executive and legislative 
councils, and many instances can be mentioned in which the views of the 
Rhodesian public and of the directors have been delayed or overridden by the 
prerogative of the Secretary of State. The provision which removed financial 
matters from the criticisms of the elected members was due to the Colonial 
Office ; and the directors have supported the members in their objections to 
this limitation. 

The failure of the Chartered Company to obtain the loyal co- 
operation of the Rhodesian settlers in the progress and develop- 
ment of the country might lead to a very serious deadlock. 
The Company has expended vast sums of money, and for a 
young community to start existence burdened with a debt of 
several millions, which would be the case if the Company were 
bought out, would prove a serious handicap. It is to be hoped 
that the directors in concert with the Colonial Office may find it 
possible to give some degree of local self-government which will 
be acceptable with the retention of the Crown supervision over 
natives, and the Chartered Company’s retention of the right to 
repay itself in the future out of the mineral and agricultural 
wealth of the country. 


Se eee 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SAFETY AT SEA. 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


SIR,—May I call your attention to an important episode, undealt with, as far 
as I am aware, in the Wasional Review, and yet not devoid of national interest, 
viz., the appalling disaster that overtook the Danish emigrant ship, the Norge, 
on a morning at the end of June? The liner was bound from Copenhagen to 
New York, and carried some 800 emigrants and a crew of perhaps eighty souls. 
Many miles out at sea from the west mainland of Scotland lies the lonely reef- 
island known as Rockall. It is a well known sea-mark, and its waters are 
avoided as the most dangerous area for large vessels in the Northern seas. 
The Norge appears to have lost her course, and, presumably in foggy weather, 
headed right upon the reefs. Her bow was torn open by the rocks, and within 
a very brief period the vessel was flooded and sank. It was only possible, it 
appears, to launch five of the eight boats, and of these, it is said, only two 
escaped from the wreck. In all probability not less than 600 to 700 lives were 
lost. 

Catastrophes of this type happen with a regularity that has long been the 
despair of science ; and indeed in many ways the progress of science has tended 
to magnify the chances, or, at any rate, to increase the frequency of these dis- 
asters. It is true that before the days of steam, great disasters, involving vast loss 
of life, occasionally occurred to troopships through stress of weather, or through 
bad building; but, since the introduction of steam, the facilities for sea-travel have 
increased to so marked an extent that the public at large has come to regard an 
ocean voyage as a not uncommon incident of life. Great ships with an immense 
complement of passengers and crew traverse every sea, while every important 
river is crowded, not only with a mercantile marine, but with steamers laden to 
excess with passengers and pleasure-seekers. All these waters are haunted 
with sinister memories, for there is not a river of note or an ocean area that 
cannot be pointed out as the scene of some heartrending calamity. From the 
early days of steam, when the Pres¢dent vanished unnoted in mid-Atlantic, to 
this present hour, when this latest horror is fresh in our minds, the unsafety of 
sea travel has been the nightmare of science and a continual check on the 
widening of commerce and the due intercourse of nations. 

There are certain things that science can only warn us against and cannot 
prevent. It can only warn men not to build cities in volcanic areas or On sea- 
coasts that are liable to invasion by erratic and overwhelming tides. Here 
science has to confess its limitations, and be content to warn where it cannot 
save. But by far the larger number of the accidents of life are preventible. It 
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is not in our stars, but in ourselves, that we are overwhelmed by the so-called 
chances of life. Moreover, even when science has provided the world with the 
means of safety, such means are, in the majority of cases, waived aside by the 
hands either of idleness or indifference. The miner will not use his lamp, the 
citizen will not be vaccinated, the theatre manager will not take the mildest 
precautions against fire and panic. The same truth applies to-day with respect 
to shipwrecks. There are few, very few, cases in which a ship might not 
weather to-day a collision or a crash into the rocks, and come safely, if crippled, 
into harbour. The means actually exist for safeguarding the shipping of 
the world from its everlasting enemies, rocks and fog, and it is, perhaps, 
remarkable that as yet so few ships possess the outfit necessary for such self- 
preservation. 

The use of wireless telegraphy on board ships and on lighthouses should 
prove of inestimable value in warning the great liners and the lesser merchant- 
men from the dangers of an iron coast, or of solitary death-traps such as the 
Rockall island. In that way the chances of collision must eventually be greatly 
lessened, and the day can hardly be far distant when the Board of Trade will 
refuse toallowan English bottom togo to sea unfitted with the wireless telegraphic 
apparatus. But it will always be impossible to eliminate the unexpected from 
the ocean life. If every rock were lit, collisions with other ships, and, above 
all, with derelicts, are always in the chapter of accidents, and every ship must 
be prepared to save itself alive. That the bulkhead system brought this within 
the bounds of possibility is undeniable. The scheme of watertight compart- 
ments—of ships capable of floating within ships, so to speak—has long been 
in theory a complete answer to the perils of the sea. But in practice it has 
never been satisfactory. The practical impossibility in great ships of using 
solid bulkheads has had to be recognised, and the necessary passages in the 
bulkheads have always, or nearly always, in great emergencies, proved the 
fallibility of the system. Watertight doors proved pervious enough, while safe- 
bulkhead doors, whether worked automatically or by hand, have generally in 
the hour of need failed to work, either through the want of time or by the 
deliberate prevision of the firemen of the ship, who have jammed the doors, 
lest in the hour of peril they should get locked into some watery trap. 

It is common knowledge that the problem has now been solved; that it is 
now possible to have a system of bulkheads which combine the maximum 
both of safety and convenience. By a recent invention the whole ship’s com- 
pany can have full warning that the bulkhead doors are to be closed, and 
within half a minute they are closed throughout the ship by a simple, yet effi- 
cient, hydraulic device that works independently of the ship’s engines. So 

_ ingenious is the system that it provides ample means of escape even for those 
who, despite the warning, are locked by the bulkhead doors on the wrong side 
of safety. They can open the doors from within and escape, while the doors 
close mechanically behind them. Moreover, little is left even to the officer in 
charge on the bridge, whose duty it is to set the machinery in motion in the 
event of a disaster. Should he by some unaccountable loss of self-control fail 
to do his simple and absolutely non-technical work, the very entrance of water 
into any compartment would automatically, by the fact of the force of the 
inrush, close the door of that compartment. Had the ill-fated battleship 
Victoria been fitted with this new invention not a life would have been lost. 
The official Admiralty minute dealing with that disaster makes this clear, and 
the same fact may be asserted without doubt in the case of the Danish emigrant 

ship, the Norge. 
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It is obvious that this matter is, moreover, not one that only affects the 
question of life. Property is, of course, a less important matter, but few people 
realise the enormous wastage of national property that is due yearly to the 
accidents of the sea. The actual loss, the pure waste, is enormous, and it is 
not too much to say that the carrying-trade of the world will eventually go to 
the nation that can prove itself to be the most efficient carrier. To-day 
England zs the carrier of the world. The vast preponderance of the merchandise 
of the world is to-day carried in English bottoms. That will last as long, and 
as long only, as we prove ourselves to be the most efficient carrier of the world. 
There can be no doubt that Germany is making an immense effort to wrench 
the supremacy from us, and to take from London to Hamburg the trade that 
London long ago took from Antwerp. Germany has realised in this, as in 
other matters, that it is efficiency that tells in the long run ; and it is, therefore, 
not surprising to find that she is making a tremendous bid for the passenger 
traffic of Europe, East and West, by introducing into her great sea liners this 
modern system of bulkhead doors. With a fleet of ships that are practically 
immune from the perils of the sea, she will have little difficulty in securing the 
passenger traffic of the world. The Norddeutscher Lloyd have introduced the 
new system, not only into their new ships, but into their entire fleet, while every 
new ship of the Hamburg-American Company is to be fitted with the new 
bulkhead doors. The cost is, of course, considerable, but it is not great in 
proportion to the prime cost of the ships, and it is minute in proportion to the 
ultimate advantages to be gained. The loss of a single ship would outweigh 
the fitting of a whole fleet, while the gain—the daily gain—in traffic receipts, 
and the gradual increase of power as one of the great carriers of the world, make 
the expense of very little account. The gain to Germany as a nation is very 
great, while to the individual shareholders in these companies it will prove 
substantial enough. 

It is remarkable that the great English and American lines should up to the 
present have been so short-sighted as not to see the considerable present and 
immense later loss that they are risking. One great line only—the Cunard— 
has been wise enough and patriotic enough to take up the new invention, and 
this line will certainly reap its reward. One Channel steamer has, however, also 
adopted the new system, and the London and North-Western Railway has 
likewise put it into operation on their steamers in the Irish Sea. 

It is to be hoped that the time is not far distant when the use of these 
bulkhead doors will be a Board of Trade Regulation for all great emigrant 
steamers, and that liners between all parts of the world will be invariably fitted 
with them. They are a necessity, from the point of view both of the individual 
and the nation, and their use should be imposed by public opinion in the case 
of those who can afford to choose their mode of travel, and by statute in the 
case of those who are compelled by necessity to travel as emigrants under 
State regulation. 


I beg to remain, yours obediently, 
LIFEBUOY. 


